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In the House of Representatives, June 28, 1864. 
Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the House eight 'thousand extra copies of 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, made in <?ompliance with the resolution of the 
Senate of the 12th of March, 1863, relating to our foreign and domestic commerce, including 
as well that on the Pacific coast. 
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REPORT 

OF 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

COBffMUNICATQffO, 

In compliance with a retduHon of the Senate of the 12th of March, 1863, a sta^ 
tistical and general report upon the value and present condition of our Jor- 
eign and domeitie commerce. 

Treasury Department, June 25^ 18C4. 
Sir : The following resolution was adopted bj the Senate of the United 
States on the 12th March, 1863 : 

'* Besdvedj That the Secretary of the Treasary* he directed to hare prepared and presented 
to the Senate a statistical and general report upon the value and present condition of oar 
foreign and domestic commerce, including as well that of the Pacific coast ; and, further, to 
suggest what legislation, if any, is necessary to protect the important interests involved." 

In response to this resolution, the Secretary has caused to be prepared, and 
has the honor herewith to transmit, a series of statements covering the wide 
range of inquiry contemplated by the call of the Senate, as completely as the 
accessible sources of information have enabled him to do. 

The contents of this report may be generally described and classified as 
follows : 

First, A historical and analytic review of the foreign commerce of the United 
States from the beginning of the government. 

Second. An exhibit of the existing internal commerce between the Atlantic 
and Mississippi States. 

Third, The overland trade and communications with the Pacific States. 

Fourth. The foreign commerce of the Pacific coast. 

Ffyih, The intematioufd relations of the northern frontier of the United 
States with British and Russian America. 

The first of these general divisions embraces a statement of the tonnage em- 
ployed and the values exchanged in our foreign commerce generally, with the 
varying proportions of foreign and American tonnage. It exhibits a general 
view, historical and statistical, of the carrying trade of our international ex- 
changes, distinguishing the trans-oceanic tonnage from that employed in trade 
with the British possessions in North America; the course of the carrying 
titide in the great geographical divisions of our foreign comn^erce ; its increase 
and decrease with the principal foreign countries ; ' the total value of the^ ex- 
changes ; the international movement of the precious mcjtals ; and the periodic 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE 



cut 



THE UmTED STATES. 



TONNAGE AND TBADE. 



The foreign commerce of tbe United States has undergone cbanges within 
the last forty years, in value, geographic distribution, and agencies employed, 
which are not indicated by the ormnary official publications with the clearness 
and force required for the direction of legislation concemiuf]^ it. llie resolution 
of the Senate recognizes these deficiencies, and is understood to authorize what- 
ever range of inquiry may be demanded for a better exhibition and explication 
of the history and present condition of our international trade. 

The United States began an extraordinarily extended and unusually suceess- 
fhl commercial career very soon after the establishment of the government. 
The condition of Europe for a long period was such that American shipping 
became of necessity the preferred channel for conducting far the larger share . 
of the commerce of the world. We were not limited to the carriage of merchan- 
dise of American production aoroad and the return of foreign articles required 
in our own consumption, but for a series of years entered at, and again exported 
from our ports, a larger aggregate of values on account of foreign nations than 
for the entire use of the United States. 

It could not, of course, be expected that with the most rapid and successful 
development of the United States this ascendency in general commerce would 
be maintained, but the facilities obtained by a preoccupation of extensive and 
profitable lines of trade between coimtries possessing no commercial marine 
directly, and also between these and the commercial and manufacturing states which 
are their permanent natural markets, should have secured to the shipping of 
&e United States an equal division of all trade between non-commercial states 
and a share of the carrying trade wherever exclusion by positive legislation 
does not exist. Still more decidedly should the control of all carrying trade 
to our own markets have been retained, and the increased consumption of the 
products of tropical countries necessarily attending on the growth and increasing 
wealth of the United States, might reasonably be supposed to give employment 
almost exclusively to American shipping. Crude proaucts of the United States 
exported, and crude products of tropical latitudes imported for consumption 
here, constitute a permanent trade which need not pass from American hands. 

The statistics of shipping and tonnage, distinguishing the proportions of 
American and foreign, employed in the commerce of the United States, are the 
readiest and most directly available guide to the general course of trade 
from the beginning. Previous to 1821 the statements are designated the ''ton- 
nage engaged in the foreign trade," and subsequent to 1821 "the tonnage en- 
tered and cleared at all the ports" are the specific statements given. It is 
probable that the first designation is so nearly ioentical with the second that no 
modification of either is necessary in making a continuous comparison, but &<& ^ 
division is required for convenience simply, the first of l\ie io^omTk^\ai^^\5rrasL^ 



6 FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMEBCE. 

tlie series of years down to 1821, of " tonnage engaged in the foreign trade ;" 
and the second gives the tonnage of vessels entered the several ports of the 
United States for each year of the period followmg, to 1863. 

The large values of foreign merchandise exported from the United States, 
which are given in detail in another place, necessarilpr imply the employment 
of a great amount of American tonnage,, since vcty little of the carrying trade 
between neutral nations could be in the hands of any belligerent power, and 
nearly all Europe was long involved in war. Even after the peace of 1815 
there were intervals of disturbance, and frequent occasions in which the carrying 
trade was largely resumed by our shipping. The magnitude of the interest we 
had in certain years is striking. Beginning at 605,513 tons, in 1790, the ton- 
nage in foreign trade rose to 1,106,572 tons in 1801, and to 1,203,021 tons in 

1807, of which but seven per cent, was foreign in the last-named year. The 
proportions of foreign tonnage to the total engaged in foreign trade for the average 
of periods of five years, from 3789 to 1821, is as follows: 1789 to 1793, 37.1 
per cent.; 1794 to 1798, 10.6 per cent.; 1799 to 1803, 15.6 per cent.; 1804 to 

1808, 8.9 per cent.; 1809 to 1813, 9.9 per cent.; 1814 to 1818, 22.1 per cent.; 
1819 to 1821, 9.5 per cent. 

As a rule, the proportion of American tonnage increased directly with the 
absolute amount employed. In the two years of least trade, 1789 and 1814, 
nearly half the tonnage was foreign. In 1811, with nearly 1,000,000 tons en- 
gaged, but 3.3 per cent, was foreign ; an exceptional state of affairs due to the 
violence of the European wars then waged. The following is the detail of each 
description of tonnage employed in the foreign commerce of the United States 
for each year, from 1789 to 1821, with the calculated proportion of foreign: 

American and foreign tonnage engaged in the foreign trade qftheUnited Spates, 

1789 to 1821. 
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87,104 



542.796 
651,69*i 
887,746 
975,755 



37.06 
10.6 
1&6 
8.9 



1809tol813.. 
1814 to 1618 
leidtolSSl 



673,693 
634,597 

784,638 



74,729 
179.003 
82,558 



748,381 I 9.9 
814.9U0 S3.06 

867,196 9.5 



In the next series of years, or from 1821 to 1837, the rapid increase of foreign 
tonnage is apparent, commencing roodt decidedly in 1831 and 1832. After thia 
€lale, uotwhbBtaDAmg the aggregate increase is four-fold in 1849 and seven-fold 
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in 1863, afl compared with the average of 1820 to 1830, the proportion of foreign 
maintains its position at 36 to 40 per cent of the whole. In the tables as they 
stand a large aggregate of tonnage entering from Canada is included in the 
American, which is, to a considerable extent, mere ferry tonnage, and should be 
excluded from the comparison. The average to be so excluded would be 
250,000 tons annually for five years previous to 1859, and 500,000 to 600,000 
tons for each year from 1859 to 1863, inclusive. 

During this period of forty-two years there was no marked event in the his- 
tory of the United States to . affect the progressive advance in general trade. 
It is evident, however, that, not only was the foreign carrying trade steadily 
passing from our shipping to other hands, but also the direct commerce of the 
United States with all other countries was steadily encroached upon, each year 
adding a greater number of foreign than of American vessels to the general 
commercial marine. At the date of the introduction of steam in transatlantic 
commerce the accession of foreign tonnage was more marked than at any other 
time subsequent to 1832; and correcting the account to transatlantic commerce 
distinctively, bv throwing out the trade ivith the Canadian border, the propor- 
tion of foreign becomes greater. 

Aggregate of tonnage entering the ports of the United States from foreign coun* 
tries, 1821 to 1863, with the proportion of foreign. 
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In 186:3 and 1863 the tonnage entered from Canada amounted to totals quite 
disproportionate to the commerce, it being : 

American. Foreign. - 

1862 tons.. 2,487,373 683,411 

1863 tons.. 2,307,233 743,136 

Excluding tbis, much of which was steam ferry tonnage, the proportion of 
foreign shipping in the foreign trade of the United States in the fiscal year 
1862^*63' was 45.1 per cent, of the whole: — ^Tonnage in foreign tradeJi862-'63, 
American, 2,307,465 tons ; foreign, 1,897,242 tons. 

* A dednetlon of- at kMt 000,000 toiu from American tonnase slioQld be made on thl« and each following. 
year for the dnpUcated teanace of iteun ferry •boata at Buffalo chiefly, and la lew degree at O^eoKhwt^ 
Mid Cape Ylaoc^t 
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During the fiscal year current, t863-'64, the reduction of American tonnage 
has been greatly accelerated from extraordinary and unusual causes, until the 
direct foreign trade conducted iufAmerican bottoms has been almost annihilated. 

In the preceding statements it has been the purpose to show the normal course 
of trade m periods of peace, and to prepare matter for a fair iudgment of the 
state of affairs and the tendencies of trade abroad anterior to me war. It can- 
not be doubted that there was a Berious decline of the foreign trade properly 
belonging to the United States dating back at least to 1832, and a change in 
progress, which is more fully disclosed by the statistics giving the values of im-p 
ports and exports. 

l^he following named countries sent us absolutely less tonnage, both American 
and foreign, in the year 1861 than in 1821, forty years previous: 

1821. 1861. 

Russia tons- . 13,827 1-2,157 

Prussia tons. . 726 400 

Swedish West Indies tons . . 13,946 1.684 

Sweden and Norway tons . . 13,381 13,330 

Danish West Indies tons. . 41,096 14,919 

Gibraltar and Malta. tons.. 11,666 2,770 

French West Indies tons . . 41,729 2,616 

Canary islands * tons.. 2,329 2,012 

Portugal tons- . 20,693 7,417 

Honduras and Gampeachy tons . - 5,3«57 3,849 

Hayti tons. . 50,119 39,640 * 

Madeira islands tons . . 4,288 1,135 

Cape Verde islands tons . . 5,038 2,360 

Tbese are comparatively unimportant countries, however, and the diversion 
of trade from direct channels is not so clearly shown by details of tonnage as 
by actual imports of merchandise. For the purpose of this comparison of 
values, two years better representing the periods may perhaps be selected — 1828 
and 1860 — in both of which trade was healthy and importations full, but not ex« 
cessive. No disturbance of the usual condition of any considerable foreign 
country existed in either yeax which could of itself divert trade from its accus- 
tomed channels. The total imports in 1828 were $88,509,824, ^and in 1860 . 
$362,163,941. The re-exports were $21,595,000 in the first-named year, and 
$26,933,000 in the last named. The following table classifies the details from 
each country, showing which have increased and which have declined, both 
positively and relatively: 

Countries from which the imports to the United States have positively declined 

from 1828 to 1860. 



ImportB from— 



In 182a 



In 186a 



Imports from— 



In 1898. 



misfia 



Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden and Norway. 
Swedish W«st Indies. 

Denmark 

Danish West Indies. . 
Dutch WesV&diML. . . 



$2,788,362 
136,064 

1,570,788 
376, 9»5 
U7,946 

2,250,123 
478.397 



$1,557,85B 

36,464 

514, 191 

18,793 

16,509 

200,416 

396,644 



aibraltAr 

French West Indies. 

Hayti 

Canary islands.... . 

Madeira 

Oape Verde idaads . 
Fun 



•666.578 
896,651 
2,163,585 
222,740 
168,810 
70^328 
921,235 



$65,963 
162,826 

83,773 

51,825 

308,452 
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Countries Jram tchtch the imparts have declined relatively to the total imports. 



Xmporti from— 



In 1828. 



IBIBGOL 



Import! 



ID18S8. 



InlSGO. 



HollaBd 

Seodaad 

Irahmd 

Bpain on Atlantic. 

Fortngal 

Aoitiia 



$1,398, 
1,694, 
711, 
310. 
112, 
237, 



$2, 8«9, 959 
4,607,187 
923,726 
651,994 
146, 813 
732,645 



Tnrkey, fho LoYHit, ond 
Egypt. 

China , 

Central America 

Chili 

SicUy and Italy 



$505,913 

5,339,108 
204,770 
781, 863 

1,607,417 



$1, 176, 650 

13,556,587 

331,258 

2, 072, 919 

4, TM, 518 



Countries /rom tehich the imports have positively and relatively increased from 

1828 to 1860. 



Import! fron 



In 1828. 



In 1860. 



Imports from.^ 



In 1828. 



In 1860. 



Hamburg and Bremen. . . , 

Dntch East Indies 

En^and 

British East Indies 

13ritishWest Indies 

Canada and the proyinces. 

France on Atlantic 

Francoun Mediterranean. . 
Spain on Mediterranean. . . 



$2,644,392 

113, 462 

30,476,139 

1,542,736 

123,296 

447,669 

8,486,427 

904,427 

431,476 



$16,498,607 

882,808 

133,065,571 

10,692,342 

1, 934. 549 

23,851,381 

39,.450.865 

3,768,864 

3,395,457 



Philippine islands 

Cuba 

Porto Bieo 

Azores 

New Oranada and Vene* 

znela 

BrazU 

Buenos Ayrea 



$60,381 

6, 123, 135 

1,129,130 

70,328 

1,484,856 

3.097,752 

317,466 



$2, 886, 166 

34,033,276 

4, 512, 935 

355,551 

6,727,083 

21,214,803 

4,030,848 



The. proportions of general increase were a little more than four in 1860 to 
one in 1828, both being above the average of the general series, and represent- 
ing two conspicuous points of full and legitimate trade. 

The countries from which importations have either positively or relatively de- 
clined, are generally those which produce and export crude articles, the exceptions 
being the countries producing sugar, coffee, and tea. The produce of these last 
has been immensely stimulated by the growth tff population in the United States 
and the ease of living, and con^quent changed habits of the people. This 
maintain^ a demand &p large that the cari*iage of supplies is not so easily di- 
verted as in cose of crude articles which are the elements of manufacture. It 
is these last which we are losing chiefly, and of which the loss is important for 
other reajsons than the mere profit of the carrying trade. 

It must be observed that these statements refer only to the direct trade from 
the countries named, and include none of the importations of their products 
which reach us through other channels. A large and steadily increasing volume 
of such indirect trade has long existed. The products of Bussia reach the 
United States by way of England and the German states, as do those of Sweden 
and Norway. Inde^, the tropical products and special exports of the entire 
list of countries with which our direct connexion appears to have declined, are 
now brought through the channels named in large proportions, as will be shown 
by the statements of imports which follow. 

A» the proportion of foreign shipping engaged in the foreign trade of the 
tTnited States, is believed to be directly associated with the limitation of our 
commerce, both direct and indirect, with the greater number of foreign countries, 
the statements bearing on both points have been introduced indiscrimiuately. 
The following summary of the values imported annually by each class of vessels 
is the natural successor of the detailed comparison of values from each country 
for 1828 and 1860. The imports have so far been taken as the best illustration 
of the relations held by the United States to foreign countde.^, \^^^\x&^ >^«i^ 
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were made the basis of a large carrying trade, supplying otLer countries with 
mcrcliandise not of oar own productbn, and therefore not permanently within 
our control. In continuation, the condition of our export trade will be stated, 
showing to what extent that has undergone modifications similar to those ap- 
parent in the import trade. 

Value of imports of the United States in American and foreign vessels, 1821 to 

1863. 
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10,057, K^ 
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IM,217JeO 
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Sfla.l 16,170 
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228,164,655 
!?Ol.r>J4,05,i 

1*!!/J74.100 
10g.744,^£I 

J9.lXn.^>4U 



En f<il^J£ll 



portiu 



9l4,QeO,3«^ 

:a.4W.2flL 
aa:tr)i 0D6 

27J7.ia87 

5S.57i;i8» 
54.t)?«jr5 

76.aiK>,3'ja 

87,186,106 
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101.773.976 
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I |]0a,439.'KI5 
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l:jl.e91,797 
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154, sme^^ 

H 7,857, 4;0 
17g,lL3«,ni8 
216.224,933 
aiafi45 443 
267,373,647 
.104,51^,381 

^i,3E^-xseo 

3J4.63S.Ma 
:^.8^,J41 
L«;],6fc3.l50 

a';8,708.i:io ' 

3^1.166,054 
:^^>,650,I,'B 
205,771,7^9 
2W.y*9Jt2« 
65,1 48, 4 78 
75^037,153 



Value of exports, tlie produce of the United States, in American and foreign 

vessels, 1821 to 1863. 
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S3,813>333 
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$43.ffnj94 
49.K74,U7h 
47,U%5,40e 
50,ti49,50C 
«6.tJ44,745 
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55.70C],19CI 
59,46:3.U^'9 
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Sn,l37,47*i 
70,:il7,t;£)8 
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10^^189,083 
10H,916,660 
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1U,K»5,634 
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IStiO ...... 

18U1 

lees 
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|6». 706,375 
75.483,112:} 
76,634,410 
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«4,6;j5.:}.'J6 
71,486,931 
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Exports^ the produce of ike United States, in Americam aimd foreign vessels for 
the quarter ending September 30, 18G3. 



Ports. 



American. 



Foreign. 



Total. 



Other ports of J 

Portland 

Portsmouth, N. H 

Salem 

Boston and Charlestown 

Other ports of Massachusetts 

Ports of Bhode Island • 

Kefw Haven and ports of Connecticut. 

New York 

Champlain '. 

Lake ports of New York 

Erie, Pennsjlvania 

Philadelphia 

Perth Amhoy, N. J 

'Wilmington, Delaware 

'Baltimore 

.Key West. 

Kew Orleans 

Lake ports of Ohio 

Detroft 

Chicago - 

Hilwaukie 

San Francisco • 

Oregon -. 

Pa^'s Sound 



Total. 



1273, 99G 
194,006 
133,898 



42,369 

772,665 

45,944 

22,265 

146,7*46 

7,076,069 

630,705 

239,649 

3,552 

508,341 

2,238 

18,095 

775,482 



48,234 

96,431 

64,ii71 

335,762 

121,119 

1,937,441 

18,555 

94,655 



$19,068 

16,490 

65,d70 

2,446 

2,854 

2,527,416 

8,983 

1,507 

4,596 

42,317,769 



792,449 

100,338. 

1,217,791 



14,719 

1,123,328 

568 

149,407 

362,615 

39,665 

626,982 

844,867 

750,956 



38,204 



13,604,468 



51,030,888 



$293,064 

212,496 

199,768 

2,446 

45,223 

3,300,081 

54,927 

23,772 

151,322 

49,393,8:18 

630,705 

1,032,098 

103,890 

1,726,132 

2,238 

32,814 

1,898,810 

668 

197,641 

461,046 

103,936 

962,744 

965,086 

2,688,397 

18,555 

132,859 



64,635,356 



Ea^tts, the produce of the Vkited States, in American and foreign vessels for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1863. 



Ports. 



American. 



Foreign. 



Total. 



Other ports of 1 

Portland * 

jPortsmouth, N. H 

8alem,lfassaGhiisetto.4 

Boston and Charlestown 

. Other ports of Massachusetts 

Ports of Rhode Island 

Kew Haven and ports of Connecticut. 

New York.. 

.Champlain 

lattke ports of New York 

Brie, Pennsylvania .^^ 

Fhfladclpfaia 

IPorts oTNew Jersey -... 

wUmington, 2>eUbwafe 

•Baltimore ^ 

Key West * 

New Orleans... « 

Lake ports of Ohio. 

Detroit 

Chieago 



1341,385 
168,967 
467,308 



19,072 

1,177,810 

66,740 

32,012 

135,922 

5,686,959 

1,020,458 

162,299 

12,564 

804,921 

8,242 

2,083 

491,290 

4,996 

102,839 

17,887 

68,552 

156,638 



40,596 

361,717 

976 

1,582 

2,965,863 

68,850 

360 

26,582 

47,000,409 



880,640 

75,143 

1,578,747 

10 

11,387 

1,703,992 

1,658 

746,451 

52,055 

355,367 



\ 



$351,267 

209,563 

829,025 

976 

20,654 

4,133,673 

i:«>,590 

32,372 

162,504 

52,687,368 

1,020,452 

1,042,939 

87,707 

2,383,668 

8,252 

13,470 

2,195,282 

6,554 

849,290 

69,942 

423,919 
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jSxports, the produce of the United States, Sfc. — Continued. 



Ports. 


American. 


Foreign. 


TotaL 


Milwaukie 


16,955 

2,211,883 

16,594 

100,528 


1284,916 
1,339,666 


$291,871 

3,551,549 

16,594 

169,494 


San Francisco 


Oregon 


Pnget'fl Sound 


68,966 




Total 


13,284,898 


58,144,033 


71,428,9?1 





hnporte in American and foreign vesseU from foreign countries, 1862**63p 

(fiscal year. J 



Countries. 



American. 



Foreign. 



TMaL 



Bussiaonthe Baltic 

Bnssiaon the Black 

Bussian possessions in North America 

Prussia 

Sweden and Norway 

Swedish West Indies 

Denmark ,-... 

Danish West Indies 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Dutch West Indies -- 

Dutch Guiana 

Dutch East Indies 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Canada • 

Other British North American possessions. 

British West Indies 

British Honduras .' 

British Guiana 

British possessions in Africa 

British AustraUa 

British East Indies 

France on Atlantic 

, France on Mediterranean..... t 

French North American possessions 

French West Indies 

French Guiana 

Spain on Atlantic 

Spain on Mediterranean 

Canary islands , 

Philippine islands 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Portugal 

Miuleira ...^ 

Cape de Verde Islands 

Azores ^ 

Sardinia 

l^iscany ••...••.• ...• 

Papa} States 



24, 



14, 
2, 



$625,835 

109,680 

27,836 

920 

23,730 

17,313 

107 

132,732 

205,970 

104,240 

253,501 

49,948 

162,736 

230,676 

'691,156 

785,786 

605,656 

65,104 

31,174 

22,518 

964,716 

407,889 

777,994 

119,624 

110,821 

272,716 

3,^44 

903,400 

182,524 

327,663 



$97,452 

116,251 

11,912 



309,443 
14,990 



1, 

16, 
1, 



4,382 

17,016 

150,350 

892,021 

7,152 

806,279 

048,052 

787,898 

24,092 

9,524 

13,050 

19,209 

105,407 

637,268 



148,999 

7,507,856 

5,664,323 

1,293,013 

453,594 

167,303 

172,076 

1,800,816 

85,679,841 

1,852,230 

148,083 

60,628 

59 

3,849,124 

2,799,535 

^1,300,481 

t 253,8(Jo 

200,721 

490,4^ 

12,353 

513,299 

4,012,492 

2,068,945 

44,254 

17,923 



342,154 

618,044 

3,309 

76,980 

5,486,013 

944,578 

152,175 



27,490 
199,689 
345,182 

21,196 



$723, 28r 
225,931 
39,748 
920 
333,173 
32,303 
107 
281,731 
7,713,826 
5,768,563 
L 546, 514 
503,542 
330,039 
402,752. 
2,491,972 
-110,465,627 
2,457,886 
213, 187 
91,802 
22,577 
-18,813,840 
5,207,424 
2,078,475 
373,424 
311,542 
1,763,148 
16,097 
5,416,699 
7,195,016 
3,396,608 
44,254 
22,305 
17,016 
492,504. 
1,510,065 
10,461 
1,883,250 
-21,534, OiBS 
2,732,476 
176,267 
9,j^ 
13,050 
46,699 
305,096 
982,450 
21,196 
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V LnporU in American and foreign veueUf 4^0^— Oontinaed. 



Ports. 



American* 



Foreign. 



Total. 



Two Sicilies 

Austria 

Greece 

Torkejin Enrope 

Turkey in Asia 

Other ports in Africa 

Hayti 

8aa Domingo 

Mexico 

Central Eepublic 

Now Granada * 

Venezaela 

Brazil 

Uroguaj, or Cisplatine Republic 

Buenos Ayres, or Argentine Republic. 

ChiU 

Fern..--.- ...--• ........ •......•• 

Sandwich Islands 

Other islands in Pacific 

Ji^au 

Chma 

Whale fisheries 

Uncertain places 



Total. 



fl, 



122,522 
21,837* 



9, 



27,928 
631,147 
193,460 
834,388 

98,993 
052,415 
142,707 
710,846 
654,221 
912,927 
516,298 
733,910 
691,467 

51,365 
028,572 

26,480 

61,902 

623,327 

268,356 

103 



9714,415 

187,440 

28,012 



325,215 
316,629 
743,668 
201,288 

2,477,169 

41,838 

248,022 

874,870 

5,032,549 
124,712 
767,912 
275,446 
105,296 



82,135 

11,949 

1,337,737 



11,836,037 

200,277 

28,012 

27,928 

956,362 

1,510,069 

1,578»066 

300,281 

4,529,584 

184,545 

1,958,868 

1,529,091 

10,945,476 

641,010 

4,501,822 

1,966,913 

156,661 

628,572 

108,615 

73,851 

-^10 .961, 064 

268,356 

103 



109,744,580 



143,175,340 



252,919,920 



American and foreign tonnage entering the ports of the United States, third 
and fourth quarters of 1863. 



Ports. 



THIRD QUARTER. 



American. 



Foreign. 



FOURTH QU.iRTER. 



American. 



Foreign. 



Eastport, Passamaquoddy, Maine 

R)rtiand, Maine • 

Ot|ier ports of Maine i. 

Plymouth, New Hampshire ^ 

Boaton 

Other ports of Massachusetts 

I^Tioonce and ports of Rhode Island . 
New Haven and ports of Connecticut . . 

NewT'ork 

liiake ports of New York 

Forts of New Jersey.- 

PMladelphia 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

"WUmington, Delaware 

Baltimore 

Ks/West 

lAke ports of Ohio .> 



Chicago. 

l^wankie 

£Mtti Pkandsco and Oregon. 



25,967 

11,299 

5,658 



49,581 

15,944 

4,809 

5,056 

218,901 



173 

32,016 

603 

161 

13,455 

1,530 

9,930 

45,911 

40,075 

28,045 

57,474 



566,588 



2,681 

11,790 

3,852 

2,090 

158,206 

15,898 

8,699 

2,023 

407,505 



21,151 

7,612 

2,242 

165 



714 

14,809 
8,664 



15,144 

2,537 

2,987 

178,407 

265,108 



11,001 
591 
15,539 
6,223 
31,237 
16,138 
15,418 



19,575 

2,822 

197 

9,203 

1,774 

11,414 
150,200 

22,619 
9,196 

58,175 



2,981 

24,410 

3,228 

1,471 



10,862 

4,251 

1,688 

371,800 

192,962 

704 

19,014 

5,258 



16,920^ 
2,186 
6,046 

60,700 

17,06^ 
5,003 

15,480 



733,078 780,528 I 762^044 

\ -A. 
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In regard to the carriage of these exports, the above tables disclose some 
remarkable facts. Begfnxdng with a proportion averaging less than one-fifth 
in foreign vessels for the first ten or twelve years, the proportion in 1862-'63 
is three-fifths, and for the two remaining quarters, closing the calendar jeatr 
1863, the proportion is four-fifths of the whole carried in foreign vessels, and 
but one-fifth in Ameiican ; thus precisely reversing the relations of the two 
classes existing in 1821, and, indeed, continuing to exist to 1831. 

But it is important to separate the unusual state of affairs resulting from the 
war, from the course of events preceding it, and to distinguish the changes then 
attained, in order to decide upon all the questions involved* Taking the year 
1860 as a fair representative of this previous period, the proportion of the total 
exports which was carried in foreign vessels was 29.6 *per cent., and of the five 
years closing with 1860, 20.5 per cent. For the first five years of the table* 
1821 to 1825, the proportion was but 16.6 per cent, carried in foreign vessels. 

The change, therefore, is only in part due to the dangers at present incurred 
by American shipping. Not only are the absolute values large which fell to the 
hands of foreign carriers previous to 1861, but the proportions are doubled over 
those existing in the period first stated in the above tablet. Takiug the eom^ 
parison further back the disproportion is greater, large encroachments having 
been established even in 1821 upon the business of American shipping in the 
carriage of domestic produce to foreign markets. 

The imports exhibit a similar course of change firom American to forciga 
hands. The average of the first five years was f 5, 300,000 in foreign vesselBt 
out of a total of $80,000,000, only 6.6 per cent. In 1832 they had risen to 10 
per cent, of the total; in 1848 and 1849 to an average of 20 per cent.; in 1853 
to 30 per cent; and in 1859 and 1860 to 40 per cent. In the fiscal year 
1861-*62 they exceeded the tot*il in American vessels by twenty millions of 
dollars, and in 1862-'63 by thirty-four millions of dollars. In the last six 
months of the calendar year 1863 they were nearly threo times the imports in 
American vessels, being as follows : 

In American vesBelB. In foreign vessels . 
Quarter ending September 30, 18G3 ........ $19, 033, 949 $46, 114, 529 

Quarter ending December 31, 1863 IS, 935, 399 56, 551, 754 

Sixmonths 37,969,348 102,666,283 

The proportions at New York, the chief port of entry, for these two quajters 
were— 

In American veMels. In foreign vessels. 

Quarter ending September 30 7, 829, 110 38, 210, 593 

Quarter ending December 31 5, 994, 785 43, 321, 712 



It may be stated that the loss of the great carrying trade (K>nducted by 
American shipping daring the European wars has more than once received 
earnest public attention. Two or three European States, and particularly 
France, almost immediately on the establishment of peace, built up a sevsre 
system of discriminations against all other shipping than their own. Theso 
discriminations were carried to a most injurious length, and were the subject of 
earnest remonstrance. The effect of the action of France is still seen in ihe 
remarkably limited amount of our present direct trade with that country, and 
for other states the results are quite as striking. In a forcible memorial addressed 
to Congress by the Chamber of Commerce of New York in 1821» the first 
decisively adverse effects of the new policy of European states is thus stated: 

** It is a lamentable fact that more than half the number of vessels lately 
arrived at this from foreign ports are dismantled, from the absolute absence of 
any advantageous object of commercial pursuit; and this state of commerce 
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seems the natnral and neeeBiMiTj zcsult of the now order of things which has 
prevailed since the pacification of Emope. Every restraint that lately shackled 
the navigation of the princinal maritime nations of Europe has been removedv 
whilst the general trade ana navigation of those states are, at the same time, 
regulated with a stndious regard to the interests of their own subjects, so that 
the United States have not only ceased to be the carriers for Europe, but are 
deprived of the means of entering into a &ir competition in the transportation to 
foreign countries of the principal products of their own soil/' 

This is a just statement of the adverse action of France, more particularly, 
by which the United States shipping was first seriously curtailed of its due 
share of foreign trade. . The discriminations then made by France were not ia 
the form of tonnage dues and port charges so much as in specific charges im- 
posed upon American produce imported in American ships, which charges are 
stated in this memorial to be as follows : 

*« The foreign or discriminating duties paid by American vessels importing 
the following articles into France are : 1-^ cent per pound (French) on cotton; 
1^ cent per pound on tobacco ; 65 cents per 100 pounds on potashes ; which 
eiEtra duties exceed the whole fteight now paid for the transportation of those 
articles from the United States, whether in French or in American bottoms. To 
form an estimate of the practical result of these regulations it will be assumed 
that a vessel of 300 tons register will carry 660,000 pounds weight of tobacco, 
the difference of duty on which, at H cent per pound, would be $6,300, 
equivalent to twenty-one dollars per registered ton ; or, in a vessel of the same 
description cairying 280,000 pounds of cotton and 220,000 of potashes, the 
difference of duty at 1^ cent for the cotton is $4,200, and at 65 cents per 100 
pounds on the ashes, is $1,200— together, $5,400----which is equivalent to 
eighteen dollars per registered ton. 

*« The aggregate tonnage employed in the direct trade to France is estimated 
at 50,000 tons, in addition to which an indirect trade of considerable extent baa 
been carried on by the circuitous channel of England, the saving in the duties 
by reshipping our cotton and tobacco thence to France in French vessels, in- 
stead of snipping them direct from the United States in American vessels, being 
more than equivalent to the extra freight and charges attending the additional 
voyage." 

This apparently remote action is here cited because it was one of the events 
marking the beginning of a system of diversion of our own commerce from 
direct lines, which has continued to increase to the present time. The export 
of American produce passes through foreign distributing markets to a great 
extent, as will be subsequently showii, and the importation of the produce of 
tropical and non-commercial countries also comes to us at the hands of foreign 
carriers, and through foreign distributing markets. 

The action of the British government in the same direction was even more 
j&equent and persistent, and thongh interrupted or in other ways rendered nuga- 
tory previous to the peace of 1815, the purpose was frequently and distinctly 
declared. In January, 1791, the British Board of Trade, in a formal report 
on commercial relations with the United States, announced the policy of giving 
signal privileges in British home ports to American ships, but refusing all such 
equality in the ports of th^ colonies. 

" If Congress should propose that this principle of equality should bo ex- 
tended to the ports of our colonies and islands, and that the ships of the United 
States should be there treated as British ships, it should be answered that this 
demand cannot be admitted even as a subject of negotiation." 
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**Maii7 vesselfl now go from tbe ports of Great Britain carrying British 
manufactures to the United States ; there load with lumber and provisions for 
the British islands, and return with the produce of those islands to Great Britain. 
This whole branch of the trade may be regarded as a new acquisition, an J was 
attained by your Majesty's orders in council before mentioned; which has 
operated to the increase of British navigation compared with the United States 
in a double ratio, but (since) it has taken from the United States more than it 
has added to Great Britain." 

Various countervailing acts of the United States aided to neutralize this policy, 
as has been said, until after the general peace of Europe in 1815. In a com- 
mercial convention with England, concluded July 3, 1815, the United States 
conceded the chief point in controversy, trusting to the great development of 
our trade with the British colonies, and the energy with which it had been con- 
ducted, to maintain it under any circumstances. The United States agreed to . 
the equalization of all the conditions of their commerce with the British Euro- 
pean ports, but left the regulations controlling trade with the British West 
Indies and American colonies without stipulation. The consequences wece soon 
felt. The British authorities re-established their old colonial policy and shut 
American shipping from the West Indian ports. Vigorous remonstrances were 
made, and in 1818 Gong;re8S enacted that the United States should thereafter 
be closed against British vessels, coming from any British colony or territory 
that was closed i^ainst American vessels by any trade regulation. Again, in 
May, 1820, Congress further prohibited a circuitous trade that had grown up 
in evasion of the fu'st act, bringing West India produce through Nova Scotia 
and Canada. The distress caused in the West Indies by these acts compelled 
the British Parliament to relax the policy which originated them, and for several 
years following an imperfect and variable succession of attempts to equalize the 
trade followed, the general policy of which was to preserve a £Eur share of it to 
the United States. 

In 1830 the British gained an important advantage, however, by the con- 
struction placed on an act of Congress of May 20 of that year. It was 
claimed by the British and colonial organs that they could take, under this new 
order, the larger share of the carrying trade in American products away from 
us, and it is evident from the table of exports of domestic produce previouslv 
iven that they did so. From 1830 to 1833 the exports in American vesseui 
id not increase at all, while those in foreign vessels doubled. 



& 



Year. 


In American 
vosseli. 


In foreign 
vessel^ 


Tear. 


In American 
vestels. 


In foreign 
vessels. 


1830 


$51,106,190 
49,671,239 


$8,355,839 
11,605,818 


1832 


$46,925,890 
52,985,446 


$16,211,580 
17,332,252 


1831 


1833... 







The increase of British tonnage in the American trade, resulting from this 
action, is shown in the tonnage entering the United States from the British 
West Indies and the provinces for the same years : 
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Year. 



ToxmA|re from West 
Indies. 



American. 



British. 



Tonnage from Briiii h 
pzovincefl. 



American. 



British. 



183a< 
1631. 
t833. 
1833. 
1684. 



S2,428 

38,046 
61,408 
53,537 
37,081 



182 

23,700 
27,209 
26,638 
18,008 



130,527 
92,672 

74,001 
209,958 
173,278 



4,002 

82,557 

108,671 

208,054 

889,984 



Total BritiBh tonnage entering United States ports : 

1829 86,377 

1830 89,823 

1831 211,270 

1832 288,811 

1833 A 383,487 

1834 453,495 

1835 ! 529,922 

^ Of- the result of this change, Pitkin states that it gave to foreign carriers the 
first decided possession of the carrying trade in American staples. *' This great 
increase in British shipping has been occasioned principally by the circuitous 
trade, so long the fevorite object of British statesmen, and which the American 

S^vermnent at last voluntarily yielded. This has thrown into the hands of the 
ritish a much greater proportion of the carrying trade of the United States, 
both in domestic and foreign articles, than they have ever before enjoyed, ex- 
cept At the commencement of the general government. • • • • The cir- 
emtous trade thus yielded to the British has given them the carriage of no 
bxoaU proportion of the bulky articles of the south, particularly cotton." 

This was written in 1835, and it is evident that the point then made of the 
introduction of a large proportion of foreign shipping into the trade of the 
United States deserved all the attention it received. From that time forward 
no decided acts of either government appear to have modified the course of 
events. Great Britain relaxed the navigation laws at home in 1854, and by so 
much fftvored the employment of American shipping in the trade of the British 
islands. The great extent to which the entire foreign trade passed to British 
shipping, and me steady growth of their tonnage entering United States ports, 
ii^ enown in the following table, which continues the comparison previously 
begun, torn 1830 to 1863 : 
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National character of tonnage entering the ports of the United Statee^^lS29 

to 1863. 



Tear. 



American,. 



Britiih. 



French* 



GennaTi or 



Total dl 
comi tries. 



1929.--. 

1830.--. 
1831.,., 
1832..-. 
1633.-- 
1634.-- 
1835--- 
1836... 
1837.-- 
1838.-. 
1839.-- 
1840— 
1841-.- 
184S.-- 
1843-.- 
]!544--. 
1845-,- 
184G.-. 
1847-,- 
1848... 
1849,- 
1850.-. 
1851-.- 
185^.- 
3853— 
1854-. 
1855... 
1856.-- 
1857--- 
1358.-- 
1?S69,,- 
1860,-- 
1861-.. 
1863... 
1863... 



872,949 

£)er,*-i27 
9aa,953 

949,622 
1,111,441 
1,074,670 
1,352,653 
1/255,384 
1,-299,7*20 
l,;«)2,9r4 
1,491,279 
1,576,946 
1,631,909 
1,510,111 
1,143,5:23 
2,010,924 
2,0^^,486 
2,151,114 
2,101,359 
2,393,482 
^,658,321 
2,573,016 
3,054,349 
3,235,52-2 
4,004,013 
3,752,117 
3, 961, 391 
4,335,484 
4,721,370 
4,395,642 
5,265,648 
6,921,285 
4,889,313 
5,117,685 
4,447,261 



86,377 

87,231 

215, e87 

288,^41 

383,487 

453, 495 

529,9*22 

544,774 

543,ft20 

484,702 

495,353 

582, 424 

615,023 

599,502 

453,894 

766,747 

760,095 

813,287 

993,210 

1,177,104 

1,482,707 

1,450,539 

1,559,869 

1,680,712 

1,871,210 

1,748,330 

1,738,123 

2,152,893 

2,070,926 

1,841,912 

2,055,110 

1,918,494 

1,832,971 

1,836,090 

2,096,612 



14,408 
11,356 
11,701 
22,6:i8 
20,917 
23,649 
15,457 
19,519 
26,286 
20,570 
22,686 
30,701 
17,030 
15,876 
13,562 
17,257 
11,536 
13,666 
30,704 
24,970 
31,466 
30,762 
25,252 
25,992 
28,813 
2l,8;t7 
18,236 
23,935 
£9,397 
16,416 
22,487 
23,557 
15,291 
17,008 
22,312 



7,815 
9,940 
11,4^7 
^22,351 
29,859 
26,199 
29,490 
43, 254 
90, 528 
40,001 
43, 343 
42,424 
44,918 
50,286 
40,118 
60,223J 
54,962 
69,790 
92,291 
92,178 
78,536 
80,131 
116,883 
143,800 
163,801 
216, 947 
195, 576 
152, 167 
201, 478 
200, 741 
258, 528 
230,828 
228,336 
276,990 
333,354 



1,003,6£>2 
1,099,127 
1,204,900 
1,342,660 
1,608,146 
T, 642, 722 
1,993,963 
1,935,597 
2,065,423 
1,895,094 
2,116,093 
2,289,309 
2,369,353 
2, 242, a* 
1,678,275 
2,917,738 
2,946,049 
3,110,853 
3,321,705 
3,799,673 
4,368,836 
4,348,639 
4,993,440 
5,292,880 
6,281,943 
5,884,338 
6,945,339 
6,372,253 
7,186,316 
6,605,043 
7,806,035 
8,275,196 
7,151,355 
7,302,963 
7,511,264 



To render the above comparison accnrate as regards transoceanic commerce, 
a large redaction of the American tonnage should be made for the entries from 
Canada. For the ten years, 1854 to 1863, the American tonnage from Canada 
rose from 1,867,489 tons to 2,307,233 tons — averaging 1,250,000 tons for the 
first five years, and over 2,000,000 tons for the last five years. The average 
of British tonnage was about 850,000 tons for the ten years, increasing less 
from year to year. The transatlantic trade would therefore compare, between 
American and British, as follows, taking out the actual entries of each class 
from Canada : 

American, Brltlali, 

tons entered. tons entered. 

1858 3,050,925 928,992 

1859 3,283,062 991,544 

1860 3,304,009 1,280,458 

1861 2,892,427 1,148,092 

1862 2,630,312 1,194,560 

1863 2,140,028 1,353,476 

In the foreign trade of the United States proper, therefore, British shipping 
approaches much nearer to equality with our own than would appear without 
the separation of this Canadian trade, a large share of which is really ferry 
tranait, aa haa before been explained. 
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TONNAGE AND TRADE IN FIVE-YEAR PERIODS, FROM 1821 TO 1863. 

The next following thirteen tables exhibit, respectively, the tonnage arrivals 
from all foreign ports severally, every fifth year from 1821 to 1863, with the 
per-centage of foreign to the total ; the total tonnage entered from all foreign 
ports, exclngive of Canada and the other British North American possessions ; 
the like exhibit of the shipping engaged in the United States trade with the 
several countries -of Europe, the West Indies, Mexico and South America, 
Asiay Africa, and miscellaneous countries, and Canada, respectively ; and the 
total value of the imports and exports, with the percentage of each of the 
great geographical divisions of our foreign commerce, distinguishing the ex- 
changes of the precious metals from those of ordinary merchandise. These tables 
are intended to exhibit the progress of our commerce during the last forty-two 
years» the relative value of our trade with the several customer nations, and the 
changed proportion of distribution ; in effect, a tabled history of our commerce 
and navigation during the period embraced in the statements. 

Two other tables are added : one showing the number, class, and tonnage of 
vessels built in the United States since 1822, and the other giving their distri- 
bution among the various branches of our foreign and home commerce. 
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General statement exhihiiing the tonnage of American and foreign vessels arriv 
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ngfrem eachjbreign country every Ji/lk year from 1821 to 1860, and annually 
eign. to the total tonnage entered at each period. 
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General statement exhibiting the tonnage of American and foreign veneis 
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Statement exhibiting severally the tonnage of vesseU from aU foreign countriest 
exclusive of Canada and the other British North American possessions^ from 
Canada and the other British North American possessions, and from ail for- 
eign countries^ every fifth year, from 1821 to 1860, and annually from 1861 
to 1863, toiih the per-centage of the total foreign tannage entered at each 
period. 
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Statement exhibiting the tonnage of American and foreign vessels arriving from 
the West Indies every fifth year from 1821 to 1860, and annually from 1861 
to 1863, with the proportion of the foreign to the total tonnage entered at each 
period. 
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Statement exhibiting the tonnage of American and foreign vessels arriving from 
Mexico and South America every fifth year from 1821 to ISQQ.and annually 
from 1861 to 1863, with the proportion of the foreign to the total tonnage 
entered at each period. 
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Statement exhibiting the tonnage of American and foreign vessels arriving from 
Asiat Africa, and miscellaneous countries every fifth year from 1821 to 1860, 
and annually from 1^61 to 1863, with the proportion of the foreign to the 
total tonnage entered at ea^h period. 
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Slatoment exhibiting the total import* and exports of the United States in the 
respective years given, and the proportions of the total trade with the several 
designated geographical divisions of the world. 
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H,97S.ieo 

913.748 
5,^74,751 
307,775 
fl,974,9S4 
a.*26:j.407 
35,271.603 
43,835.()i;r 
£0,849.153 

S3,5aa.;Mtj 

30.684,483 


46, thr.J, 725 

ea 904, 067 
127, OlM, fm 
82. 5eS^ 4B9 

81). im, j^m 

147, 906, 150 
ISli), 316, IT^ 
317,K«M&3 
167, out, 140 
IOj, 054, 686 

i4e,9rie,70i5 


|aS,40&,4OS 
42,326,403 
44, 450, 445 
96. \m, 57S 
BO. 066, 4; jy 
76. 170, 5(3a 

14^5, 615, '^280 

204. lii:*;^. 341 

2411. B J 1,763 
147,271,(141 
127,;m.,!©l 

it:;, Toy, sot 


#39,3^7, 3S0 
4e.rJli,7«l 
69,385,31} 

e3.5i*4,2ttl> 
80, 7ua. 5i^ 
149.564,136 
199,954.714 
217,802,655 
304, 4^J4,Bo3 
117,5jO,7:M) 
149,^11,6;^ 


|34, 3&7, 588 


leed .......,..,., 


1S31 ,... 


50 425, 196 


ie;)fi.,^ 

1841 . . - 


96, .-^70, 3^ 
87,041. 423 


1&46 ,, 


78. 4Xi, 97B 


ia5i . ........ 


170. 866. 883 


1836 . 


247 (kJy .^C^ 


I860..... 

1661 , 


310. ero, 916 
I7n, BOO, 383 


1863 

isea ,. 


158. 036, 474 
S28, QOl, (XJS 







ITei^ Jn<2/a trade. 



Tei4i^ 


G^d iwd iUn>r. 


Tradfir eiclmivD of gold and 
iJlver. 


Total, 




Ijoportc 


ExpoitM. 


ImpoTtri. 


E^portH. 


ImporlE. 


EsporU, 


1831 ' 

1896 

1831 ^ 


' £3, 35:1, 083 

l,6i:i.5i8 

1,263,364 

538.457 

70il,;i35 

1, 504, 533 

. 606,095 

167,577 

1, 798, 56:( 

3, 376, 791 

lOB. 573 

£38.227 


$318,503 
4'J6, 933 

no, mi 

1, 020, 487 

4l7,iri 

5^ij,470 

3. 312, ;«5 

575. 107 

1,058,321 

3,4U.P99 

2;02i,519 

2; 08 U 744 


♦11.(^1,701 
14. 2L% 713 
]4,4^.:159 
21.M4,25l 
17.8S^^231 
12.813.080 
33,701,039 
33^176,814 
4I,fl(>lJ34 
38. am 563 
28, 305, 091 
08, 4M, 908 , 


$11,818,767 
13,7:)0.rr7 
U,S36,a05 
12,240,395 
IS, 500, 428 
14, 056, 622 
1,% 163, 551 
16.7,57,615 
3ri,*5i)6.063 
20,841.701 
21. t^Xl 074 
29, 526, 259 


114,934,784 

i5,yi2,2:w 

15.TJ3,723 
21,ff!2,7(lS 
18, 585, 556 

14. 317, era 

SI, 3(17. 124 
33.344.3H! 
43,3^1.697 


*13, 130, 5TO 
14,157,710 
11, mCr 7*fl 


lg;J8 ., 


13,260,703 


1841 

lB4i 

IfKSl 


13;,0i7,«01 

14, 603, 0R9 

15. 47.^ m5 
17, 3:1a 72a 
ft4.fA4 ^ 


ie3£ ,..* ..,.-,.-. 


iBffl) ._.. 


l§gt 


4 1 . W3, 'ASS} i E4. 253. TOO 


WfiS 

Me*....-.,*,.... 


*^,5fil,Q64 
2D,0KJ,225 
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Trade of the several West India islands in the years 1860 and 1863, shtming 
the change of the balance of trade in the respective years. 



1860. 





ImportiL 


Exports. 




Imports. 


Exports. 


Swedish West Indiei 


♦18,793 
200,416 

1,934,459 
18,353 

2,002,723 


#97,218 
1,263,424 
5,368,479 

544,231 
2,673,682 


Caba 


$34,032,276 

4,512,935 

396,644 

283,098 


$12,382,869 

1,781,750 

303,431 

169,300 


Danish Weet Indies 


Porto Rico -.,..rr. ....... 


British West Indies 

PreiM^h Wwt Indim- -. ^ . • . • > 


Dutch West IndiM 

8«n Domingo 


Hajti 


Total 






Total /. 


4,174,744 


9, 947, 034 


39,224,953 


14,637,350 







Excess of exports, $5,772,290. Excess of imports, $24,587,603. 

Ften^entBge of imports to total, S9 per cent Percentage of imports to total, 73 per cent. 

Peraentage of total importi to total trade, 64 per cent 







1863. 








Imports. 


• 
Exports. 




Imports. 


Exports. 


Danish West Indies 

British West Indies 


$281,722 

2,078,475 

22,305 

1, 878, 337 

300,281 


$1,214,612 
7,555,321 

901,244 
3,968,731 

480,340 


Swedish West Indies 

Datch West Indies 

Cuba 


$32,303 

503,542 

21, 534, 065 

2,732,476 


$7,575 

352, 598 

14,811,289 

2, 217, 723 


French West Indies 


Hayti 


Porto Bico 


San Domingo, r.... 


Total 






Total 


4,561,120 


14,140,258 


24,802,386 


17,389 185 









Excess of exports, $9,579,138. « Excetsof imports, $7,4ia201. 

Percentage of imports to total, 24 per cent Percentage of imports to total, 58 por cent 

Pevoentage of total imports to total trade, 48 per cent 





Canadian and other British provincial trade. 




T«tf. 


Oi>id and sllTtir. 


Trade, oxeliodlTQ of gold mi 


Trade, [nclitalTe of gold a^d 
illTer. 




InportH. 


EiportL 


Import^ 


Exports. 

4 


loaporti. 


E^*^l^B. 


1^1 .__i_- „,.,.. 
lB3fl ..,.„.....-. 


$89,415 

^£M,S^4 

277,197 

54^^.474 

475, mi 

633,043 

44,677 

33,807 

278,585 

338,444 

7«8,370 

e, 536, 47S 


$462,256' 

982,000 

€4,438 

198,100 

2QL,9U0 

30 

4, WW 

30,400 

60,100 

5^^,045 

3, 661, 21G 


$40fi, 037 

43i^. E156 

5*7<7L2 

l,eSl,097 

1,4^290 

1. 314, 674 

6. m&, 44^ 

2L,S7^,614 

23, 51X TO6 

22, 7-24, 4fl9 

18,511,035 

17,4fl4,7e6 


t2, 010,004 
2,r26,5i5 

3»wy,ea8 

2,586,8!:^ 

6, 458, 463 

7,1,54,53:* 

13,014,693 

29, 025. :m 

22, ©15, 938 

2S.rms.5i3 

2it,573,070 
27,619,8H 


N95,44a 

653,950 

8H909 

2,427,571 

i,9cra, ]&7 

1.937,717 

6,683,123 

21,:iUV4^ 

33^851,331 

23, 05^2, im 

1&, 299, 995 

y4, 021,264 


$2, 010, DM 
2 58^ lii5 


1831 

IKJC * , . * - 


4,061.838 
2 fi5^ 2G6 


lg41 


6,656,5fi3 
7 40G 433 


1646 ,,-....*,.^,. 


1851 

1856 *,.. .* 


12, 014, 923 
2i>, 029, 34LJ 
22.706. 3^^ 
22, 745, 613 
21.079.115 
31 3sl 030 


laeo 

1861 

1862..,.,-. 

1B63 „ . , . , . . 







Notes. — The reciprocity treaty between the United States and Great Britain, concluded 5th of June, 1854, 
weirt into operation in the trade with Canada, October 18, 1854^ with New Brunswick, November 11, 1854 : 
with Prince Edward's island, November 17, 1854 ; with Newfoundland, November 14, 1855; and with regard 
to fish from all the provinces, on the 11th of September, 1854. 

The aggregate e3q>orts (Indnsive of specie and fpr^gn merchandise) to Canada and the other British North 
American possessions for the three years 1852-'53-'54, amounting to $48,216,516, exceeded the aggregate imports 
113.4 per cent The aggn^r&te exports of the five years, from the 30th of June, 1854, (which period covered 
tibe first four and a half years of the operation of the reciprocity treaty,) amounted to $1SS,90:),752, exceeding 
the imports of the same period 4L3 per cent The aggregate imports of the two years, 1860 and 1861, imme- 
diately preceding the rebellion, amounted to $46,914,314, exceeding the exports 3.2 per cent In the year 1862, 
tke first fbll fiscal year of the rebellion, the exports, amounting to $21,079,126, exceeded the imports 9.2 per 
eant; and in the year ending June 30, 1863, the exports ($31,281,030) exceeded the imports 30.2 per cent 

lb the trade with the British North American possessions other than Canada, in the year 1851, the exports 
aaiomited to $4,065,783, the imports to $1,736,651. This commerce had gradually grown to double these 
•mounts in 1860; the exports and imports holding about the same ratio, si^ the former about double the value 
ci the latter. In the- year 1863 the exports were $i|.0,998,505, the imparts $5,207,424. The Canada trade of 1851 
amounted to $12,885,611, of which the exports were 61.5 per cent In 1860 the total trade was $32,944,787, of 
which the exports were 43 per cent; in 1863 the total trade rose to $39,096,365, of which tha «x:^T\&^<5t«^$3k 
Mr cent In 1856, the year of the greatest trade with Canada pT«vVoxA \a \^Sfia,^<Ck V>\aiL wniomDlk ^««a 
$38,371,438, of which the exports were 54 per cent 
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FOBEIGN AKD DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 
Mexican and South American trade. 



Teotj- 


Gold ood iUtot. 


Tr«d0, «xdMlTe of gold aa6 


'Trade, indiutTfl tt£ fdd tt&d 
■llT«r. 




Import!. 


Ex portly 


ImportL 




Xmporti, 


Exports 


lesi 


f299.5^ 
542. 716 
5.307.604 
5, 019. 922 
£, 738,803 
S73, 3s?ri 
l,e[»2,3U6 
3, 160, 343 
6, 154, 434 
4,744,229 
S, 641.^32 
1,997,60(5 


tsiifSra 

373,553 

L 104, 233 
4bl,e44 
443,:J59 

1.466.370 

i,as4,5eo 

1,0^,030 
550, B57 
se^, 153 
30tJt865 


*1.70S,76C 
y, 892,453 
5, 941*, CC4 
12,063,237 
l:S,668.^58 
12,660,702 
SI, 4 ■11,3^0 
32,662,709 
37,452,52;j 
3-^,764,003 
E2,S74.904 
S5,44e,:jfl3 


?0, 414, 328 
12, 581, 757 
10, 996, 404 

10, ene, 015 

9, 561, 122 
9, 020, 063 
12,493,811 
ie,974,.^i5^ 
21,513,2^ 
10,349,76a 
15, 2f 15, 445 


|lt!)35. 31;& 
10, 435^ 169 
11,2G7,268 
17, 083, 159 
in, 407, 721 
13,1(34, i]30 
23, 133, 6i96 
35^823,112 
43, 606, 957 
37, 50$, 233 
24, 916, 836 
37, 445^991 


fS 626 220 


1^86 -. 


la, ariS, 310 


IRJl .„. ,....,.. 


11 338 ^7 


vsss 


11, eoo, Kia 

10 0i'2j 960 


liJil ,.»..... *.*. 


iBlfl 


9, 463, 44a 
13, 966, 181 
20. 199, i:J9 
KS 500 324 


W61,, .*,.. 

ISSfl 


1660 ..** ...**. 


IMBl ., .-... 


16 900 0^ 


ife.:„ 

1863 


15, 493, 5iia 

se, 197, 75a 



Asiatic, African, and miscellaneous trade. 



reai% i 


Gold fm4 tfUrer. 


Trade, exdnsl^e of e^d ODd 
■liver. 


Trader InehmlTe of gold &Dd 




Import*. 


EiporW. 


Import*. 


ExpoTtL 


tmportfl. 


Eiporte. 


1821 , 


$112, 444 

3, 7ite, 7i>i 

13L556 

116, 614 

135,873 

63,5tfJ 

1, 452, 533 

207, 3-J3 

145, ;i8i 

476, 442 

312, 5v13 

128^406 


(7,969,6*© 
2,5t^.iW9 
1,285,326 
1,0^,413 

1, 962, 231 
400, 13S 
422,365 

1,106,171 
3,551,335 

2, 231, 782 
3,379,756 
3,673,544 


$5,740,356 

7, 449, 6<>J 
5, S 19, 357 

14.1E»5.a^ 
7,324,M> 

10,8;^, 271 

23,9St«,lJei 
33.:157,870 
27,274,641 
15, 169, 0G5 
22,317,065 


(5.843,911 
Si, 125, 3W 
B,53iJ,760 
2,453,998 
2^407,632 
3,1 PI, 44 1 
5,fi3l,7li4 
11,627,959 
16,019,0^ 
12,412,910 
7,S49,744 
10, 84fi, 095 


t5,&,15.800 
11,236,367 

3,919^086 
14, 312, 301 

7, 460, 453 
10,895.853 
13,536,864 
S4, 207, 304 
X^Ki3,^l 
57,7^^1, (HI 
a5,4&l,5^ 
£^,445,471 


113,313,600 
4,654,356 
6 050 91:3 


182S 


1331 , 


1839 -. 


4.B«,401 
4,3<!9,8S3 
3,581,573 
6, 044. 089 
12.7,T4,130 
19, 570, 344 
14, 644, 603 
11 229 500 


1841 .... ..,..-.. 


1846 


3801 .... 

1836 ..-.. 


IStiO ....„,. 

1861 ., 


lS6-i * . * 


1SG3 .» ,... 


14, T'Jl, 639 





SHIP?INO OF THE UNITED STATES. 



The number, class, and tonnage of vessels built in the United States^ 1822 to 1863J 



T 

I 

I 

JL. 



Year& 



»r 

1822... 
1823..^. 
1824... 
1825... 
1826... 
1827... 
1828... 
1829... 
1830... 
1831... 
1832... 
1833... 
1834... 
1835... 
1836... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841.... 



Class of Tessels. 



Ships. 



Bxigs. 



Schoonen. 



Sloops and 
canal boats. 



Steamws. 



^1 
1^ 



64 


131 


260 


55 


127 


260 


56 


156 


377 


56 


197 


538 


71 


187 


482 


55 


153 


464 


73 


106 


474 


44 


58 


395 


25 


56 


4U3 


72 


95 


416 


132 


143 


568 


144 


169 


625 


98 


94 


497 


25 


50 


301 


93 


65 


444 


67 


72 


507 


66 


79 


510 


83 


« 89 


439 


87 


109 


378 


114 


101 


311 


U6 


91 


273 



168 
165 
166 
168 
227 
241 
197 
132 
116 
94 
122 
185 
180 
100 
164 
168 
153 
122 
224 
157 
404 



15 
26 
35 
45 
38 
33 
43 
37 
34 

100 
65 
88 
30 

124 

135 
90 

125 
63 
78 

137 



781 
994 

1,012 
934 
885 
672 
637 
711 

1,065 

1,188 
957 
507 
890 
949 
898 
858 
871 
761 

1,021 



75,347 

75,008 

90,939 

119,997 

126.438 

104,342 

98,375 

72,228 

58,084 

85,963 

144,539 

161,626 

118,330 

46,236 

113,628 

122,987 

113, 135 

120,988 

118,309 

118,894 

129,084 
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The number, ckuSf and tannage of vessels, Sfc. — Oontinued. 







ClftiHofTeaaeU, 








Te«nL 


Shlpi. 


Brle^ 


6«luHnf!r9. 


cjuiftlboatii. 


eteamrrB. 


1643 .,..>..*....-' 


SB 

73 
ISI 
100 
IM 
25* 
]9a 
347 

sut 

25S 

am» 

334 
SSI 
30fi 
S5l 

IM 

110 

uo 

€0 
97 


34 
47 
P7 
164 

ni» 

]74 
US 
1J7 
65 
79 
05 

na 

13G 
303 

58 
16 

36 
38 
17 
34 


133 
SHH 
393 
5716 

seo 

7{)1 
547 
5S4 

Gel 

661 
6J)5 
5^4 
504 
4.11 
ES7 

im 

300 
SfJ7 

ai3 


342 

3iKt 
W7 
370 
S^ 
3M 
207 
3&4 
336 

47tf 
253 
400 
2S4 
®9 
37 L 

:^7 

1,113 , 


79 
163 
Ifi^ 
2S5 
IPS 
175 

ssoe 

159 
233 

271 
291 
333 
£31 
SCO 
236 
172 
204 
264 

im 

367 


4S2 

706 ' 
1,(B3 
l,4iJ0 
1,518 
l.e.11 
1,547 
l,3tiQ 
1.3fi7 
1,444 
1.710 
1,774 

1,700 
S,a34 
1,353 
B70 
1.071 
1,143 

1,B33 


€3,mS 


1041 .*,-,. -.. 


100,5si7 


1645... ,.- 

1646... - 

ie<7 ..,. 


H6,0ia 
243, TO 


Ig40 ,,,,...,..„„... 


3iei, U7ffl 


m» -.. 

ifl»...-. - 

Ig5l ,,,, ,.„ 


2^6,577 
2JtSp31S3 


MSB.,., ._...,**.*,,,... 


.^'il.41'3 


igsi „,,, ^. 


435, 571 


1654... ..,,..,.., 

1355,.- "..- 


5:15, 6Jfi 
58:*, 456 


1856., „ -- -. 

IB57„ 


4Ca,3M 

378, 8U5 


1896..,.. 


243,387 


tS!59 ..,.,.,.. . 


i5€s mi 


1860. „,. 


2ta,fii»3 


1861 ,. ..».. 

laes - 


23:*, HS 


1983 .......,„„, 


310, SS4 







*For calendar years 1822 to 1833, fiscal years ending September 30, from 1834 to 1843, and ending June 30 
snbseqaently. 



SfflPPINO OP THE UNITED STATES; 



A comparative view of the registered and enrolled tonnage of the United States, 
shotoing the registered tonnage employed in the whale fishery, the proportion oj 
the enrolled and licensed tonnage employed in the coasting trade and fisheries, 
and the tonnage employed in steam navigation, from 1815 to 1863 inclusive. 



y*art. 



I 






I 
I 









Toni. 



II 



1815 

iei6 

1117 

i^a 

1819 
l^iO 
18S1 

1833 
1^4 
1835 

i«a6 

1837 
1^ 
1829 
1030 
3g31 
1833 
1©3 

1635 

1837 

mo 
^1 



85^. 

800, 
Sof). 
606, 

ei2, 

610, 
619, 
€28» 
630, 

700. 
737, 
747, 
6!2, 
650. 
576. 

6i*6, 
750, 

ea7, 

835, 
KH, 
810, 
832, 

b:i4. 

899, 
845, 
fl75f 



513,633 
571,458 
500,186 
615^,005 
647, 831 
661, 119 

eTft.osa 

696, 540 
6^H>,045 
739,100 
Ti2.a£3 
795, 213 
. B73, 4'S7 
9(28,773 
610,655 
615.311 
647,394 
753,461 
656,123 
(MJ1,4R0 

9ii?, ne 

984,331 
1,086,338 
1, 173, 047 

1,303,234 
1, 2S0, 999 
1,184,941 
1,117,031 



1, 388, 127 
1,373,219 
1,390,911 
1, 223, 184 
1,360,751 
l,£8t», ]£W 
1.393,958 
1, :K4, 695J 
1,336,556 
1. 383, 1€3 
1,4*A110 
1, 534, 190 
1. 630, 007 
1,741,391 
3, aeO, 707 
1,191,776 
I, ae7, 846 
1. 439, 450 
1.606,149 
1,7JJB,9OT 
1. 821, 940 
1, eeS, 101 
1,896,685 
1, 995, 639 
3, 096, 473 
2,180,764 
2, 1,10,744 
3,05^2,:BiO 



4,871 
16, 134 
31,700 
35,391 
S6, 070 
45,499 
39,918 
3;). 166 
35,379 
41, 757 
45,e:£) 
54,621 

57.;ie4 

33,911 
82,315 

72^ see 

101, 158 
103, 060 
97. 610 
1J4, 680 
127,343 
UEJ, 629 
131,845 
lr«J,93C 
157, 405 



as, 879 

31,609 

S3,0Ot 

34,053 

40,1U7 

39,418 

54,036 

64,471 

34,435 

00,813 

101,849 

123,813 

123,815 

145,506 

151 761 

19: J, 413 

204,933 

201,3:© 



462^807 
519, 026 
fi35. 798 
562,306 
589,387 
600.976 
6ia,7ll 
634. 618 
634,619 
6.'^7,82a 
657,809 

r^,4oe 

807,315 

e34,a'M3 

610.654 

615,399 

649,303 

751, 454 

Brj6, 123 

eV9,4GS 

^.i39. 118 

1. 001. usu 

l,€P6,3:tS 

1. irj, Ui7 

1. 363, 3;14 

1.280,999 
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FOBEIQN AKD DOMESTIC GO^IMEBCB. 



A comparative view of the registered and enrolled tonnage, ^c — ^Continued, 



Y6am 






5 

3 

o 
H 



P u 

pi 



u 






Too*, 



1^! 



18*3, -. 

IBW 

IBiS 

1S« 

1B4T 

JS«* 

1849 

lesi 

ies8 

1933 .,.,„.,.. 

1854 

1B55 

lese. 

liffT 

IA» »^ 

1859 

isett.,. 

leei 

1882 , 

1863 



1,009,315 

1, ffi,!, 173 
1,1:^0,^66 
1.241,313 
1, 3Rf), tift? 
1, 4'Jti, 3H2 
1, 5^&, 711 
1,720,307 
1. ei>fl. 44a 
2, 103, 674 
2,333,S19 
2,ri35^l3e 
S, 491, 4(13 
2, 4^ im 
% 499, 743 
S, ,'K)7, 4Q3 
S, 54(5, Ji:i7 

fl, i!9z, asi 

2,02tJ,li4 



1,149,E57 
i, 31 1, 330 
1,321,KS 
i. 431, 793 
1.507,73-3 

1, 7')3, 155 
1,805,073 
1/J49,743 
3,046,133 
2,33^1*^ f 
5,3031,336 

2, 4ey, t«3 
£, ere, &54 

3, 380, 24^ 
2, 47«. 875 
3,555,{>6g 
*3,a7,635 
£,807,631 
3.ay7,]e5 
S>82U,§13 
3,125,941 



2;417,0€2 
1*. sea, 084 

2, 83(^. 045 
3. 154, 043 
3,334,015 

3, S^, 454 

3, 772. 4;J9 

4, 338, 440 
4,4U7,010 
4, SOS, 903 
5,i!Ja.001 
4,871,653 
4, »40. J^ 
5,04^,808 
5.14i\<m 
5.K:i,f68 
5,5^9,8111 
5,112,164 
5,155,055 



l5Si,37* 
16B,3@Q 
300. 9:^5 

iy3,fl58 
1&3, lf*0 

11^0, \m 

li^ 016 
lei. 644 
1B3|,7^ 
103; MS 
181, 901 
lSe,773 
1 By, 213 
1HS,771 
108^503 
1^5, 7:^ 
100,841 
145.734 
117,713 
09,325 



95^867 
37:1,179 

SM7,8a3 
404. 1^1 
437. S91 

525. JHO 
5?3,flll7 
643,^0 
514, 007 
C7C,rj07 
770, 3(55 
673,077 
705,764 
729,330 
7(^,43^ 
867.337 
877, 203 
710,46^3 
575, 5ia 



1, 14^, ana 

1,S1U331 
1, 38*^, 344 
1,3! 9, £89 
1.554.S5a 
1,747,631 
l,e47.234 

1, 899, 5M 
3,fW3,33Q 
£,183, 227 
2;;303,334 
2,411,335 
3, 515, 73ffl 

2.4:J3,370 
a, ^i>X Oliff 

2, Oils, 576 
% 2in, 631 
2,«1G,39B 
a, 773, 005 
a, 1:^,^39 



STATISTICS OF GENERAL TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 

The great extent to which the course of foreign commerce has been diverted 
in recent years from direct lines to and from the countries of production and 
consumption gives a constantly increasing degree of importance to the statistics 
of trade with the countries in whose hands the carrying trade is being absorbed* 
The first and chief of these intervening countries is England. The statements, 
annually published by that government are very full and comprehensive, and 
may be taken as the best available illustration of the commerce of the world. 
There are few articles the produce of any country which are not now largely 
carried through British ports, and whose quantities, values, and destination do 
not appear in the British statistics. 

In the year 1862 the total value of British exports to the United Statefe was 
<3ei9,173,907— $92,801,710, of which more than one-fourth was articles wholly 
of ** foreign and colonial produce," their value being c£4,846,037, or $23, 454,8 19". 
The manufactures designated as the produce of the United Kingdom were also 
made up in great degree of foreign staples, imported crude from the countries 
of their origin. The comparison of British exports to the United States for 
several years, distinguishing those of foreign origin, strikingly illustrates the 
progress of this carrying trade. 



Exports from Great Britain to the United States, 






l&W. 


1858. 


1850. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


Of the produce and manufac- 

turo of the United Kingdom. 

Of foreign and colonial produce 


£18,985,939 
1,090,956 


£14,491,448 
1,302.253 


£22,553,405 
1,864,487 


£21,667,065 
1,240,616 


£9,064,504 
1,961,179 


£14,327,870 
4,846,037 
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In values of the United States, 





1857. 


1858. 


1659. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


C^ *he produce and manofac- 

tore of the United Kingdom. 

Of foreign and colonial produce 


$91,891,945 
5,2ao,22? 


$70,138,608 
6,302,904 


$109,158,480 
9,0*4,117 


$104,86a595 
6,004,581 


$43,872,199 
9,49-.2,106 


$69,346,891 
23,454,819 


Totals 


97,172,172 


' 76,441,412 


118,182,597 


110,873,176 


83,364,305 


92,801,710 





The increasing proportion of foreign articles to the total export in the last 

±r^o years corresponds with the changed direction of commerce noted in the 

©liipping accounts. For 1863 the value of foreign and colonial produce exported 

cannot be obtained, but the value of the produce of the United Kingdom 

sent to the United States is nearly the same as in 1862 — «5615,351,626, or 

^74,301,869. 

The crude staples of British manufactures are now in great proportion of 
foreign origin. Wool from South America, South Africa, Australia, and other 
colouies, and also- from various continental states of Europe, is imported in 
immense quantities. Flax, undressed, from Russia, enters equally with the 
flax of Ireland into linen manufactures. The quantities of flax and hemp 
imported into England from Russia for six years amount to the following : 



Years. 


FLAX. 


HEMP. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


1887 


63,745 
46,544 
53,723 
52,4«2 
47,628 
61,728 


$10,695,494 
10,070,564 
12,870,054 
12,485,501 
10,913,769 
16,367,147 


29,035 
30,281 
35,460 
29,472 
23,043 
80,460 


$4,633,574 
4,264,263 
5,075,311 
4,353,018 
3,444,245 
5,394,412 


1858 


1859 


I860 


1861 


1862 





These are but single examples among many, showing the vast quantities of 
raw materials imported into England for manufacture, the final products of 
which constitute the exports designated as the " Produce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom." It is, therefore, but reasonable to estimate that a large 
ihare of those values are in a certain sense a portion of the indirect commerce 
between the real countries of production and those of consumption. 

The carriage »f foreign produce not manufactured in this manner is tending 
towards concentration in a few hands with great rapidity, and England far 
exceeds the German states and all others combined in the volume of this 
bMiness. Taking tropical articles, or staples of almost universal consumption, 
and particularly those produced by distant countries, such as were for twenty 
or thirty years from the commencement of the great European wars the especial 
commerce of vessels of the United States, the results become very decided and 
conspicuous. The following table compares the quantities of such articles re- 
exported by England for five years to 1863 : 



Ex. Doc. 55- 
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Exporttfrom England of certain articles ofjoreign production. 



ArtlcLci, 



185S. 



1800. 



imi. 



2EGSL 



liaea. 



Co#o* lbs.._. S,ei3,S4e 

Coflbe..... .._■.. ..do*-..! fl9^5§6^054 

CtrttoD. ,,...<.. -. ..ap-,-,17^1J7j!j3y 



i}ochlDeal> ,--^i^ do. 

IiiflleQ ^,^..cto 

Lai6 Ay& ^.. do, 

LoewMd .,„♦., H.^ . V*, * * * * , * i,* toaa- 4,v 

Terra japcmiCA . >l. .* do. .1,., 

Cateli........ »>........ do.. _. 

CarfflntS..-.— —,.—,,-,,*— , twte... 

l£aliliu*.«. ..-< .._-.^..«...^-.-:...do-«^. 

Gtuuta....... ..,.,,# tone.,* 

Htimp.,.^.,,,« ^^^...^^^^ ewtfl-.. 

JulCt aud the lUcQ ..^........^do..*, 

lildei, dry^ .v. .....do 

wot **...>*« dop*,^ 

OQt pattn do.... 

cvGaa-Diit «-«-.-^..«..P<*do..P. 

olive ,.... «,,.... do 

petroleum ....-...-. ^.....^*.<. do.... 

M^tiUB: copper ...,,,,,,,,..,,, ,dci..,, 

tin do 

Qnl<^kaltvi?r lb«>... 

Ripe .... , ^ sntf... 

Faltpeitre ^ ,*,*,-*►.***-* *^** -,.,-,* . . >4- .do* , , „ 

Boede: flaxftEtdiiti»e«d...*.., bntb... 

riip«s^ed* do.. ^* 

Bllk^rnw.. lbs.... 

waitte .owti. .. 

thrown ..,...*_*....*.,,*..... Iba 

muniifjadtitrieij of LndJa pleocfa . , 

Spices: olnDftmaa*. *.*..^.. p. *..... Ib&.... 
pepper,.,..,..^ .do.... 

^HlB. .-do..,. 

dovet. . .i ^.i- do 

imtin^ei.*.t *...... ..do. p.. 

{^bigrei- p, ; do. . . p 

pliuenta........ dQ. ... 

TE^ed ..,.i..i...t.«»..^.....d04...>^ 

KolaitHt!^ .,...*. do.., ^ 

TaUow...P -_*^..*......dia.... 

Tea- Ibfl 

Tob«cco . ...H,.....p.p.......*.....^do..*p 

mantifbcttu'^ . .....do 

Wluei ......ntllR-.. 

Wool* abs.,., 

otbor,.. - d».... 



1, Ma, E40 

404,769 

3S4 
765 

70v377 

Hot givau, 
,...dD ..... 
144,453 
lOe, Bii 
]5ff,475 
lH74i 



S. 491^330 

£50, 42e, G40 
I,e7P,0OO 

(!, M^, [m 
455, ^sr 

1,048 
97,305 
D1,5D6 
20,459 
57,4yi 
4^511 
141, 1C9 
110; 402 
184,311 
141,459 
Sa,li» 



47,ffl3e 

7,003 

2,333,930 

1,155,075 

I0f», 547 

863, Gl 6 

1, 3&4, 272 

S^ 153,397 

1,505 

254,537 

S40, 36D 

703f,(i78 

6, 651, e24 

007,799 

B-JS, 343 

331,103 

1,131,043 

SL 251, 64B 

ai5,B37 

6e,&T4 

eo,i50 

fl,7S3 
6; 41a, 794 

11, 171, 1&4 
1,509,319 
2, 132, 708 

30, 61 G, 278 
e, am, 70i3 



73,515 

10,1K3 

2,364,fi^ 

1,173,090 

28,825 

S55,5e4 

^153,995) 

1,506 

426,800 

113,993 

G91,8IG 

9, 131, 837 

6l9t657 

709, SM 

H2y7 

701,450 

£1693,816 

386,333 

4D,97S 

9,12T 

8,308,530 

S,37J,ai4 

1,402,581 
2^^^5,306 
25,854,041 
4, BBS; 662 



4,508,297 
4G,e0O,3i5d 

.290,207,020 

1. C91, oea 

7, STia, 720 

31>2,F.I0 

3,847 

1,578 

973 

63,991 

41,848 

12,4D3 

fiB,958 

89,459 

198,598 

8Bv2e6 

175,070 

SIS, 654 

261,800 

SO 

7a, 4^ 

19,173 

l,:nT,039 

1,725.168 

18,614 

778,376 

614,508 

4,€96,W2 

835 

82,870 

134,849 

784,977 

81,065,954 

636,458 

306,057 

170,470 

801,300 

3,848,560 

471.9!^ 

35, 918 

105,!>48 

157.650 

13,847,030 

7,554,218 

],292,0i0 

1,923,255 

44,748,506 

9, 576, 962 



1,450,814 

5*3,899,630 

214, 714, 640 

2,(X}7,616 

,■>, 914, 496 

Not glruu. 

...do ..... 

...do...., 

...do.... 

102, 919 

^.851 

ie.224 

73.841 

11«?,838 

220,714 

65t071 

2fJl,948 

165,778 

20,360 

63,660 

173,571 

21,61^ 

1,027,39a 

1,272,040 

78,C88 

735,224 

346,056 

S,30fli, 861 

4,228 

137,995 

1^8,854 

813,591 

12,623,463 

Not fjlven, 

...do . ...i 

...do...., 

,..,do ..... 

• p. .do 

341,470 
32.711 

5i,aa9 

132. 851 
37,343,603 
12, 605. 155 

946,865 

2,110,423 

37,441,617 

10,653,811 



fl^us^ioo- 

71, 3B5, 23S 
S41,750tfl9a 
2,288,e€0 
6,12S;,S56, 
Not glTerw 
.-..do ..... 
,_..<io . 

...,do 

97,093 
38,98d 

7,fftS 
104,018 
168,389 
^9,744 

203, IBO 

197,300 

18^360 

163,430 

S2L70L 

1,^40, eos 

1,6(^701 
90,31^ 

476,112 

3,853,919 

1,08? 

S16(,e03 

77, 79ff 

312,933 

10, 911, 684 

Wot gIveiL 

...do 

..p40 

...do ..,,. 

...do ...... 

4S8,360 

28^309 - 

43,206 ' 

33,654 

36.319,6S4 

10,413,339 

3, 103, 531 

3.i^,7T3 

49, 344, 377 

H582,54a 



* Of Brttiab poafWHionik 



The designations of quantity given here to some extent mask the magnitude 
of a portion of the entries— sugar, rice, oils, dried fruits, tallow, and many other 
items, being designated in hundred-weights and tons, instead of pounds and 
gallons. In coffee, sugar, cocoa, indigo, wool, and others, the increase in 1863 
is yery great even over 1862, and the quantities are more than twice as great as 
those carried in 1859. In 1863, 41,842,311 pounds of wool were re-exported 
to the United States. In 1862 the following items are conspicuous among the 
foreign exports to the United States, which may also be found in the general 
table of exports of foreign and colonial produce^ which follows in another place. 
They are here contrast^ with 1860: 
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Articles. 



1860. 



1862. 



Cofiee lbs. 

Cotton lbs. 

Currants lbs. 

H^np....-.-..- • - cwts. 

Indigo Ibe. 

Bice lbs. 

Silk, raw *-v lbs 

8ilk,lmubs i. lbs. 

Skins, goat No. 

Tea lbs 

Tobacco, manufactured lbs. 

Wool lbs 



1,991 

73,808 

16)6,599 

304 

529,648 

58,912 

66,994 

3,808 

171,655 

89,820 

3,392 

2,841,200 



902,354 

21,507,360 

1,435,392 

31,440 

1,722,000 

24,147,200 

101,128 

277,312 

385,893 

2,539,508 

20,864 

11,578,426 



The correflpondiDg qnantitieB for 1863 cannot be obtained,* except for wool 
and one or two other items. Many other articles increase in greater or less 
degree, as can be seen hj reference to the general table of exports of foreign 
produce to the United States. 

Before proceeding to the generca statistics of British trade with the United 
States, as prepared from the official publications of that government, the relation 
of the United States to the distant tropical carrying trade, and to the carrying 
trade generally, may be further illustrated. The India trade was for a long 
time in American hands, and most cargoes arriving from the east for any port 
of the Atlantic markets broke bulk first in our own ports, and were re-exported 
in United States vessels- to the west of Europe. This India trade also laid the 
foundation of many manufactures, among them those of morocco leather, silk 
spinning and silk finishing of piece goods, dyeing, &;c. The Calcutta trade 
continued longest in the possession of United States vessels, being first for a 
long period carried to Philadelphia with the China trade, and for the last ten 
Tears controlled at Boston. It ceased nearly with the breaking up of sailing 
Unas in the east, in 1862 and 1863, through the piracies conducted in the interest 
of the rebellion. 



CARRIAGE OF FOREIGN PRODUCE BY THE UNITED STATES. 

.Of the total value of the exports of the United States, a proportion varying 
from one-half in the earlier years to one-fifteenth in 1860 was of articles of 
foreign origin. For fifteen years, from 1796 to 1810, the exports of domestic 
produce and of foreign produce were nearly the same; the aggregate for this 
period being $547,525,900 of domestic and $514,489,291 of foreign exports. 
In some single years iiie value of foreign articles carried became very large: in 
1799, $45,500,000; m 1801, $46,642,000; in 1806, $60,283,000, and in 1807» 
41^9,643,000. The average for periods of five vears each, from 1796 to 1860, 
shows a large excess in the early periods over those of recent years : 

Annual average, 1796 to 1800 .$34,190,775*^ 

1801 to 1805 37,084,4t6 

" 1806 to 1810 35,622,607 

" 1811 to 1815 6,818,860: 

" ♦ " 1816 to 1820 18,619,327 

" " 1821 to 1825 25,812,023 

" 1826 to 1830 20,114,944 

1831 to 1835 21,542,608 

" " 1836 to 1840 18,347,791 

« « 1841 to 1845 12,I15,0ia 
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Annual average, 1846 to 1850 $13,705,293 

1851 to 1855 21,968,924 

1856 to 1860 23,813,687 

Single year 1861 21,145,427 

Single year 1862 16,869,641 

Single year 1863 25,959,248 

Average of first ten years $35,637,626 

Average of last ten years 22,891,306 

A previous table shows the leading articles of foreign produce exported from 
Great Britain, and Approximately the extent of the present carrying trade rf 
that country. The same articles now njako up the chief part of the trade of 
the United States in articles of foreign origin exported, and they have been tli6 
conspicuous elements of that trade from the beginning. A rapid increase in the 
quantities carried by England is observable, and a decline in those carried by 
the United States. To illustrate this tendency fully, as regards the United 
States, a comparison of periods of four or five years each, separated by a con- 
siderable interval of time, may be made, the first period being from 1824 to 
1828, and the last five years ending with 1860. The first division of articles 
embraces crude staples of tropical or semi-fropical origin, with a few mann£sLC- 
tures peculiar to remote countries, and subsequently a list of leading articles 
not of tropical origin is given : 



Articles of tropical or semi-tropical origin exported from the United States. 



Articles. 



1824. 



1825. 



1826. 



1827. 



1828. 



Cocoa 

Coflfee 

Cotton 

Cotton manufactures of India* 

Dye-woods 

Fruits 

Indigo 

Opiumt 

Silk, raw 

Silk manufactures of India.. 
Silk manufactures, all other. . 

Spices 

Spirits, West India 

Sugar 

Tea 

Cigars, Havana 

Sulphur 

Wines 



$377,936 

2,923,079 

30,311 

321,204 

545,391 

36,813 

513,271 



$495,082 

3,254,936 

88,360 

443,271 

884,448 

55,713 

891,974 



$419,577 

1,449,022 

28,852 

336,295 

459,600 

29,522 

712,080 



1,407 

1,816,325 

not named. 

600, 171 

210,951 

999,093 

562, 109 

41,336 

2,653 

328,453 



21,639 

1,380,237 

1,235,399 

705,120 

263,857 

1,614,697 

1,482,141 

33, 175 

3,704 

448,955 



132,295 
1,651,492 
1,583,228 

578,729 

253,626 

1,742,034 

1,308,694 

41,466 

696 

366,485 



$441,221 

2,324,784 

9,875 

230,448 

350,448 

54,739 

864,951 

394,290 

181,150 

891,975 

814,676 

363, 129 

208,836 

1,191,506 

772,443 

49,977 

1,512 

342,356 



$345,874 
1,497,0»7 

22,810 
324,274 
419,961 

89,304 
362,768 
139,790 

47,277 
713,616 
512,974 
181,307 
241,773 
828,490 
672, 9d4 

39,945 

4,311 

327,806 



* " Nimkeeiig*' only, t Opium was not named previous to 1827. It was undoubtedly largely carried. 



The following table gives the values of the same class of articles exported in 
eight years, ending with 1863. The contrast between the yearfe of the first 
series in cocoa, coffee, silk, and indigo, and those of the second senes, is great i 
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Exports of foreign articles. 



Articles, 



1857. IBSa. 



186a leeL vsm. msL 



Coooa . - 

Cofffefl .,,„*.*.,., 
Ccittoa 

t>y«- woodi, .._.,,*. 

rrnitB... ..— 

Indigo ,„ 

fiUt palm luid oQCDn-mit 

Opi&m 

Bak, raw ....... 

fip1c«E .,„,. ^ ..,,.. * 
Spirltft» W«t ludLa. . . 

Tea 

Ctgsn *,,**.. .,,.,., 
Wlaea ..-.,.. 



$83,766 



$5!*, 901 
9, eie, 904 



1167. (MO 
1, 583, 070 



662.757 
128,fi£}0 
71. 6K) 



87^,143 
137,237 

ea,:7B 



591. 351 
167, 416 
390.050 



$169,433 

l,eSl75f^ 

18,308 

3120,500 

15^.765 

10, MS 



19,^0 

4. 255 

S74, 5:J9 

475, \m 

56,993- 
243,499 
€3*2,(511 
\m. 74S 
167,^10 



4,163 

4-3,055 

1,180.1JG3 

1. 430. fllS 

307,143 

li39,5I5 



A54& 
94,093 

C54, ^m 

416, 763 
40,8(B 
14, 400, 050 
l.:i^.4SJg 
166,003 
172,764 



19. D7a 

a4u. ftse 

189, B45 

49. 4mr 

f>.233,S8l 

'J,4m,5<i» 

S2(J.S34 

206.013 



|27l,?»S7 

2,2CS^691 

10,400 

316, 806 

36l,«45 

4P, 175 

45,038 

\:\ 465 

176,589 

299, ;m 

489, 070 
llG,ft]7 
«, 150, 839 
l,985,S(Xl 
B7.*,6e3 
165,280 



f1!»5,e46 

777.485 

8,730 

306,599 

193. 315 

34,45a 

178,23fl 

31,43iJ 

124, 104 

SP8,Tm 

:^6, 146 

44, 496 

3. 755, 781 

1, 556, RiO 

175,993 

181, 318 



$144, 09& 

1,383,0^0 

16,647 

389, 119 

mi 576 

117,*>2 

230.734 

5ii,l>4G 

31,412 

SOI, 109 

113,317 

38,4GS 

1,307,743 

138,669 
170,801 



fSfil. 717 

771,007 

4P5. 536 

2<;7.4^ 

12.^, J143 

438. 450 

3c!. 815 

14, 112 

276,785 

^¥2.404 

33.305 

1,504.27s 

1.033,723 

146, 219 

174,490 



In view of the general advance of trade in these articles, the entire list must 
be regarded as having declined from the first to the second period. 



DIRECT TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 



The British official tables of trade and navigation give the following values 
of imports from and exports to the United States for seven years, ending with 
1862 ; the values being changed to their equivalent in money of the United 
States : 



Years. 



1656 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 



Imports from United 
States. 



$174,471,2^1 

162,852,578 
165,804,920 
165,975,066 
216,600,657 
239,046,158 
134,141,360 



Exports to United 
States. 



(109,465,684 
97, 172, 172 
76,441,513 
118,182,597 
110,873,176 
53,364,306 
92,801,710 



Our own account of this trade is made up for fiscal years ending June 30, 
Dtd it can therefore be compared definitely only in periods. It is impracticable 
to divide the fiscal year of the United States, and to reconstruct the summaries 
for calendar years. 



Yeara« 



EXPORTS TO GREAT BB.ITAIN, 



Bomostic 



Fompfn. 



Total. 



IMPOIITS FROM 



J^r^'58 , 
/feS-'59- 



fI60 742.372 

l97,26Clj756 
116,583,955 
10,\a9S,554 
111,436/Jay 



^1, 618, 435 
3,195,312 

12,089,648 
2,790,007 
6,080,165 
3,951,968 
4,699,6l>2 
9,161,577 



Jl 63, 360, 807 
185,845,764 
168,094,848 
174,915,853 
903, 340, 9-21 
120,535,923 
110,598,156 
120,617,806 



$122,966,082 
J 30, 803,093 

95,730,658 
125,754,421 
131^,596,484 
139, 206, 377 

86,481,430 
113,136,1Q(ti 
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The British account does not include gold and silver bullion or coin, while 
the account of the United States does. The total value of specie and bulHon 
sent to Great Britain among our exports in the seven years ending with June, 
1862, was $2^,751,778, and the total received from Great Britain in the saitno 
period was $55,894,096. The detail of this exchange of specie was as foUowB^ 
as given in the United States record for fiscal years— the British statistics bdng 
for calendar years : 

Exports to Englaod. lopcNti from Eui^ted, 

1855-^56 $3i,161,062 $421,771 

1856-'57 50,890,268 4,069,054 

1857-'58 39,636,001 6,754,367 

1858-'59 41,760,051 147,383 

1859-'60 - 33,380,575 101,371' 

1860-'61 12,174,820 32,678,440 

1861-'62 24,729,001 11,721,720 

1862-'63 50,339,267 238,499 

British account. . 

Imports into England Exports to United 

from United States. 8ut«a. 

1856 Not given ce96, 227 

1 857 Not given 859, 110 

1858 <3e4, 811, 772 202, 667 

1859..... 9,672,981 14,342 

1860 4,792,582 1,727,220 

1861... 66,683 7,381,953 

1862 10,064,162 37,628 

1863 8, 147, 524 64, 195 

KoTB.— The importatidng of gold and silver coin and bullion were exempted by law from 
cntrj inwards at the custom-house until the passing of the act of 20 & 21 Vict., oap. 03, 
in the year 1857. 

Changing these to United States values thej become : 

Imports into England. Exporti to United ScitBii 

1B56 $465,738 

IB57 4,642,092 

1858. $23, 288, 976 980, 424 

lS59 46, 817, 228 69. 415 

I860 23, 197, 306 8, 359, 448 

1861 ; 322,745 35,728,652 

1862 48, 710, 544 181, 635 

1863 39,434,016 . 263,303 

The account of exports to the United States made up from British records is 
but $50,690,707 for eight years, against $56,132,595 recorded in the United 
States as imported from Great Britain, a difference of near five and a half mi^ 
lions of dollars. As the years 1856 and 1863 embrace very small exports, fho 
correction of the United States account to calendar years would not lemore tha 
discrepancy. The account of imports into England is also short in Britifah 
records as. compared with our own. Taking the six years fully reported, flm 
j total by the British tables is $181,170,815 ; and by American, for fiscal yetiiw 
1 $202,019,715, a diffiarence of $20,848,910.^ This difference is also too large to 
be explained by the differences in the years. It is to be noticed, howeyer, Aat 
ihe British entiy waa by ounces both for gold and silyer, with a computed rtHe^ 
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**bX the market price at the time of entry." Thia is probably the chief canse of 
the discrepancy. 

Another and important point to be observed in the general comparison of the 
statistics is the incompleteness of the return pf United States exports in the 
&ical year ending June 30, 1861. For the last three quarters of that year cer- 
tain ports of the southern States failed to make returns of the commerce trans- 
acted, which in most cases continued under the flag of the United States very 
nearly to the close of the fiscal year. At Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans, 
the transactions of three entire quarters were not returned to the Treasury De- 
partment, and at all the other potts south of Norfolk two entire quarters were 
not returned. These ports were the channels through which nearly all the 
cotton, rice, and other staples of the south were exported, and the shipment of 
these was unprecedentedly active in the first months of 1861, and quite down 
to June of that year. In the original publication of the statistics of that year 
no correction was made for these omitted returns, and the effect is shown in the 
previous table of the total values exported to England as given by the two 
authorities. That country credits the United States with $239,046,158 in value 
of exports, while the return, uncorrected for the omission of southern ports, is 
but 8116,583,955. 

To make the best correction practicable in the case, it is assumed, as a mini- 
mum, that the exports at these ports for quarters not returned were at least equal 
to the transactions of the corresponding quarters of the previous year. The 
total value of the exports of those ports during the like period of the preceding 
year was $161,011,950 of domestic produce, and about $500,000 in value of 
foreign produce. This correction of the general aggregates cannot so readily be 
applied to the detail of countries. The great bulk of values was of cotton, and of 
this but a small proportion was to other countries than England. The evidence 
afforded by the British statistics is conclusive that the general sum assumed is 
too small, since the excess admitted by them is $170,000,000 in the three years 
1860, 1861, and 1862.* 

The British account of cotton alone received from the United States during 
the year ending with June, 1861, would show near a hundred millions of 
dollars' worth beyond the quantity officially returned in the United States as 
having been exported, the last-named aggregate being 207,342,265 pounds, 
value $22,651,923. The British report, which can in this case be made to 
conform in time to our fiscal year, credits the United States with 968,006,928 
pounds, value $140,961,448. 

Poa]id& Value. 

British..... 968,006,928 $140,961,448 

American 207,342,265 22,651,923 

Difference 760,664,663 118,309,525 



This statement of differences in one article for the period of one year proves 
that if all the exports were embraced in the correction, a total not less than 
twenty millions greater would be required for the entire correction. The fol- 
lowing table of monthly receipts of cotton in England firom the United States 
shows the course of this trade for three years, and the enormous proportions it 
reached in 1861, for which year the United States records fail to show what 
it was: 

- *■ ■ — ■ ■■ — ■ — .. — _. 

• Ibis coxreetioQ was adopted in the finance report of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
. Pecnmber, 1868, increasing the total of domestic exports for the fiscal year 1860**6 1 to 
fS89|711|891» and the foneign to $21,146,427, the aggngate oxgoda Mgb% VW\^^^^%\&^ 
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Monthly receipts of cotton in England from the United States. 



Month. 



1859. 



Qaaatity. Value. 



1860. 



Qnantity. Yalne. 



1861. 



Quantity. YaloA. 



January 

February 

March 

April V. 

May 

June 

Half year. 

July 

. August 

September 

October 

November .... 
December...^ 

Half year. 
Year 



CtDtM.. 

177,554 
992,468 
711,316 
609,312 
708,956 
1, 585, 647 



Pounds. 

580,010 
3, 184, 255 
2,448,113 
2,061,506 
2, 212, 534 
4,983,454 



CvtM. 

316,895 
1, 204, 091 
1,629,298 
1,000,098 
1,233,749 
1,810,704 



Pound*. 

998,219 
3. 792, 887 
4,942,204 
3, 033, 631 
3,814,741 
5,069,971 



Cvta. 

172,205 
939,970 
1,494,521 
1. 354, 605 
985,521 
927,813 



Pownda. 

572,283 
3, 179, 855 
4,969,383 
4.8<?9.155 
3. 621, 79a 
3,463,836 



4,725,153 

1,199,967 
437,291 
351, 626 
204,148 
221,690 

1,446,797 



15,469,872 

4, 059, 888 
1, 479, 501 
1, 189. 668 
678, 792 
750,051 
4, 641, 807 



7,194,835 

701, 182 
660,274 
179,344 
130,732 
52,702 
1, 044, 250 



21, 651, 653 

1, 928, 251 

1, 893, 449 

544, 010 

405, Oil 

175,234 

• 3, 472, 111 



6,874,635 

840,064 
448, 061 
146, 464 

3,630 
286 

4,029 



20^706,300 

3.283,250 

1.881,857 

637,867 

19,050 

1.485 

20,682 



3,861,519 
8, 586, 672 



12,799,707 
28,269,579 



2, 768, 484 
9, 963, 319 



8,418,066 
30,069.719 



1, 442, 534 
7, 317, 169 



5,864,190 
26,670,399 



. Converting these into the quantities and values of the United States, the 
receipts of cotton in England for the three calendar years became : 

Pounds. Value. 

1859 961,707,264 $136,824,762 

1860 1,115,891,728 145,537,340 

1861 819,522,928 129,084,731 

Even after the first of July, when the ports of the United States were closed 
to all legal trade, and for which no estimate has been made, the quantity of 
American cotton received in England was very great, amounting to 161,563,808 
pounds, value $28,382,723. Probably the larger share of that received ijx 
England in July was cleared from southern ports before the last of June, and 
therefore it properly belongs with the additions made to correct that account in 
comparison with our own. 

Recurring to the summaries of exports and imports between the two countries, 
compared on a previous page, we may assume a correction of the export values 
of United* States records given for 1 860-'61 and 1861-'62, equal to the two values 
of cotton shown to be in excess in this last calculation, namely: $118,309,525 
in 1800-'61, and $28,382,723 in 1861-62. More clearly, these are corrections 
on the first and second half years of 1861 ; and whatever qiay be the deduction 
from them on aqcount of the later months of 1861 is fully made up by the 
export of other articles of which no account has been taken. The addition 
to the United Stated is therefore the sum of $146,692,248, still leaving a 
small deficit in the difference between this sum and $170,000,000 before shown 
to be the British excess for three years, exclusive of the foreign exports. These 
foreign exports amount to $14,731,735, leaving the actual difference aboat ten 
millions of dollars. 

The other portions of the series agree very well with each other. There is 
reason to believe, however, that the United States record is generally short of 
the full values as regards produce actually landed for consumption in England. 
Many cargoes of provisions, grain; and flour clear for Irish or Channel portiB 
for orderB) an^ this was more frequently the case m 1861, 1862, and IWif 
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than in previous years. Apparently being cleared for British ports, and so 
recorded at United States ports, they do not enter at those ports, and do 
not appear in their imports. During the year 1862 one hundred vessels touched 
at Cork for orders, of which a considerable share ultimately proceeded to conti- 
nental ports. 

It is, moreover, established beyond doubt that there are large deficiencies in 
the report of outward cargoes, particularly at the port of New York. There 
being no outward inspection, and clearance being always given on the oath of 
the shipper or agent, a degree of inaccuracy has grown up, which is mainly the 
consequence of naste. Undervaluationti and imperfect schedules of cargo occur 
where no intent to evade the law exists, particularly as no questions of revenue 
are involved. Clearance only on the verification of cargo by an outward 
inspector, as in nearly every European state, would be the only practicable 
measure for correcting these omissions, and for securing an absolutely full report 
of exports. 

COMPARISON OF EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO THE UNITED STATES WITH 
THE REPORTED IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES RECORDS. 

The chief fact disclosed by these comparisons is the gigantic character of the 
trade conducted through British ports for other nations, and for the general 
markets of the world, from which our direct shipping is being withdrawn. 
Either in the crude form in which they were imported, or in partial or complete 
transformation as manufactures, vast quantities of the staple products of the 
United States pass through England to other markets of final consumption in 
every year. 

Taking the aggregates exchanged for six years preceding the war, or inclu- 
ding one year of partial disturbance, each single year of the series gives a 
similar result, and confirms the general conclusion. The British record is short, 
comparing calendar with the nearest corresponding fiscal years, as follows : 

British statement British statement 

defieient. in t 



- 1856 $12,800,398 

1857 33,030,921 

1858 19,279,145 

1859 7,571,824 

5 860 27,723,308 ........ 

x'861 85,842,071 

1862 $6,320,280 

The exports of British produce and manufactures are reported at the ** de- 
clared real value," or on the statement of the exporter, while the exports of 
foreign and colonial produce are at "computed real value" — ^a value determined 
npon the reported quantities by the officers of the customs. It can scarcely be 
biclieved that the values reported when entering United States ports are in 
excess, nor does there appear . any probable correction of these entered values 
which will remove the discrepancy. The solution is undoubtedly to be found 
in the account of remittances in the form of bills of exchange drawn against 
the exports of United States produce, the extent of which remittances can only 
be inferred from the debt of the United States held abroad, in connexion with 
other causes. 

According to a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, madc^to the Senate 
ia 1854, the amount of American stocks and loans reported to be held by for- 
efeners June 30, 1853, was two hundred and twenty-two millions of dollars. 
large sums' were also known to exist of which no report could be obtained, 
estiiouated at a total nearly equal to that reported. The increase a.ccx\\vcv.^ \s^ 
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the next seven years we do not stop to estimate. French authorities have esti- 
mated the capital held hj foreigners in United States national, State, and 
mtmicipal stocks, inclndii^ bank and railroad stocks, at a total stm of five 
hundred millions. Dividends and interest paid on this sum, averaging six per 
cent per annum, would require remittances to the extent of thirty mimons, for 
which sum there would of c6urse be no commercial equivalent, either in com- 
modities or in money. To this must be added the expenditures of travellers and 
the remittances of emifijrants, together not less than five millions annually. Ttie 
sum of thirty-five mimons, therefore, is in all probability remitted in bUlB of 
exchange to Europe, and the excess of our exports over imports in recent years 
is to this extent accounted for; and whatever remains of the apparent excess 
of exports to Great Britain over imports may be balanced by the payment there 
of excesses of importation over exportation with certain other countries "with 
whom our accounts are to some extent settled in England, amounting in 1861 
to fifty one millions of dollars, due from us on our trade with the West Indies, 
South America, Asia, Africa, &c. 

The extent of the annual differences appearing on the face of the commercial 
statements is large, and it does not appear to have attracted the attention its 
importance deserves. Taking the aggregates exchanged for six vears preceding 
the war, or including one year of partial interruption or disturbance, 1861, as 
given in the British account, and exclusive of specie, the nominal balance ap- 
pears highly favorable to the United States. The two sums, 1856 to the dose 
of 1861, are: 

Imports into Great Britam $1,124,750,600 

Exports from Great Britain 683,783,700 

Difference 440,966,900 

Or an average of $73,494,483 annually. Deducting the excess of spede sent 
to England, for which we must take the statement of the United States, and 
which was $167;750,401, or $27,958,400 yearly, the balance still remaining is 
$45,536,083 yearly in favor of the United States. After all consideration has 
been given to the account of remittances just referred to, the general state of 
these gigantic exchanges is less unfavorable to the United States than has 
generaJly been supposed. 

TABULAR STATEMENTS OP EXCHANGES BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN A!^ 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR SEVEN YEARS, 1856 TO 1862, FROM BRITISH 
RECORDS. 

The following tabular statements of the entire exchanges of th^ United States 
with Great Britain in detail is copied from the last annual volume of British 
Trade and Navigation Reports, for 1862. For 1863 only a few specific articles 
can be obtained, the monthly publications of the British government distin- 
guishing countries only in a few leading articles. The first table embodies such 
as are so stated by countries, comparing the three years 1861 to 1863 oi:^,and 
converting the values and quantities to like terms with those of die United 
States. 

This preliminary table shows the enormous development of the petrolemn 
trade within three years, and that grain, flour, and petroleum, have to some ex- 
tent supplied the place of cotton as the basis of exchange on England. Tha 
sum of values of these leading articles is sustained in a most une;xpected degree. 
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Quantities (f leading artidee. 



Articles. 



1861. 



1863. 



Cotton pounds. 

Petn^eum eallons. 

Whe&t buahels- 

Wheat floor barrels. 

Indian com boshels. 

Entered for consumption. 

Wheat bushels- 

Wbeftt flonr barrels. 



819,500,528 

139,608 

20,061,952 

1,897,433 

24,722,816 



20,279,608 
1,929,281 



13,524,224 

4,074,588 
29,798,160 

2,249,767 
21,830,328 



30,155,848 
2,287,110 



6,394,080 
8,447,292 

16,071,664 
1,265,911 

23,774,976 



16,281,488 
1,278,411 



Values of leading articles. 



Articles. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


Cotton.... •••••• ............ ....•....••... 


$128,500,630 

■ 8,388 

29,354,411 

13,234,535 

22,172,927 


$3,117,163 
682,904 
41,380,514 
15,471,442 
16,751,085 


$2,435,125 
2. 738. 394 


T^AtmlATiTn 


Wheat.... - - 


20, 371 , 202 


Flonr...... ................................ 


7, 562, 224 


Indian com .,»,--... ^-t .,..,.^*r^-.........r 


19,226,774 







Indian corn, known to be nearly all from the United States, is not distin- 
gniahed as to conntries; but it is assumed as approximately correct. Other 
staple exports, as of cured meats,* lard, tallow, butter and cheese, and tobacco, 
sre not separately stated in the British reports. They will be found in detail 
in the comparative table following those taken from the British records, pre- 
pared for fiscal years fiom the United States returns. 
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This table of exports is uncorrected for the omitted record of cotton exported 
to England, which has previously been shown to be near 8 129,084,7 31 for the fiscal 
year 1860-'61 ; and several other items, hides, rice, rosin, spirits of turpentine 
and tobacco. particularly, would add several millions of dollars in value. 

The increase in the value of certain exports from 1860 forward has been 
referred to in connexion with the British statistics, but the records of the United 
States exhibit the fact in a still more striking manner. Butter, cheese, hops, 
bams and bacon, lard, petroleum and lard oil, tallow and tobacco, are quite as 
remarkably increased as is flour or wheat. A comparison of 1860 with 1862 
and 1863 shows the fact. The year 1861, having no especial relation to the 
point under consideration, is not given. 



Articles. 


1860. 


1862. 


1863. 


Butter 


$439,460 

1,192,458 

757 

1,589,528 

1,811,418 

* 1,566 

901,371 

502,138 

4,664,042 


$3,077,066 

2,226,047 

574,867 

8,894,606 

4,455,685 

82,782 

2,515,914 

759,895 

2,984,232 


$5,159,871 

3,655,119 

1,577,670 

15,044,991 

6,059,986 

.835,290 

3,093,592 

650,562 

6,483,921 


Cheese 


Hops .---- 


Sams and bacon 


Lard 


Lard oil : 


Tallow 


Pork 


Tobacco. • .................................... 






11,102,738 


25,571,094 


42,561,002 



The increase on the articles here named, none of which are distinguished in 
the British return before quoted, is thus $14,470,000 in 1862 over 1860, and in 
1863 the very large excess of $31,460,000. 

The important article, petroleum, was unfortunately not distinguished in the 
quarterly returns until July, 1863, the commencement of the fiscal year 1863-^64. 
The largest proportion of the sum assigned to unenumerated articles for 1862-'63 
was for petroleum, which may be approximately stated at $1,000,000 for 1861-'62, 
and $4,000,000 in 1862-'63. 

In view of the omission of cotton and rice almost altogether from the exports 
to England in the last two years, the general aggregate at which these exports 
are maintained is remarkable. In 1860, with very large values for these staples, 
the total was less than thirty millions in excess of 1863, fiscal years. 

Values of 1860. 

Cotton $134, 928, 780 

Rice 346, 576 

Rosin and turpentine 964, 666 

136, 240, 022 



Comparing this with the difference of 1860 and 1863 in the aggregates, it ap- 
pears that the increase of northern staples supplied $106,2.50,000 of iihis loss in 
cotton, and this during a period of unprecedented trial to the national resources, 
and of vastly increased domestic consumption. 

Some account of the difference in specie exports is due, however, in the above 
comparison ; the exports of specie and bullion to England being $4o,000,000 in 
1862-'63, agamst $31,635,000 in 1859-'60. But the production of gold, and 
tbe great import of forei^ gold from England in 1861 and 1862, had produced 
a surplus leading naturally to exportation. 
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BRITISH TRADE WITH CALIFORNIA. 

The British official records distinguish the trade with California from that 
conducted with other parts of the United States. , The tables previously given 
cover the entire trade, California included, and those that here follow are of 
California alone. 

The annual values of this trade converted into terms of the United States are 
as follows : 

Imports from California. Exports to California. 

1856 $162, 827 $2, 226, 937 

1857 5 2, 185, 260 

1858 70, 581 2, 523, 411 

1859 139, 760 2, 224, 570 

1860 90, 455 3, 024, 985 

1861 3, 414, 968 2, 085, 691 

1862 1, 722, 294 1, 817, 236 

It is apparent that the direct trade of England with the Pacific coast of the 
United States is relatively less than with other sections. That trade is a coast- 
ing trade to vessels of the United States, and is protected by the laws relating 
to the coasting trade generally. Clearance to Ctdifomia direct from European 
ports is far more difficult than transhipment at the Isthmus of Panama. The 
direct trade of San Francisco with foreign countries is, therefore, larger with the 
East Indies and China than with European countries. 

The magnitude of the trade with the Pacific States opens an inviting field to 
foreign occupation, but its peculiar circumstances have so far protected it. They 
may continue to do so in a great degree, if the quality of coasting trade and tile 
laws which preserve it to vessels of the United States are rigidly maintained ; 
but if these were yielded, a very little time would suffice to displace United 
States shipping in as great a degree in the Pacific as in the Atlantic. 
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Values of foreign and colonial produce exported from Great Britain to California. 



Articlei. 


Computed real value. 




1856. 


18OT. 


lesa 


1850. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 




«. 


£. 


150 


£. 


200 


1,375 


350 


Currants 


55 


65 


914 


360 


Gloves, of lontb^r ....... 




130 

17 

2,101 


520 




Nutmegs 


8 










QuicksilTer 




8,496 
4,207 
1,104 
2,561 
120 


3,387 






Rice, not in husk 


«... 








8ilk mnnTYfactureii of Tnclin- . 




168 

1,605 

3 

138 
8.142 


564 
3,424 


3,343 

2,668 


2,932 
1,255 


900 


Rniritii : brand v .,.--,,.., r . t 


1,890 


3,680 


Tea 


Tobacco an<l ciga-rfi- - -^ r---r r 


135 
9,779 


297 
6,189 


92 

10,161 

765' 

10,914 




139 


'\7iiie 


8,565 


2,688 
1,166 
2,610 


5,444 


Woollen manufactureB 


All other artideg 


6,265 


8,297 


5,530 


7,814 


7,795 




Totals 


18,132 
460, 111 


18,418 
451,500 


24,733 
521,366 


22.58J 
459,622 


30,591 
624,997 


12,446 
430,928 


18,668 
375*462 


Totals of British and for'n produce. 



STEAM TONNAGE IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

Steamships were introduced into the foreign commerce of the United States 
in 1840, but they were of little importance for the carriage of merchandise until 
nearly ten years later, when the establishment of American lines to Europe, 
competing with the British, developed the capacity of steam transportation, and 
prepared the way for its general introduction into the transatlantic trt'ide. For 
two or three years previous to 1850 the aggregates of steam tonnage entering 
the ports of the United States swelled the volume of foreign shipping very 
sensibly. At a later period, and with large vessels, the increase of this tonnage 
has been rapid, until it has reached proportions nearly equal to the sailing 
tonnage of all classes coming from the two or three leading commercial countries 
of iEurope. The system was, in fact, suddenly and almost completely built up 
in 1848, 1849, and 1860; American lines to Havre, to Bremen and Southamp- 
ton, and to Liverpool, across the Atlantic, being established simultaneously with 
one to Havana from Charleston, and the vast, half-foreign California and Isthmus 
lines. The tonnage of all these goes to swell the aggregate of tonnage published 
in official reports as arriving from foreign ports; but the entire Isthmus and 
California trade, including all that touching at Vera Cruz and Havana, either 
to and from the Isthmus or to and itoxh. New Orleans, should properly be sepa- 
rated from that crossing £he Atlantic. It is so separated in the following state* 
ments, and the effect is to greatly reduce the proportion of American steamship 
tonnage appearing to be employed in foreign trade. Technically, clearances 
fix>m Panaida for San Francisco are from foreign countries, but, in fact, little or 
no commerce with'foreign countries is represented. Little or none is represented 
in arrivals at New York from Ohagres or Panama, or in arrivals from Cuba of 
steamers merely touching at that port on their way from Mexico or the Isthmus. 

The statistics of steam tonnage employed in the foreign trade of the United 
States, therefore, require to be stated with several discriminations, to be properly 
understood. In the aggregate, the proportions of American and foreign appear 
nearly equal; but when the distinctions just referred to are made, and the 
absolute foreign trade only is considered, the amount of American tonnage is 
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greatlj reduced. For several years, however, or from 1851 to 1857, the Amer- 
ican transatlantic steam lines had great success, and attained an ascendency in 
that trade that appears favorably in the statistics. The arrivals at New York 
alone were over 120,000 tons for each of several years, and this against an 
average of about 80,000 tons of foreign. The Isthmus and Cuban arrivals of 
United States steamers, entered as foreign, amounted to 160,000 tons more at 
New York, yet the merchandise traffic by them from any foreign country was 
very small in amount, and the statements should be kept distinct. 

There is also a large local trade conducted by steamers with Canada on the 
great lakes, the tonnage of which is technically classed with that entering from 
foreign ports, yet which does not represent any considerable trade strictly Jo be 
designated foreign. The annual arrivals of this tonnage are 2,300,000 tons or 
more,* but its character is more nearly that of ferry and passenger transit than 
anything else. The amount is so little significant of commerce such as the 
transatlantic trade always must be, whether conducted by steamers or sailing 
vessels, that it has not been compiled to illustrate the relation of steam to foreign 
commerce generally. 

With the British provinces of the Atlantic coast there has been for many 
years a moderately active traffic in small steamers. They sometimes come 
down to Boston or New York, but generally run only between the ports of 
Maine and Halifax, or elsewhere in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. When 
running regularly, the amount of this tonnage is separately stated in the follow- 
ing tables : 

Steam tonnage entered at Fortlandf Maine, from foreign countries. 







Fiscal year ending June 30— 


Prom Great Britain. 


Prom British N. 
American provinces. 


TotaL 


1855 ' 


Tout. 
2,907 


TOTU. 


Tons. 

2,907 

166 

li>-'794 

12, .392 

4,984 
34,797 
32,267 
39,874 
18,562 


1856 


166 


1857 


12,794 
5,538 
4,924 
25,075 
32,267 
37,071 
18,328 


1858 


6,854 

60 

9,722 


1859 


I860 


1861 


1862 


2,803 
2U 


1863 





There were no entries of American steamers in the foreign trade. 
Steam tonnage of foreign vessels entered at Philadelphia from foreign countries. 

Tons. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1851 3,261 

, J)o 1862 19,734 

Do 1853 22,484 

Do 1854 ^.., 19,423 

Do 1856...- 8,682 

Do. 1856 4,648 

Do 1857 20,056 

Do 1858 None. 

Do 1859 , 1,415 

There were no entries of American steamers. 

* No distinct separation of the steam and sailing tonnage of the lakes having been made 
for years previous to 1863, it is impracticable to state the exact figures, but it is assumed 
that more than two-thirds of the arrivals are steam. Probably the proportion is nearlij three- 
fourths. The American arrivals of all sorts at lake ports in 1860 were 2,617,276 tons, and of 
British tonnage 658,036 tons; together, 3,275,312 tons. 
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Steam tonnage entered at the port of Boston from foreign countries. 



Fiscal year ending June 30— 



FOREIGN VESSELS. 



From 
Great Britain. 



From British 
Am. provinces. 



AMERICAN 

VESSELS. 



From British 
Am. provinces. 



Total 
tons. 



1846 
1847 

1848 
1849 
1860 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1866 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 



n,941 
11,719 
14,655 
16,000 
20,000 
22,000 
26,449 
28,572 
53,667 
58,114 
57,833 
54,945 
58,624 
58,979 
56,530 
67,283 
54,141 
57,305 



3,204 
396 

184 



11,780 



1,610 
10,632 
7,960 
6,580 
6,445 
7,249 
6,120 
2,838 



385 



15, 145 
12, 115 
14,839 
16,000 
20,000 
22,000 
26,449 
40,352 
53,667 
59,714 
68,465 
62,925 
65,589 
65,424 
63,779 
73,403 
56,979 
57,305 



The entry of steam tonnage at Boston began with the establishment of the 
Canard Ime in 1840, and the arrivals previous to 1846 were 12,000 to 15,000 
tons annually ; but the exact quantities cannot be obtaiued. 



American steam tonnage entered at the port of New York from foreign countries. 



Utteal ^edjr ending — 



I 

S 



m 

I 









Total 

tOIIB. 



Juiw 30, 1848 - 

1849.,, ....-- 

1S50-- 

1851 ^--- 

1S5^2... , 

1353 -.,- 

1854 

1855 

1856 

iao7 

1858 

1859.-/- 

1860.--. 

i^ IduI .K^av. -.- 

1862-- 

iHCa,..-. 

Third quarter, 1863 , . . . 

JPamth quMter, 18G3.-- 



^3 



3,951 
54,785 
63,359 
73,3J4 
75, 302 
66,0»2 
71,578 
48,649 
3 ^. 43] 

2,9S9 



1,857 
5,571 



9,549 
23,59i^ 
m, 183 
18,917 
14,929 
45,03;i 
30.648 
54,213 
51,484 
68,564 
68,titf0 
15,884 



9,934 
15,S30 
15,230 
12,5^8 
13, ^48 
18,508 
13,494 
1 \, 4U2 

2;i,4D9 
19,747 
9,069 



6,923 



7,207 
54,452 

108,172 
157, 186 
170,021 
147,227 
152,347 
162,409 

I45,a:=i6 

103,010 

111,313 

170,641 

150,534 

94. 561 

125,015 

33,995 

43,299 



13,534 

73,633 
ia'i,U34 
257,385 
288,026 
254,940 
246,770 
301,392 
247,942 
215,401 
174,885 
239,205 
219,414 
110,445 
125,015 
:i3,996 
49,222 
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Foreign steam Umuage entered at the port of New York from foreign eowUries. 



FiftTJvl year 


bo 

m 

■G 


1 

u 

■s 

•c 
n 


c 

•SB 


e ' 


f ' 

B 

d 

R 


i 


1= 



o 

1- 


tons. 


Jtuto 30, 1844. 


3,780 

3,780 

13,351 

SJ21 

19,8i»S 

53,897 

48,()€5 

41,889 

59,554 

81,388 

78,356 

33,650 

3^,185 

i;?7,678 

141,903 

183,364 

221, 724 

256, a^7 

231,043 

290,490 

237,452 

401,210 


1 








79fl 


4,57H 

3,780 

13,351 

^ 121 


1845- 


1 ^ 








1846. 


1 










1847, 


^ 










1648. 

1849, 


1 O.03O 








640 
"i,"639 


26,518 

53,837 
50,462 
43,940 
59,554 
81,388 


1850 


768 

759 






1851. 


1,893 i 






18S3. 








3853. 












18&4. 

2855. 


* 
"4;642Ym;357 

|15pl25 


* 6,'i5e" 

5^612 

5,402 
34,299 
23,358 
3*),:t34 
33,617 
38,388 

34, 122 

56,692 






"i^2^' 

' 3j'93' 

4,972 
3,276 


78,256 

48, @(^ 
46,123 

186,812 
176,864 
264,735 
2^ 309 


1856. 
1857. 

1858. 
1859. 
1860 


1,876 

' 17,846 

22,612 

37,654 
50,951 
46,615 
52,259 
55,737 

28,678 

53,200 


11^551 

3,764 
540 


1861. 




333,796 


166'i. 


1 


3,973 

1,425 
1,425 


1,426 

681 
631 


327,731 
397,247 

307,584 

521, 158 


I86:i. 

Half year to 
Dec, 1833.. 

Cale.Tjilaryear, 
1863 


4,724 , 1,006 
4,540 j 686 
7,264 1 686 



* In part of BriUdi ships for this and the two followhig years. 



Gmeral aggregate of Mteam tonnage entering the ocean ports of the United 
States from 1844 to 1863. 



Filled year ending— 


Amerkan. 


ForeSgn, 


TQtlll 


Fiscal year ending — 

! 


Americflu^ 


Foreign, 


Total 


Jaaa 30 1^4 




4,573 

3h780 

41.357 

e9,e&7 

70, 46S 
69.301 
105, m 
]3^;2,444 


4,573 
3.780 

33, 496 

54,b91 

9T, m^ 

114,095 
353, 161 
369, 818 
433,350 


Juno 3©, 1851 * 

1855 

1856 

1857....... 

IHSe....... 

l^% . 

I860. — ... 

le^u.. 

IWit. - 

1B63 


100,443 
34ai»Ul 
397,410 
3;»,243 
289, S4M 
3U,7ftt 
3g4.ei»9 
313, 1103 
213,675 
247,009 


151. 34G 

imioe 

I'^O, 645 
283,375 
254, 74t! 
339,016 
3yl,0iG 
439,945 
4iM,Sl^ 
477, 9i£] 


551,788 
4^,009 
518,055 
616, 118 
544,044 
650, 780 
775. 915 
75.1, 848 
KJ7,^9 
734,933 


1845.. .,„. 
lB4f> 


.,.„„... 


J&47. ...... 




ie48, ...... 

JS49..,.,,. 

1850. 

leal 

1853 

Ig53. , 


13.534 

38,008 
73,61.1 

i9:j/jeo 

364,081 

si^,8oa 



For the fiscal years 1841, 1842, and 1843, an average of about four thousand 
tons of foreign an-ived at New York. 

The actual proportion of the tonnage recorded as in the foreign trade of the 
United States resulting from the entry of steam vessels is very large, both of 
American and of foreign vessels, but, as has been said, much of it is in fact not 
what the record appears to make it. The Isthmus trade is really coastwise 
rather than foreign, and therefore all, or nearly all, the American steam tonnage 
entering at San Francisco and New Orleans, with the Isthmus arrivals at New 
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York, slionld be struck ofiP. The entries at both New York and New Orleans 
from Cuba and Mexico are in a great degree of b teamen merely touching at 
Havana and Vera Cruz for passengers and mails, and carrying very little freight. 
A more legitimate trade was for several years conducted by the steamer Isabel, 
from Havana- to Gharlestoii. 

On the North Atlantic coast, again, the steamships touching at Portland and 
Boston appear in some cases to have been regulariy entered there, as well as at 
New York, in most cases, probably, bringing cargo for both ports. The Cunard 
line had its original terminus at Boston, however, and steamers have constantly 
frilly discharged at Boston and Portland both, when running as part of the 
regular lines, or as extra ships on them, from Liverpool. The lake steamer 
tonnage is, of course, entirely excluded, and the direct transatlantic trade is 
therefore reduced to the arrivals at Portland, Boston, Ijiew York, and Philadel- 
phia. Stating this separately, the following is the result: 

Actual steam tonnage arriving in Jbreign trade. 



Fiscal year ending — 



American. 



Foreign. 



Total. 



JunB 3Q, 1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 

1848. 
1849. 
1850, 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
s 1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 



Tons, 



1863. 



12,414 

20,801 

19, 181 

80, 123 

100, 199 

118,005 

107,713 

94,423 

138,983 

102,706 

112,391 

63,542 

68,564 

68,880 

15,884 



Tons. 

4,572 

3,780 

28,496 

21,236 

41,357 

69,897 

70,462 

69,201 

105,739 

144,224 

151,346 

120,108 

119,236 

282,587 

254,845 

336,558 

387,885 

439,466 

424,579 

473,114 



Tons. 

4,572 

3,780 

28,496 

21,236 

53,771 

90,698 

89,642 

149,324 

205,938 

262,229 

259,059 

204,531 

258,219 

385,293 

367,236 

400, 100 

456,449 

508,346 

440,463 

473; 114 



To include Charleston, the American totals would be increased about twenty 
Aonfiand tons annually from 1851 to 1861; but this could not be considered 
teansatlantic trade in the sense represented above, being wholly firom Havana. 
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Steam tonnage entered at the port of San Francisco from foreign countries. 



Fiscal years bj quarters. 



AMERICAN VESSELS. 



From Isth" 

mus and 

Nicaragua. 



From Brit- 
ish colo- 
nial ports. 



Total 
American. 



FOREIGN 
VESSELS. 



From Eng- 
land, colo- 
nial ports. 



Aggregate 
tonnage. 



1853-'54— 3d quarter 1853. 
4th quarter 1853. 
Ist quarter 1854. 
2d quarter 1854. 



1854-'55— 3d quarter 3 854... 
4th quarter 1854... 
1st quarter 1855... 
2d quarter ia'>5... 



]855-'56— 3d quarter 185§. 
4th quarter 1855- 
1st quarter 1856. 
2d quarter 1856. 

1856-'57— 3d quarter 1856. 
4th quarter 1856. 
1st quarter 1857- 
2d quarter 1857. 

1857-'58— 3d quarter 1857. 
4th quarter 1857. 
1st quarter 1858. 
2d quarter 1858. 

185»-'59— 3d quarter 1858. 
4th quarter 1858. 
1st quarter 1859. . 
2d quarter 1859.. 

185^'6a— 3d quarter 1859.. 
4th quarter 1859.. 
1st quarter I860., 
2d quarter I860.. 

1860-'61— 3d quarter I860.. 
4th quarter 1860. . 
1st quarter 1861.. 
2d quarter 1861.. 

1861-'62— 3d quarter 1861.. 
4th quarter 1861.. 
1st quarter 1862- . 
2d quarter 1862- . 

1862-'63— 3d quarter 1862. . 
4th quarter 1862,. 
1st quarter 1863.. 
2d quarter 1863.. 



17,585 
19, 178 

19,861 
21,501 

19,500 
20,280 
19,500 
19,864 

17,563 
18,441 
22,916 
15,894 

17,949 
17,435 
15,672 
12,328 

12,158 
13,031 
12,609 
14,702 

11,928 
11,944 
12,609 
14,854 

21,311 
20,912 
21,751 
15,102 

12,842 

17,880 
13,956 
19,374 

16,572 
16,484 
18,794 
19,563 

19,140 
21,522 
21,698 
23, 175 



20,383 
14,958 
10,697 
12,722 

10,961 

11,995 

9,830 

13,538 

10,567 
7,979 
5,441 
8,450 

3,738 

4,012 

10,416 

12,701 

7,213 

7,750 

10,546 

10,950 



78,125 



79,644 



74,814 



63,384 



354 
745 
144 



144 
144 



52,500 



110,095 



125,400 



94,489 



102,230 



121,994 



I 



144 
144 



144 
2,314 

1,995 
1,136 



479 



1,411 

1,411 

1,277 

710 



78,125 



79,644 



76,067 



52,788 



110,663 



128,631 



94,968 



102,230 



126,803 
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Steam tannage entered at the port of Charleston from foreign countries. 

American vessels only. Tons, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1851 14,926 

1852 18,696 

1853 22,000 

1854 22,317 

1855 20,487 

1856 21,204 

1857 21,917 

1858 21,010 

1859 '...26,781 

1860 26,990 

Half year to December, 1860 11,604 

For the first three yearsUhe entries are in part estimated, the record for one 
or more quarters of each being lost. All the entries were from Havana. 

The steam tonnage arriving at New Orleans from foreign ports was techni- 
cally large from the commencement of the Isthmus trade to the close of 1860, 
and all in American vessels. Estimating for the record of two or three quar- 
ters, the following is the tonnage, about one-half of which is from Havana, 
Cuba, and the other half from the Isthmus, Central America, and Mexico. 
The years 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1860 are complete: 

Tons. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1855 60,868 

1856 64,571 

1857 .^ 76,51 4 

1858 75,000 

1859 78,000 

1860 88,530 

The New York line touching at Havana was mainly a coasting and passen- 
ger trade, and this makes up more than half the total. The arrivals from the 
Isthmus and Mexico were much the same. 

At Mobile there were a few arrivals of American steamers from foreign ports, 
but their amount in any year was small. 

On the northeastern frontier, entering at Gastine, Maine, (district of Passama- 
quoddy,) there is a large aggregate of tonnage accumulated by the frequent 
trips of small American steamers plying to New Brunswick and Halifax. The 
average of such arrivals amounts to over 60,000 tons annually since 1853, being 
in the fiscal years — 

'^ Tons. 

1854-'55 64,219 

1855-'56 67,401 

1856-'57 53.178 

1860-^61 55,428 

1861-'62 75,324 

1862-'63 , 61,444 

The intervening years are not readily distinguished. This was all tonnage 
of American vessels. . 

The swelled volume of tonnage arriving from foreign countries during the 
last ten or fifteen years is more largely due to steam than would at first appear, 
in consequence of the introduction of the items above described. Taking the 
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fiscal year 1859-'60 as an example, the total tonnage reported as arriying in 

the foreign trade is of — 

American vessels tons . . 5,921,285 

Foreign vessels tons.. 2,253,911 

Total tons . . 8, 175, 196 



Excluding the tonnage from Canada, the American is reduced to 3,304,009 
tons, and the foreign to 1,594,575 tons. Deducting, further, for the California 
and Isthmus trade in American steam vessels — 

For entries at New York tons. . 170, 641 

For entries at New Orleans tons. - 88, 530 

For entries at San Francisco * tons.. 125,400 

For entries at Castine, Maine tons . - 55, 000 

Total ....tons.. 439,571 



The tonnage actually entering in the foreign trans-oceanic trade is reduced to 
2,864,438 tons. The peculiar conditions attending the technical statements of 
tonnage and shipping have thus, to a great extent, concealed the injuries which 
have been suffered. in general ocean commerce, misleading to the impression that 
large accessions were being made to the shipping so enployed, when, in fact, 
great and most injiuious reductions were taking place. 

THE ISTHMUS TRADB. 

The peculiar character of the trade passing the Isthmus of Panama, the ton- 
nage of which appears as entered and cleared for foreign countries, but which, 
for reasons before stated, is taken as almost exclusively coastwise, is best ex- 
plained in the consular reports from Panama, from which the following state- 
ments are taken. These statements do not distinguish the values from each 
country entered for consumption — only the total values from all countries. 

Values of cargoes entering Panama. 



Year ending— 


For consump- 
tion. 


In transit for 
the U. States. 


In transit for 
Europe. 


TotaL 


SoDtember 30. 1860 


11,375,814 
1,145,310 
2,443,815 


$36,846,939 
50,146,345 
28,232,400 


$14,925,250 
J3, 056, 250 
27,000,244 


$53,148,000 

64,347,905 

'57,826,620 


1861 : 


1862 




* Including $144,160 In transit for the South Pacific coast. 

Valties of cargoes from PaTiama. 


Year ending— 


Exports of 


In transit 
from U. S. 


In transit 
from Europe. 


Total. 


SeDtember30, 1860 


$129,000 

250,000 

2,869,857 


$8,325,000 
10,169,225 
11,647,596 


$4,400,000 
2,205,625 
5,113,394 


$12,784,000 
12,624,850 
24,796,428 


lool •••••• •••••« •••• 


1862 





In 1860 there was, also, of nierchandise exported, in thirty-one British Teasels, 
to the South Pacific coast $3,500,000, and in vessels of other nations 91,200,000. 
In 1862 there is included in the outward total the foUo^dng items: 
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Value of cargoes from Central America to South Pacific $66, 000 

Value of cargoes from South Pacific to Central America 76, 250 

Value of cargoes from Europe and elsewhere (treasure) 4, 444, ?68 

Value of cargoes from Europe and the United States (jewelry). .. 578, 062 

The total values inward and outward are therefore — 



Tears. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Total. 


In 1859 


$57,679,925 
53,148,004 
64,347,905 
57,826,620 


$13,857,000 
17,484,000 
12,624,850 
24,795,428 


$71,536,925 
70,632,004 
76,972,755 
82,622,049 


In 1860 


In 1861 


In 1862 





The very small proportion of trade for consumption in Panama, and of out- 
ward exports, the produce of Paaama, is decisive that the tonnage of United States 
steamships on that line cannot properly be regarded as in the foreign trade. 

In 1862 further statements of tonnage arrived and cleared are given as fol- 
lows: 



Vessel* arrived at Panama, and their tonnage for the year ending September 

30, 1862. 



Arrived inward. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Outward bound. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


AmericAn BbiDs -r....* ....r.^ 


60 

42 

2 

2 

70 


89,184 

30,611 

475 

536 

3,350 


American shins _ . - _ - - 


57 

42 

2 

2 

70 


86,578 

30,611 

475 


Enfirlish shios. 


■ lijDfirlish shins ........ _... 


SDanish sbiDS. -.- -.- 


' Snanish shins ....... ...... 


Irench ships . 


: French shins 


536 


Hew Granadian and all other. 


, N. Granadian and all other.. 
Total 


3,350 


Total 


176 


124,156 


173 


121,550 







The value of cargoes in American bottoms, inward and outward, in 1802 was 
$59,671,194. 

The following statement of the transit of. treasure and freight over the Isthmus 
of Panama in 1862, towards the Pacific and towards the Atlantic, is also from 
the consular report for 1862 of Alexander McKee, United States consul at 
Panama. 

Travel and transportation over the Isthmus of Panama for the year ending 

September 30, 1862. 



Towards the 
Pacific. 



Towards the 
Atlantic. 



Total. 



Passengers nnmber 

Gold value.... 

Silver do 

Jewelry - do 

American mails pounds 

English mails do 

Extra baggage do 

Ereigfat by weight .do 

Ereight by measure feet 



21,456 

$4,444,268 



$578,062 

232,886 

35,565 

345,547 

54,758,378 

737,684 



9,706 
$34,605,467 
$14,285,935 



31,964 

10, 127 

217,901 

20,061,601 

33,279 



31, 162 

$39,049,736 

$14,285,935 

$578,062 

264,850 

45,692 

563,448 

74,819,919 

770,963 
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Of the treasure carried towards the Atlantic there was : 

Gold to the United States <^,401,6d3 

Silver to the United States 16,513 

Gold to England 8,091,032 

Silver to England 14,198,006 

REVIEW OF STEAMSHIP LINES. 

As the tonnage accoants appear in the official records the varioas ocean steam- 
ship lines are but imperfectly disclosed. First, after the experimental trip of 
the Sirius, in 1838, the Great Western ran for several years — 1840 to 1846— 
almost alone to New York. In 1«42 and 1843 there were three or. four arrivals 
of the British Queen from Antwerp; but the principal opening of the steamer 
trade was made by the Cunard line, established in 1840 and 1841, from Liver- 
pool, via Halifax, to Boston. There were several of -these vessels, the Golumbia, 
the Acadia, the Caledonia, and Britannia, the first four of the line. The Colum- 
bia was lost in 1843, and was succeeded by the Hibemia and the Cambria,* to 
which were added, on the extension of the line to New York, in 1848, the , 
Niagara, Europa, Canada, America, and the Trent and Severn, of the West India 
line, occasionally came to New York. The Cunard lino was the pioneer aa a 
commericial venture strictly. It always carried a larger share of merchandise 
than other British lines, and larger also than the American line afterwards 
established to British ports. A French line from Havre appears in the arrivals 
at New York in 1847, three or four steamers of about 600 tons each, but they 
disappear in 1848.t 

In 1848, simultaneously with the extension of the Cunard line to New York, 
and its enlargement to a total of 55,000 tons arriying in the fiscal year 1848-'49, 
there was an American line to Bremen established. The Washington and Herr- 
mann, and a large steamer, the United States, made several trips to and from 
Havre. The Isthmus lines were begun nearly at the same time, expanding 
rapidly in 1850 and 1851, and, as they touched at Vera Cruz and Havana fre- 
quently, their tonnage appears as foreign arrivals, entering from Mexico aiid 
Cuba, though conducting little actual foreign commerce. In 1850 the first ar- 
rivals of the Collins line were reported at New York — the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Arctic, and Baltic. The tonnage by these ships rose to 75,000 tons anhnallj 
in 1853 and 1854, but the line was abruptly discontinued in 1857. 

An interruption of the ,Cunard line to New York occurred in 1855, amount- 
ing to an absolute discontinuance for the entire year, but it was fully resumed 
in 1856. The tabiiilar statement preceding being for fiscal years, does not show 
the fact of discontinuance during the calendar year 1855. The line ran to Bos- 
ton, however, as usual. 

In 1856 a French line from Havre Was started to New York, composed of 
the Barcelone, the Lyonnaise, the Alma, and Cadiz, but they made a few trips 
only. Several British steamers — the Jason, Etna, Alps, &c. — made a few trips 
also from Havre to New York in 1856 and 1857, but they were not afterwards 
continued. 

From Bremen the Hansa, a Bremen vessel, in 1856 and 1857, made a few 
trips to New York, and the Jason and Argo, British, ailer the withdrawal of the 

* In the tonnage of arrivals at Boston the capacity of these vessels is given at a iDUch 
lower 6guro than when, in 1848, they were reported at New York ; the Cambria beiog at Boston 
760 tons, and at New York 1,334 tons; the Hibemia 791 and 1,324 tons; the Acadia 612 and 
] ,300 tons ; the Jiritannia 609 and 1, 161 tons ; the Caledonia 615 and 1,116 tons. No sufficient 
reason appeare for the discrepancy; but as it was admitted in the original calcnlatioiiB ol 
tonnage, the materials for this statement must now be made up in the same manner. This 
decrepuncy in the tonnage of the same steamships recorded at Boston and New York con- 
tinues to the close of the employment of the first line of ships in 1862. 

t Entered as the Union, 704 tons; the Philadelphia, 593 tons; the New York, 586 tons; 
and the Missouri, 599 topa. 
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Hermann and Washington, American. A line of Belgian steamers was also 
started in 1856— the Leopold, the Belgique, and Oonstitation— -bat soon with- 
drew. The Hamburg steamers Bomesia and Hammonia, and the Bremen line, 
before referred to, continued in successful operation, between the North Oerman 
ports and New York, from their beginning in 1856. In 1859 and subsequent 
years they received the addition of two or three heavy steamers — the Teutonia, 
Bavaria, and Saxonia, from Hamburg, and the Bremen and New York, from 
Bremen. Together the amount of this tonnage from Hamburg and Bremen 
rose rapidly from 1858 forward, amounting to 109,892 tons in the calendar year 
1863. The success of the line has been so decided as to lead to a large diver- 
Bion of the trade of continental Europe through the ports of Bremen and Ham • 
burg, ranking them next to England m the general amount of trade with the 
United States. 

The trade with France, largely carried by the American line of steamers to 
Havre from 1857 to the close of 1861, is now received through a British-built 
Iine» just making its first passages in June, 1864, and a second line of new 
foreign steamers is also started between Liverpool and New York. 

The effect of the establishment of the Bremen and Hamburg lines of foreign 
steamers on the trade of the United States with those countries is so striking 
as to require notice here. The following is a comparison, beginning with 1855, 
of the proportion of American and foreign vessels engaged in the trade of the 
United States with those ports : 

Ves/elt a'nd tonnage entered the ports of the United States from Hamburg and 

Mremen* 



Period. 



AMERICAN 
VESSELS. 



No. 



Tons. 



FOREIGN VES- 
SELS. 



No. Tons. 



Fiscal year i854-'55 
1855-'56 
1856-'57 
1857-*58 
1858-'59, 
1859-'60 
1860--61 
1861-'62 
1862-'63 



50 

38 

36 

30 

9 

5 

12 

10 

9 



39,525 

37,293 

37,411 

91,300 

11,223 

4,033 

8,298 

7,361 

9,018 



236 
214 
264 

2:15 

218 
193 
181 
196 
183 



159,807 
121, 4U8 
171,844 
169,060 
186,599 
170,222 
161,005 
189,604 
179,595 



The conduct of this trade has^ therefore, almost wholly passed to other than 
United States vessels. The value of the trade has also increased beyond all 
proportion to the tonnage. In 1859-'60 the imports from the two ports were 
$18,498,607, and the exports $18,378,703— a total trade of $36,877,310, a very 
little» indeed, of which was carried by American vessels. 

PRESENT CONDITION OP FOREIGN STEAM LINES (jUNE, 1864.) 

The present condition of the foreign steam lines to the United States is 
shown in the following table, first embodied in a memoiial to Congress by the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York : 



Ex. Doc. 55 5 
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Foreign steam lines to the United States^ January, 1864. 



Line. 



Boate. 



Name of iteamer. 




Bemarlu. 



CuovdUne.i.. 



Liverpool to New 
Yon, and Liv* 
•rpool to Boi- 
ton. 



Screw line.. 



Dale line. 



LireroooltoNew 
York. 



London and New York 
Bteamahip Company. 

Anchor line 



Montreal oeeaa steamr 
ship line. . 



Galway line . 



National Steam Kavlga- 
tion Company. 



Hamburg Ameri'n Pack- 
et Company. 



North German Lloyds 
steamship line. 



Jamaica, Hayti, NaiBan, 
and Havana. 



Scotia 

Persia 

AuBtralaaian . 

China 

Arabia 

Africa 

Asia 

Europa 

America 

Niagara 

Canada 
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Kedar.... 
Hecla.... 
Oljrmpia . 
Sciota.... 



City of London 

City of New York.., 
City of Baltimore-.-. 
City of Wastiiogton. , 
City of Manchester . , 

City of Cork 

Ci^ of Limerick ... 

Etna 

Edinburgh 

Kangaroo 

BosphoruB Branch.. 
Glasgow 



Bollona. 
Cella... 



Unica 

Avoca 

Una 

Britannia 

Caledonia 

United Kingdom . 



St. George... 
St. Andrew.. 
St. Patrick... 



Adriatic... 
Colnmbia . 

Louisiana. 
Virginia... 
Carolina.. 



Sazonia.... 
Hammonia*. 
Teutonia . . . 
Borussia... 
Germaoia .. 



America... 
New York . 

Hansa 

Bremen ... 



Salodin. 
Corsica . 



Aggregate tonnage. 



1,628 
1,684 
1,666 
1,704 



8,560 
2,560 
2,367 
2,380 
3,109 
1,545 
1,540 
2,215 
2,197 
1.874 
448 
1,962 



1,703 
1,683 



1,274 
1,265 
1,155 



1,426 
1,393 



4,000 
2,000 



2,271 
2,747 
2,410 



2,500 

2,100 
2,400 
2,100 
2,600 



2,509 
2,366 

2,882 



518 
1,042 



Under loMldjy.^ 



26,870 



6,682 



23,737 
3,386 



S;819 
6^000 

7,428 
11,700 



TfteUfeiTOdi uMB 
PhUadeliifalA to 
New York in 
1857. . 



NotyetcomplBtod. 



10,155 



1,560 



104,051 



Fiaeveaseli. 



Under Bubai^y. 
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The Adriatic, here named as one of the Gal way line, and now owned abroad, 
was originally 'built for the Oollina line, aud is thie only steamer of American 
build which crosses the ocean. To the list above given, from January to June, 
1864, the following have been added : 

The General TramaUcmtic Company^s line between New York and Havre, 

Washington, 3,204 tons 9.00 borse power. 

Lafayette, 3,204 tons 900 horse power. 

Sugenie, (afloat) 900 horse power. 

France, (building) 900 horse power. 

Napoleon III, (building,) 1, 100 horse power. 

Ths National Steam Navigation Company*s line, New York to Liverpool. 

Virginia 2, 876 tons. 

Pennsylvania. • . . . • 2, 972 tons.' 

liouisiana 2, 166 tons. 

Westminster 

Queen • . . « 3, 612 tons, (building.) 

Erin 3, 215 tons, (building.) 

Ontario 3, 212 tons, (building.) 

• Helvetia 3, 209 tons, (building.) 

Various propositions for the establishment of new American steam lines to 
foreign countries have been made during the last year, and it has been claimed 
that the aid of the government should be accorded to any lines which should 
be opened, at least to the extent of the aid regularly accorded by the British 
government in like caaes. The circumstances surrounding any such enterprises 
at the present time are decidedly adverse, unless aid of some decided character 
is afforded. The national and semi-official character attached to European 
steamer lines by the governments supporting them undoubtedly goes far toward 
securing them precedence in passenger can*iage, in important and valuable 
freights, and in every elem^it of security, with the advantages it brings — ^the 
consideration of chief importance now in distant voyages. A system of official 
recognition similar to that which has so long characterized the royal mail 
steamer lines of Great Britain is urgently needed for the United States. 

At the instance of the pronioters of a new steam line to Brazil, among others, 
Congress has just passed an act extending aid in the form of guaranteed pay- 
ments for postal service. 

The following very valuable statements and tables from the memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, before referred to, prepared by John Austin 
Stevens, jr., esq., ^secretary, are by permission reproduced here. They cover 
the several points to which they relate so completely as to render the prepa- 
ration of similar tables unnecessary, while it would be scarcely possible to equal 
them in force and completeness. The principal table of existing steamer lines 

Ereviously copied is given at the close of a history of American steam lines, 
-om which the statement of passages which here follow are taken. 
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Average paesagef of the Cunard steamers in 1859.^ JPrimi the report to Parlia- 
meni of the select commUtee in 1860.) 



• 


LIVERPOOL AND BOSTOW. 














offlteanHTflt 


1 




1 




K«rae* 


1^ 


1 


1 


1' 


1' 


1 


3»l«4itf* ,-* -<,-,..,.,,. 


3 
fi 

5 
7 

e 


IS 
13 
H 
14 
13 


4 

Id 

4 
3 


30 


3 

5 


U 
10 
11 
11 
10 


11 

7 
14 

3 
15 


33 


Ast^Ticn ..-..^_, ,.,._-*__. *_-_,^_^^»_^^^»<iit*<>* 


20 


^anndji **_. __^ 


50 


£lurcps+«»v^T^<*<«<*^^^- -- - ---- 


1^ 










37 


13 


20 


53 


26 


10 


SSJ 


21 



LIVEBPOOL AND NEW YORK. 
















Areraefl timo of 
paa6Age«. 




Avemge time of 


HKOieiofitewaftr* 


1 


1 


j 


l' 


1 


1 


pfjf^ii ^ **<.*,,,,„ 


7 

e 

7 
3 
1 


11 
13 
13 
15 
15 


11 

T 

4 

1 1^ 

IS 


40 
34 

39 
55 


1 7 

a 

8 
3 


9 
10 
10 

11 


16 
90 


57 


^il^ ^ ,, ,^ „,.,-.. ^.^-. -.--.. 


sr 


AlVlCH -,-* *-.- •-.P--..^..*,,^- 


so 


Enra tsA k^<<«><<*^p->-4*«---*--k__.,...d*^ 


a 


Arabia^ .*^-*, - *-* *.-*h 
















Bednctng Boitot) to Now York dlstaseg, ttiH ftvep- 


26 
53 


13 

Avb):ii 


3 

S3 


SO 

bO¥«. . 


SO 
53 


11 

13 


1« 

5 

14 


40 




4 

















Average passages of the Collins steamers at several periods, 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 







Ain^TOgo time of 
pjwiagei. 


1 


ATenuB* time o| 
pUsaiiB^i. 


KuDMOftt«UDfirv. 


1 


jS 


I 


1 


1 


1 


iBsa. baIiih^ ^. ^>^. .*..** ..-- 


7 
4 


12 
11 


13 
13 





7 
4 


11 


a 
la 




1S57 -^Atlflutle ..,..^.-..^^^^ ,,»-., 









NEW YORK AND SOUTHAMPTON. R 





III 

III 


Average time of 
patisagei. 


1^ • 

'11 


Average time of 
passaget. 


Name of steamer. 


1 


n 


1 




t 

1 


1 


IflfiO Adriatic 


5 


10 


2 


20 


5 


9 


19 


3J 







* 2 823 naatical miloa. 1 3>013 nautical miles. ; One trip. 

JTbo shortest passage across the Atlantic was by the Baltic in 1854 ; time, 9 days, 16 hoars, and 59 minutes. 
Distance to Southampton exceeds that to Liverpool 59 miles. 
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An estimate of the correspondence conveyed by the British American packets 
(Cunardline) in one year, 1859; of the total British postage thereon; of 
certain deductions to he made from the total British postage ; of the British 
sea postage remaining after making those deductions; of the cost of sea con- 
veyance, and of the difference bettoeen the cost of sea conveyance and the 
amount of sea postage. — (From the report of the select committee on postal and 
telegraph contracts made to the House of Commons in May, 1860.) 



I 



11 
1| 



Between the United Kingdom and the United States 

Between the United Kingdom and Canada 

Between the United Kingdom and the rest of British North 

America and Bermuda 

Between the United Kingdom and Havana, Mexico, and 

California 

Between intermediate ports 



Between the eontinent of Europe and North America, In 

open mails 

French and Prussian closed mails 



4, 810, 000 
243,800 

135,700 

46.000 
Cannot be 
stated. 

115,300 
290,500ozs. 



£83.500 
6,000 

t4,5S0 

2,750 
2,700 



5,690 
17,950 



1,758,000 
*471,800 

tl64,920 

34,400 
Cannot be 
stated. 

104,000 
321,000ozs. 



Total British postage on printed matter. . 
Total British postage on letters 



Total British postage on letters and printed matter. . . 

I>educt for returned letters £4,835 

Pednct for Britishinland rate Hd, per letter on 
the whole number of letters in the number 

column 11,000 

Deduct half the postage on the printed matter, 
with the exception of the 1 centime on the 
French and Prussian closed mails 5,135 



Total sea postage 

Co$t of MM eonveffanee. 

For conTcyanee of m^s between Liverpool and 
to Halifax and Boston, and between liverpool 
and New York 173,300 

For conveyance of mails between New York 

and Nassau 3,000 

For CMtyeyance of mails betwe^i Haltfta and 
Bermuda and St Thomas, and between Hali- 
fax and St John's, Newfoundland .• 14, 700 



tfiW on the service, vie., difference between sea poetage 
and crat of sea conveyance 



£7,500 
1,600 

670 

140 



460 
530 



10,900 
122,070 



132,970 



20,Sr70 



112; 000 



191,000 



79,000 



* Of this number only 384,000 (which were despatched from the United Khigdom) produced any British 
postage. 

t Including £1,500 for postage on official letters. 

X Of this number the papers recaiTed in the United Kingdom produoed no British postage. 
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United States mail service abroad, October 1, 1852. 



Pdnta. 



i 

I 



Contr&cion* 



^ 
i* 



CwuIi'MsIl 



1-. 
2.. 



5... 

6.. 
7.- 



New York, by Southamp- 
ton, England, to Bremen* 
Haven, Germany. 

CbarloBton, So. Carolina, 
by Savannah, Cteorgia, 
and Key West, Florida, 
to Havana, Cuba. 

Kew York to Atpinwall, 
New Granada, direct. 

New Orleans, Loulfiana, 
to Aspin wall. New Gran- 
ada, direct. 

New York, via Havana, to 
New Orleans, Lonisiana^ 

Astoria, Oregon, with sun- 
dry stoppageM. 



New York to Liverpool. . 



New York, by Cowes, to 
Havre, France. 



Aspinwall to Panama. . 



MUes: 
3,760 



d,000 
1,400 

8000 
4,200 

3,109 

3,270 
60 



Onee a 

month. 



Twice II 
month. 



Twice a 
month. 



Twice a 
month. 



26p'ryear 



Once a 
month. 



Twice a 
month. 



Oeean Sf earn Naviga< 
tion C!ompany.--CI. 
H. Sand. 

ILCHordecai 



George Law, M. O. 
Ro berts, and B.B. 
Mcllvatne. 



Pacific HaaSteamship 
Company. 



£.E.Co]lIn8 4tCo.. 



Ocean Steam Naviga- 
tion Company.— M. 
Livingston. 



|90q;ooo 

50,000 

290,000 
848,250 

858,000 

150,000 
50,436 



2,446,686 



WItil Postenurter Oen- 
eral, act of Congreea 
March 3. 196. 

With Postmaster Ocbp 
eral, acts of CongMia 
March 3, 1847, and 
Jnly 10, 1848. 

Under contract vdth 
Secreta^ of Navy, 
aewi oi \j9nfgt9tKt 
March 3, 1847, aad 
March 3, 1851. 

Contract with Secret 
tary of Navy and 
Postmaster GeneraL 
actsof March 3, 1847, 
and March S,185L 

Contract with Sedre- 
tanr of Navy, March 
3, 1847, and July 31, 
1852. 

Contract Wtth 1N)#I 
master General, 
ltfeR;h3.ie47. 

Service of Faiiuaa 
railroad under tern- 



act of Conglvhi Ifor; 
3, 1851, at 83 eentt 
per ponnd. 



Table showing the foreign steam communication of Great Britain and the gov* 
emment subsidies, — {From the report of the Postmaster General, 1862.) 



Destination. 



Number of trips. 



Companlei. 



Dateofoontract. 



18. 
13. 



14. 
15. 



L6. 
17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 



Sont1iampton,yigo,0porto^ 
and Lisbon. 

Southampton to Gibraltar, 
Malta, aad Alexandria. 

MarseiUeSyMalta, and Alex- 
andria. 

Suez and Bombay 

Suez and Calcutta 

Bombay and (Ehina 

Point de Galle and Sydney. 

Liverpool, Halifax, and 
Boston. 

Liverpool and New York. . 

Halifax, Bermuda, and St 
Thomas. 

West Indies 



Three times a month 

> four times amoqth 

> Twice amonth. . . . 

Once a month 

Weekly 

Once a month 

Twice a month 



Penhun^ and Oriental 
Steam liavigatlon Co. 



▲dmlraUy, Jam- 
uary9^1852. 



.do. 



Brazil and River Plate. . . . 
Pacific 



Once a month. 
do 



do 

do 

SirS. Cunard 

do 

Ro^alMaU Btoampacket 
-do. 



iAdmhralty, Jan- 
uary 1, 1853, 
Jmly7,1854. 
Post office, April 

16, ie6L 
Admiralty, June 

24. 1858. 
July 1,1854 



West Coast of Africa., 



Cape of Gh>od Hope . 



Once a month, to 
touch at Madeira, 
Teneriffe, Sierra 
Leone, &c. 

Once a month 



Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. 
African Steamship Co.. 



Union Steamship Co. .. . 



July 5^1850 

January 1,1851.. 
April 1,1862 



Sept 24, 1858.... 



Sept 12. 1852.... 



^000 

349, «8S 

lS4v67B 

176,340 
14,700 

270,000 
25,000 
30,000 

33,060 



* Of these lines, Nos. 3, 4, and 7 are now hi operation— all the ocean lines behig withdrawn. 
f The preceding numbers are of domestic lines or lines to the continent 
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Table showing comparative subsidies to American and British lines in 1857. 

' AMERICAN. 



Line. 


Trips. 


Distances. 


Subsidy. 


Gross poet- 
age. 


Total miles. 


^r 


coniBf 


S9 

13 
13 
94 
24 
24 
24 


3.100 
3.700 
3,270 
3,200 
4,200 
669 
900 


«385,000 
129,937 
88,484 
990,000 
348,250 
60,000 
29,062 


1415,867 

128,937 
88,484 
139,610 
183,238 
6,268 
5^960 


194,000 
96,000 
85,030 
153; 600 
201,600 
33,112 
43,200 


V^ 


BraBMM 


Hayre 


1 00^ 

1881 

1 70 


AflpiBwaa •- 


Pwrifle , 


TTKTttia .'. 


1861 
07 


Vera Onu......... 






Total 


1,329,733 


*1,0J5,740 


*T85,739 


U80I 









ATha diffat errors in these Ibotings occur in tbe origlnaL 
BRITISH. 



tAverflfe. 



I^e. 


Trips. 


Distances. 


Snbsidj. 


Gross postage. 


Total miles. 


Pay per mile. 


Chwaril 


52 
24 
24 
13 
24 
94 
19 

156 
780 
113 
52 


3,100 
11.402 

14.000 
2.042 
2,718 
6,245 

133 
64 

70 
200 


£173.340 
270,000 
944,000 
185,000 
14,700 
25,000 
33,250 


£143.667 10 
106,905 00 
178, 186 11 
33,281 12 


304,000 
547,296 
796,637 
336,000 
98,000 
130,434 
149,880 

41,184 
93,440 
14,560 
90,800 


lU A\dL 

9 10 

6 Oil 
11 00 

3 00 

3 10 

9 06 


12 381 


R5>j«)]fai1 


9 46 


Peninsula and Oriental 


1 53^ 
9 75 


Bensada and SL Thomas ..... 


75 


Panama and Valparaiso 

WaafcCoaat^rAm*. 


5,715 00 
3,196 02 


96 
062i 






and Dutch 
postage. 






74,430 06 
36,166 00 
10.033 15 




Hoiyhead and Kingston 

Liverpo(d and Isle of Man 




................ 






Shetland and Orkneys 














Total 


1,062,797 


591,573 07 


2,532,931 


9 7 


9 39 











Total average per inile, $2 lOiw Average of four prindpa) lines, |2 39. 

These subsidies have been gradually increasing from the year 1850, and 
additions made as new services were required from the lines* growing out of the 
incr^uied commerce which followed their establishment; and in times of com- 
mercial distress, as well as in prosperity, the same sustaining and xmfaltering 
protection has always been afforded by the sagacious and far-seeing policy of 
the British government 
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STEAM SHIPPINQ AND TQNNAGE OF GREAT BfilTAINi 

The steam marine of Qreat Britain is intimately related to that of the United 
States so far as foreign trade is concerned. The increase of foreign ahipping 
of all classes conducting the foreign trade of the United States is almost wnollj 
British, and the successfol lines of steamers newly estahlished, as well as those 
which have •at any time taken the place of American lines^ are also nearly all 
British. The statistics of British shipping are, therefore, essential to tjie proper 
consideration of the changes in progress directly affecting American shipping. 

The first table which follows shows the tonnage of all classes entering Britiah 

?orts for five years to the close of 1863, the steam tonnage not being separated. 
!*he most conspicuous fact apparent in this table is the increase ox the aggre- 
gate of British tonnage, the fixed position of foreign tonnage, and the decline 
In tonnage of the United States. 

Summary of tonnage entering porta of Cheat Britain. 

Id 1859. In 1863. 

British 5,388,953 7,299,417 

Allforeign 3,700,597 3,838,529 

United States ... 1, 077, 948 692, 337 

The increase of British is near 2,000,000 tons, while that of the United 
States declines 385,611 tons in five years. A still greater decline is apparent 
when the maximum year 1861 is compared with 1863, the first giving a total 
of 1,647,076 tons, and the decline to 1863 being, therefore, 944,739 tons. This 
decline is undoubtedly due to the immense number of American vessels sold 
abroad in 1861, 1862 and 1863, the great majority of which were purchased by 
the British. Thus the increase of steam vessels, which is wholly foreigD, com- 
bines with the loss of the magnificent fleet of sailing ships, long the pride of 
United States commerce^ to expel the United States flag from the chief centres 
of foreign commerce. 

It is noticeable that France and the German, as well as other continental 
states conduct a relatively small trade with British ports. The largest item of 
tonnage is Norwegian, the next Prussian ; yet the lai^est is but a tenth part of 
the British tonnage ; and the total belonging to all other countries is, in 1Q63, 
reduced to about half the aggregate of arrivals. The progress made toward 
the entire control of the British trade by British shipping during the five years 
covered by the table is very extraordinary, and it is probably mainly due to the 
rapid development of steam transportation in every line of commerce, and in 
the carriage of heavy and crude tropical products as well as in the exchanges 
between states producing the most valuable classes of goods. 
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FOBBION AND DOMESTIC GOS^^BBCyEk 



The statistics of British steam tonnage in foreira trade areflomewhat difEcnIt 
of access. The distinction between registered aim enrolled vessels is not there, 
as in the United States, a general line of separation between the class of ship- 
ping in foreign trade and that in the coasting trade. Yerj narrow seas separate 
England from several distinct foreign powers, and the most positive form of 
papers establishing the nationality of a vessel are necessary as well as convB- 
nient, therefore. Of the registered steam vessels belonging in England in 1860 
and 1861 a large proportion were nnder fifty tons, as follows : 





STBAM VESSELS OF V 
50 TONS OB LESS. 


STXAM TESSELS OTE^ 
SO TONS. 


Yean. 


No. 


Tons. 


No, 


Tomu ' 


In I860 


602 
854 
898 


18,471 
19,683 
20,864 


1,186 
1,268 
1,319 


433,881 
485,015 
515, «70 


1861 - - 


1862 





The employment of British registered steam vessels, not including colonial, 
as divided between the home and foreign trade in 1860, 1861 and 1862, was ^ 
follows, exclusive of river steamers : 





IN HOME TRAEfE. 


PART HAVRE AND 
PART rOBUON. 


IN FOREMH TRADS^ 


Years. 


No. 


T<»I8. 


'No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


In I860 


402 
448 
434 


92,254 
102,795 
104,020 


80 
72 
89 


29,803 
24,924 
29,463 


447 

477 
•510 


277,437 


1861 


313,465 


1862 


328,310 





Total in all, other than river trade. 



Years. 


No. 


Tons. 


In 1860 


929 

997 

1,033 


399,494 

SI;* 


18C1 


1862 - 





The number of steam vessels built and registered iil the United Kingdom 
from 1853 to 1661 was large, and three-fourths or more were built of iron. 
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Number and tonnage of steam vessels J>uUt in the United Kingdom, 



Yeurs. 




Whole ; Tonnage. 

No. ' 



1868 
1854 
1665 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
I860 
1861 
1862 



48,215 
64,255 
81,018 
57,573 
52,918 
53,150 
38,003 
53,796 
70,869 
77,338 



The preponderance of iron in steamship building began in 1853, and i^ 
is noticeable how completely that material has controlled since that time. In 
the ten years of the table there were 1,501 steam vessels built of iron, out of a 
total, of all dimensions, of 1,940 only, leaving but 439 built of timber. 

The proportion to which foreign-built steam vessels enter into the home or 
foreign trade of England is relatively smaller than the sailing tonnage, not* 
withstanding the opening of the coasting trade to foreign bottoms in 1853. The 
German states and the French have a moderate share in that trade — small, indeed, 
rather than moderate— while the United States have now absolutely none. The 
united tonnage belonging to all foreign nations is not one-sixth of the whole. 



Number and tonnage of steam vessels of each nation entered and cleared at 
ports of the United Kingdom in 1860, 1861, and 1862. 



Nationalities. 



Brifiah 

United States 

Bossian 

Bwedifih 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Prussian 

HanoYerian 

Oldenburg and Mecklenburg 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Lubec 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French ; , 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Austnan 

Turkish 

Italian 



VESSELS ENTERED. 



1860. 



No. 



Total entries. 



6,631 

2 

24 

33 

19 

62 

64 

26 

22 

197 

144 

11 

269 

137 

216 

58 

11 

1 

2 



7,929 



Tonnage. 



2,144,736 

2,818 

11,671 

8,190 

9,262 

15, 149 

16,456 

4,637 

4,686 

99,503 

69,188 

3,816 

60,059 

33,984 

29,494 

19,265 

14,677 

300 

930 



2,548,911 



1861. 



No. 



7,229 

5 

23 

20 

17 

34 

46 

22 

21 

176 

131 

4 

297 

226 

352 

89 

3 

1 



8,696 



Tonnage. 



2,375,856 

7,778 

14, 158 

4,914 

6,647 

8,765 

12,461 

§,603 

4,473 

95,708 

69,297 

1,532 

64,650 

49,096 

45,081 

34,831 

2.552 

341 



2,801,743 



1862. 



No. 



7,754 

1 

21 

34 

18 

35 

51 

22 

• 20 

200 

152 

3 

266 

215 

555 

118 



1 

9,466 



Tonnage. 



2,645,126 

618 

13,491 

10,624 

6,965 

10,591 

14,557 

3,498 

4,494 

110,354 

err, 743 

1,242 
67,939 
49, 121 
71,497 
55,132 



618 
3,153,440 
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Kationalities. 



British 

United States 

Bussion 

Swedish 

Korwegian 

Danish 

Prussian 

Hanoverian 

Oldenburg and Mecklenburg. 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Lubec 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Austrian. 

Turkish and Greek 

Other countries 



Total entries. 



TE8SUEXS CLEARED. 



1860. 



No. 



6,146 

4 

28 

35 

18 

61 

62 

22 

25 

187 

139 

11 

284 

75 

49 

56 

11 



1861. 



7,222 



Tonnage. No. 



2,041,884 

5,991 

10,935 

7,975 

8,853 

14,685 

15,960 

3,652 

5,409 

95,924 

66,014 

4,364 

63, 183 

24,865 

14,531 

18,071 

12,825 



2,672 
1,065 



2,418,562 



6,818 

8 

29 

19 

18 

39 

45 

22 

20 

184 

135 

7 

305 

74 

61 

87 

3 

1 



7,878 



Tonnage. 



2,284,888 

10,896 

14,009 

4,872 

6,707 

10,591 

11,899 

3,603 

4,360 

100,046 

70,722 

2,670 

66,252 

24,877 

17,354 

35,097 

1,304 

341 



1,356 



2,672,444 



1862. 



No. 



17 



8,588 



Tonnage; 



7,447 


2,594,367 


1 


449 


26 


13,656 


33 


11,771 


18 


6,680 


36 


10,853 


50 


14,380 


23 


3,657 


23 


5,107 


201 


113,836 


151 


85,366 


5 


1,956 


278 


70,433 


80 


29,882 


80 


27,168 


118 


57,1U2 


1 


146 



6,201 



3,052,960 



The contrast exhibited in these three years with the proportion of American 
steam tonnage employed in trade reaching British ports in 1853 is very striking : 

Number and tannage of steam vessels of each nation entered and cleared at 
ports of the United Kingdom in 1853.* 



Nationalities, 



ENTERED. 



Vessels. Tons. 



CLEARED. 



Vessels. 



Tons. 



British , 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Prussian 

Other German states 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Fronch 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

American, United States. 



3,984 

2 

2 

17 

12 

116 

184 

125 

14 

14 



1,176,850 

190 

145 

4,471 

2,788 

32,457 

38,566 

28,888 

1,526 

3,085 



3,668 



1,090,000 



18 

10 

117 

185 

121 

14 

13 

1 



35 



46.670 



4,734 

2,350 

d]r365 

38,434 

27,858 

1,526 

2,929 

206 

51,347 



Totals. 



4,505 



1,335,636 



4,185 



1,250/4^49 



\ ^ ^ From the raluahle memorial of the Chamber of Commerce before referred to. The va- 
irious statements and explanations of that memorial cover almost exactly the ground here 
embraced, and the statistics are necessarily nearly ideoideal. The entire matter of the me- 
mprial is extremely compact and clear in its illustration of the present position of British 
steam vessels in general foreign commerce. 
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The total tonnage and the number of vessels is more than double in 1862 
over 1853, and the increase is almost wholly British, the American almost 
wholly disappearing in 1862, although creditably large in 1853. The steam 
marine of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the north of Europe generally, 
shows a very fair development from 1853 to 1861. The French and Spanish 
share in the increase; and, on the whole, the development of European states 
iii this respect indicates a purpose in each not to be left behind in the progress 

-of ocean commerce. 

' The British statements of trade in steam vessels to American countries nor^ 

* a&d south are worthy of atteiition : 

I jEnirances of steam vessels at ports of the United Kingdom from the United 
States for 1853, 1860, 1861, and 1862. i 





BRITISH. 


AMERICAN. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 


,-T— 

TOTAL. 


Years. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


1868 


86 
154 
152 
152 


89,293 
197,520 
206,075 
227,468 


23 


32,-955 






109 
156 
156 
157 


122, 24d 
200,546 
211,561 
233,402 


I860 


2 
3 

4 


3,026 
3,586 
5,316 


1861 


1 
1 


2,100 
618 


1862 





While, as this table shows, there are now very few entries of steam vessels 
from the United States at British ports except the British, there are many 
entrances and clearances of steamers of other countries to and from other ports 
of the continent southward. Steamers of Spain, France, and Germany are 
^eody in the carrying and passenger trade of the tropical countries of this 
continent. From Cuba one Spanish steamer entered and cleared at a British 
port in 1860, and three in 1861. From Brazil, twenty-four steam vessels 
entered in 1853, twenty-four in 1860, and twelve in 1861 — sixteen being Brit- 
ish and eight of other countries in the ten years first named. In 1861 all but 
one were British. From St Thomas (Danish West Indies) there were twenty- 
four to twenty-eight each year, nearly all British; from New Granada five to 
seven, and clearances of one or more to almost every American State. This 
point is of especial importance, since it invades a trade hitherto belonging in 
great part to the United States. The following table gives the number of these 
entrances and clearances, with their tonnage, without distinction of nationality : 



Steam vessels entered at British ports from American countries. 



NationaUties. 


1853. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No,* 


Toiw. 


United' States 


109 


122,248 


156 

1 
2P 

5 
24 


200,546 

687 

43,029 

1,982 

32,259 


156 
3 

28 
7 

12 


211,661 

2,027 

49,138 

3,502 

17,292 


157 


233,402 


(juba 




St. Thomas, (Dan. W. I.). 
New Granada. ........... 


27 


44,037 


26 
6 

13 
3 


48,^38 
3,288 


Brazil 


24 
1 


22,618 
673 


7,054 


Haytiandlieadco. 


1,775 
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Steam vessels cleared /ram British ports Jbr American countries. 



Hationolitiefl. 


18Sa 


1860. 


imi. 


1962. 




Ko. 


TooB. 


No. 


Tons* 


No. 


TonB* 


No, 


TQns. 


Umt<^ States ,*,*-, 

Cuba, .*,. - -,- 


Ill 


129,113 


200 

1 

27 


263,151 
687 

46,303 


100 
4 

S7 
2 

13 
7 
2 
J 
1 


2,645 

4ti,9<;5 

J, 052 

6,i)34 

3,568 

331 

4G@ 

904 


179 

6 
28 


391,975 
4,463 


St. Tboni&8. (Daii,W, 1.). 


25 

1 

22 


40,603 
212 

21,473 


48,349 


BrflZ:L.«^- 


21 
3 
1 


30,235 
1,524 


13 

6 

2 
10 


17,925 
2,5ia 


Hnyti 


MoDtf^Yidtio and B. Ajrus, 






380 






2^m& 


ChUi ,--., 


i 


324 

















The nationality of these vessels has been in great part stated. None are 
United States vessels except those trading from the United States, and but four 
or five of these in 1860 and 1861. • Further statistics of this sort, being obtainable 
only in the British annual volumes of Trade and Navigation, cannot be given 
for the year 1S63. The statements for 1863 undoubtedly develop and extend 
the changes which the comparison of 185S with 1860, 1861, and 1862 shows 
to be in progress. Great numbers of vessels have been built to add to the 
British steam marine in the last year, and their various lines have been very 
active in American trade, north and south. A3 shown previously, the number 
of steam vessels built in England in 1662 was 221, with a tonnage of 77,388 
tons — a greater number than in any previous year. 



TRADE OP THE UNITED STATES WITH CANADA AND THE OTHEE 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 

The trade of the United States on the northern frontier with Canada, and on 
the North Atlantic coast with the British provinces other than Canada, is veiy 
closely connected with the internal trade in many respects. The exchanges 
between the east and the west, to and from United States markets, in many 
cases pass through Canada, as the transit tonnage of the Welland canal shows. 
Great quantities of wheat, flour, and other produce enter Canada at Detroit, ix> 
return again to the United States at Buffalo and Oswego, and also for export 
to foreign countries and European markets through the ot. Lawrence, And over 
the railroad line to Portl^ud, Maine. The technical exports and imports of the 
United States to and from Canada are, for these reasons, much modified larheii 
reduced to the facts of actual exchange between the respective markets ; but it 
is not easy to separate the quantities and values so as clearly to disclose these 
facts, but some evidence in regard to the magnitude of this indirect trade may 
be obtained from the statistics subsequently given of American produce exported 
by way of the St. Lawrence ; of that carried in both directions on the Welkmd 
canal ; of the exports to Canada at Detroit, and the imports from Canada mt 
Buffalo, Niagara, Oswego, Ogdensburg, and Cape Vincent, on the St. Lawrence, 
Champlain, and Vermont. 

The trade with the British Atlantic provinces is less subject to modification, 
and has little connexion with the internal exchanges of the United States. The 
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exports are principallj flour, breadatufis, and provisions, and the imports are 
coal, fish, oats, stone, and lumber. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1855, 
noless than 81,280,000 in vahie of flour, grain, and other produce of Canada, 
was exported through United States ports to these provinces— -a trade which 
was large for several years, but which ceased in 1859. 

Exports of Canadian produce through the United States to other British 

provinces. 



Fiscal years ending— 


WHEAT. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 


BushelB. 


Value. 


Barrels. 


Value. 


June 30, 1849 






3,773 

34,758 

69,830 

119,816 

152,389 

151,711 

135,552 

7,387 

1,677 

1,754 

267 


(20,433 


1850 


24,932 

24,259 

1,680 

17,571 

2,408 

1,545 


e^,762 

23,132 

1,344 

16,618 

2,961 

3,683 


186,789 


1851 


346,895 


1852 


563,821 


1853 


835,896 


1854 


1,230,865 


1855 


1,270,057 


1856 




1857 






14, 449 


1858 






10,348 


1859 






1,770 











In view of the length of time during which the St. Lawrence river is annually 
closed by ice, and the great facilities afforded by the railroads leading from 
Canada to Portland, Maine, this channel of exchanges between the provinces 
and Canada might reasonably be relied upon as a permanent one. Possibly 
the discontinuance is due to the relative excess of breadstuff in the United 
States, and their export in such quantities as fully to occupy the market the 
Atlantic provinces ^ord. The exports of wheat, flour, and breadstuffs average 
jooie than half the total of United States produce sent to the provinces annually, 
rising to more than five millions of dollars in value in the year ending June 30, 
1863. This trade is evidently for consumption only, and not in transit to any 
other market, as is the case with much of the wheat and flour export to Canada. 
It is also all cleared from ports of the Atlantic coast, and does not pass through 
Oanadian channels. 

The important relation held by both Canada and the provinces to the export 
trade in breadstuffs of the United* States, and the connexion the trade in them 
to Canada has with the general internal exchanges of the United States, as 
before referred to, requires a statement of their quantities and values at the 
outset of the statistics of general trade on the northern frontier. The export 
16 the provinces is seen to be in the regular and natural increase belonging to 
a consuming market, while that to Canada is irregular, apparently bearing no 
relation to any consumption in Canada. Probably the very large export of 
Indian com was, however, for consumption in the form of distillation, and is 
th^efore an exception. As an illustration of the trade appearing to exist to 
and from Canada in wheat and flour, but which is in fact to a great extent a 
tnmsit trade, the following citations of the transactions of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1861 and 1662, are made: 
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ExporU to Canada, 1861. 



P1lU*MI 


WHEAT. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 




BushelB. 


Valae. 


Barrels. 


Value. 


From Detroit------ -.....-.-- ----.... 


9,777 

3,044,337 

673,359 


$9,777 

2,769,416 

635,141 


7,660 
22,566 

22,108 


^38,300 


Chicago 


104,056 


Milwankie.. ^... 


99,696 




3,727,473 


3,414,334 


52,334 


242,062 



Imports from Canada, 1861. 





Places. ^ 


FLOUR AND BREADSTUFF8. 




Barrels. 


Value. 


At Vermont - .----.-.-...------.. ...................... 


142,998 
92,883 
93, 116 
96,159 
61,573 


$982,061 
489,381 


Osweff •• ...-....•.••.............•..•.•..•.•. 


NifikSfara. • ........•••• .............. ....■.•••..••-•. 


500,746 
523,967 


Bimalo - 


OffdensbiiTcr...... - - ----- 


307,842 








485,729 


'2,803,997 



Ex'ports 


to Canada, 


1862. 






Places. 


WHEAT. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 




. Bushels. 


Value. 


Barrels. 


Value. 


From lake ports of Ohio.... . .......... 


349,372 

408,428 

1,987,276 

1,567,657 


$333,523 

408,826 

1,589,634 

1,265,616 


992 
19,671 
26,525 
30,359 


$4,303 

96,621 

90,643 

125,037 


Detroit 


Chica&ro...... ....... .......... 


Milwaukie....- 






4,312,733 


3,597,599 


77,547 


316,604 



Imports from Canada, 1862. 



Places. 



WHEAT. 



Bushels. 



Value. 



WHEAT FLOUR. ^ 



Barrels. 



Value. 



At Genesee 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Buffalo 

Ogdensburg.. 

Vermont 

Cape Vincent, 
Champlain... 



42,425 
1,257,364 

39,617 
761,840 

83, 100 
659,884 
226,512 

41,524 



$48,280 
1,260,229 

39,524 
748,701 

43,357 
673,375 
231,334 

43,357 



532 
76.583 

140,800 
82,500 
79,200 

152,895 
21,778 
14,222 



367,73^^ 
515,25^; 
468,7*^^^^ 
459, w 
921, •? 
109,^ 
75,-5 



3,112,266 



3,088,157 



568,510 



2,920, 
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Exports to Canada of wheat, flour, Indian com, and meal, for the fiscal years 

1849 to 1863, inclusive. 



Y«art* 



ISGO 
1651. 
165-3 
1853. 

1653. 
1S5&. 
1BS7 
1658 
JB3A 
186a 
1661 

la^. 



T7h" 



Bni^eU, 



H0.69fi 
S40,^74 

4, Slid, 473 



Vilnn. 



$112,0615 
58, y^^ 

150,635 

STi 77-i 

l^aflUJll 

1,807,457 

2,oee.o48 

:j. 871/^33 
6,7n,0U3 



Wheat flrmr. 



Burela. Valtit^. 



19.127 

3ff,^'y8 
4U.^3fl 

IQy.till 

118.957 

367, 77 i 

e:i,Bl7 
IIeJ.OJ.I 
223,100 



^ra.itja 

132,fi(J9 

19fi750 

1117,1 fiS 

n5.fi4B 

47S,a74 

434.061 

1.^41.743 

^ 717,215 

l,68HJ7a 

iji^.5m 

l/i53,*27e 
4J4.tt*Jcl 
5:Jd,7:rtj 

1,1UQ,17L 



lodtan com. 



BuHbtJ«. YalafiL 



1j],41G 
1.7yti,L3l 

i.idi.Oiie 

CU3,Lil8 

81^7, (SiJl 

1,6J^1,740 

3,2lci,4U8 

4.Sll,el^7 



t20,2G5 
43 U3 
3ia53 

7'i.4ea 

7W.4aG 

l,t>57,22S3 

23e.S7tl 

eio,34fl 

IfOHJ.iM^J 
I,C'J-2,825 



r 



$5,355 
3,613 
0,tf?3 

3iJ3 
I7,lt>7 

lIC,l(ii! 

135&^:( 

13i!.4b7 
4e S:)6 
6t},aULJ 

145, 3(U 



3 



^n\4ia 
i,:i7i.n7:i 

1,&E»^K i40 
3,dff.',Q£8 
3,4l8,t4fl 
4,tLf.fiS! 
3.Slfipii38 
^, tin, 139 
5)l7:>..^S8 
5,41ti,H53 
9,5ii^3U0 



In the Canadian trade reports for 1855 it is stated that the trade in flour of the 
United States was, previous to the reciprocity treaty of 1S54, mainly for exporta- 
tion. Not being entered for consumption, it was bonded, and paid no actual duty. 

The detail of imports for 1861 is not given, because it i.^ imperfect, wheat not 
being distinguished in returns from o! her grain, and therefore that item not 
being available for comparison. That for 1863, following, sustains the course of 
trade apparent in the two previous years : 

Exports to Canada, 1863. 



Places. 


WHEAT. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 


Bushels. 


Value. 


Barrels, 


Value. 


T'rom I'akfi DOite of Ohio .......... ... 


1,428,511 

345, 075 

1,519,396 

2,880,791 


$1,505,015 

363,746 

1, 502, 575 

3,029,649 


895 
39,059 
78,749 
40,069 


$3, 769 


Detroit 


220, 940 


Chicaffo ............ 


340, 850 


MilwAokie 


172, 020 








6,173,773 


6,400,985 


158,772 


737,579 



Imports from Canada, 1863. 



Places. 



WHEAT. 



Bushels. 



Value. 



WHEAT FLOUR. 



Barrels. Value. 



At Vermont 

Champlain... 

Cape Vincent 

Ogdensburg.. 
' Oswego 

Genesee 

Niagara 

Buffalo 



Ex. Doc. 



26,739 
17, 877 

135,628 
75,521 

360,405 
54,104 
20, 652 

267, 328 



$27,691 
18, 120 

133,933 
78,651 

375, 308 
60,544 
21,076 

291,890 



112,557 

11,585 
15,993 
46,718 
47,303 
52 
81,822 
93,323 



$590,741 

b\ 641 

9U,993 

249,298 

248, 081 

264 

383,267 

557, 189 



958,254 



1,007,219 



393,360 



2, 173, 479 
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Summary of values exchanged, 1862 and 1863. 

Value of wheat Value of wheat 
^ and flour and flour 

to Canada. from Canada^ 

1862 ^ 13,914,203 |6, 808, 684 

1863...., 7,138,564 3,180,698 

It is known that considerable shipments of wheat from Chicago and Milwan- 
kie, in 1863, though cleared for Canada, were really destined for export throng 
the St. Lawrence to Europe. In the Canadian trade reports the value of 
"goods in transitu from the United States," exported seaward by the way of 
the St. Lawrence annually, is given, but this is not necessarily distinctive of 
the produce of the United States actually taking that route to other foreign 
markets. Flour made in Canada of American wheat may be exported, and 
even ^rain, passing in and out without payment of duty, may first be placed in 
Canadian markets, and again be withdrawn for export abroad. 

In the tables just given, showing the exchange of wheat and flour for three 
years, it will be seen that the largest values are of wheat exported and of flour 
imported. All the exports are at ports west of Buflalo, and all the imports at 
Buffalo and eastward. The railroad lines terminating at Buflalo, Niagara, and 
Vermont, carry large quantities of flour, much of it made in Canada from wheat 
of the United States imported from the upper lake ports. In any case, the 
volume imported at all the ports of the border does not differ much from the 
volume exported; the trade, therefore, being one of convenience in transit, 
rather than one between producing and consuming markets, so far as wheat 
and flour are concerned. The modification of the aggregates exchanged between 
the United States and Canada is, therefore, for the three years, nearly ^vq and 
a quarter millions of dollars reduction on both exports and imports, or ten and 
a half millions in the sum total of exchanges for each year. 

There are other elements of the trade to Canada in which the movement is 
similarly indirect, in comparison with other departments of foreign commerce, 
but none of them are of much importance. The export trade to Canada has 
undergone many changes since the enactment of the reciprocity treaty, in 1854, 
the chief of which is the decline of manufactured articles, and the swelling of 
the general volume with wheat, flour, corn, pork, and salt. In the following 
tables the exchange of these articles is distinguished, as far as may be done, 
by the aid of both the American and Canadian records, and separate state- 
ments are made of the imports and exports of articles made free of duty by the 
reciprocity treaty. 

The distinction between Canada and the provinces was not made in the export 
or import returns of the United States previous to 1849, but as the trade with 
Canada was conducted solely at ports of the northern frontier inland, and that 
with the coast provinces wholly at Atlantic ports, the " compilation has been 
completed by assuming this division as correct. All the statistics of the trade 
under the reciprocity treaty were originally reported without sepai-ating Canada 
from the remaining provinces, and the division of values has necessarily been 
made on the basis just named. In a very few instances small values may have 
gone from Canada out at the St. Lawrence to enter at Atlantic ports, and similar 
instances of articles sent from the provinces of the coast inland may have taken 
place, but the total of such trade in either case would be very small for any 
single year, or for the aggregate of the series of years. 
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Exports to Canada. 



Fiscal year endiB^^— 



Joae 30» 1S49. 
1350. 

136 r 

1852. 

1854 

1855, 

18&7. 
1658 

ia^»9 

leeo 

16Q1 
1862 
1863 



Domestic ex* 

ports. 



1^,320.333 
4,641,451 

G,8ar>,8:M 

4,004,963 

4,005, & 13 

JO, 31 0,373 

9, y5U, 704 

15,104,788 

13, 024, 708 

13,663, 405 

13, 439, 607 

11,16^,590 

11,749,981 

11,38-J,T07 

•16,430,605 



Foreig^n ex- 



«1. 

2, 
3* 

8, 
5, 

5, 
% 
% 
1, 
It 



914,401 

2H9, :i70 
093, 3UG 
7 J ^3, 097 
6^A587 
79(^333 
709,580 

(it?^,4r>3 
5r>o, 1^7 
m^7B9 

501,^25 
91^,5^4 
fill, 877 

51jO,397 
46^^,113 



Total exports. 



14,334,724 

5, 390, e21 

7,9;J0,J40 

6,717,060 

7,8:^9,099 

17,3(H7tJ6 

18,720,344 

SJ0,e83,241 

16,574,895 

17,0-^9,^54 

1>^, 940, 792 

14,083,114 

14,361,858 

12,842,504 

19,898,718 



*Inclading $3,502,160 of nntumal export of gold coin. 

No'Tc— Previous to 1849 the trade with Canada is not distinguished from the total to all 
Britisix Korth American colonies. 



Exports to other Provinces. 



Fiscal year ending— 



Domestic ex- 
ports. 



ForeigTi ex* 
ports. 



TolB-l estport^ 




13,611,783 
3,116,840 
3,224,553 
2,650, i;i4 
3,3i>8,575 
4,C03,771 
5,855.878 
7,519,909 
a 911,405 
5,975,494 
8,329,960 
7,502,839 
7,133,734 
7,369,905 

10,198,505 



J257,760 

501,374 

, 8fil,230 

1,14 J, 822 

1,912,908 

g,572,:i83 

3,229,798 

626,199 

770,182 

646,979 

883,422 

1,120,375 

l,250,0*il 

t^,70*i 

l,183,ife7 



13,869,543 
3,61^,214 
4,085,783 
3,791,956 
5,311,543 
7,266,154 
9,065,676 
8, 146, 108 
7,6;n,587 
6,622,473 
9,213,832 
8,623,214 
8,383,755 
8,236,611 

ll,382,31si- 



^^'^ports to both Canada and the Provinces, with the total of imports from both. 



Fiscal year ending- 



Domestic ex- 
ports. 



Foreign ex- 
ports. 



Total ex- 
ports. 



Imports. 



ftept.30,1821. 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 



$2,009,336 
1,881,273 
1,818,113 
1,773,107 
2,538,224 
2,564,165 



$455 

16,286 

3,347 

2,617 

1,740 

24,384 



$2,009,791 
1,897,559 
1,821,460 
1,775,724 
2,539,964 
2,588,549 



$490,704 
526, 817 
463, 374 
705,931 
610,788 
650,316 
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Exports to both Canada^ B^f.. — Contiiiued* 



Fiacal jear ending — 



DoriM??tic ex- 
ports* 



Foreign ei- 



Total ex- 
ports. 



Imports. 



Sept. 30, 1837.... 

1829-,,. 

1830-,*, 

iflai-..- 

1633. __. 
1833.. _. 
1834--., 
1835.,-, 
1836,,-, 
1837-,,, 
183a.--_ 

la-sj- — 

1840_-._ 
l8<lI-_._ 
1842--., 
Juiw30,]843..., 
1844..., 
1845.,,, 
1846-,.. 
1847-,- 
)848...- 
1849-.-- 

1850 

1851 

1852--. 
18G3,,,- 
1854,,-- 
1855.,,- 
1856.-,, 
1857..,. 
18J^..,- 

la^y..-. 

1860..-- 
1861..-- 

1862 

18o3,-.. 



797, 
61S, 
724, 
650, 
026, 
569, 
3SW, 
477, 
900, 
456, 
99'2, 
481, 
418, 
895, 
292, 
95D, 
0J7, 
30J, 
844, 
042, 
«I9, 
399, 
932, 
758, 
06tJ, 
^^^ 
404, 
204, 
eOG, 
714, 
936, 
6j8, 

im, 

667, 

883, 
652, 
629, 



014 
288 
J 04 
031 
392 
302 
081 
71J9 
545 
415 
474 
987 
770 
9(36 

stm 

143 

\m 
vm 

]0U 

3^ 

U97 
087 
144 
642 
697 
113 
959 
0:37 
429 
715 
012 
119 



$33,660 

66,386 

40,805 

136,342 

35,446 

45,083 

8],U03 

57,567 

147, :W3 

191,851 

29<;,512 

238,504 

144,tid4 

204,035 

304,273 

24<J, im 

107,417 

I,;i54,7l7 

1,209/J60 

3,363,767 

2, 165, 875 

l,9d;i,696 

2,172,161 

1,790,774 

'2,954,536 

3,853,919 

5,736,555 

9,362,716 

11,999,378 

6,314,652 

4,326,369 

4,012,768 

6,3^,547 

4,0:^,899 

3, 8(11, 1^98 

2,427,103 

2,651,920 



$2,830,^4 
1,674,674 
2,764,9^)9 
3, 786, 373 
4,061,838 
3,614,385 
4,471,084 
3,535,27fi 
4,047,688 
2,651,266 
3,258,986 
2,7^,491 
3^563,454 
6,100,001 
6, 056,563 
6,190,309 
2,724,422 
6,715,903 
6,^34,226 
7,406,433 
7,9a5,543 
8,382,655 
8,104,267 
9,549,035 
12,014,923 
10,509,016 
13,140,642 

24,r»5G,eoo 

27, 806, 020 
29,029,349 
24,262,482 
23,651,727 
28,164,174 
22,706,3'2B 
22,745,613 
21,079,115 
31,281,030 



Imports from Canada. 



$445,118 

447,669 

577,454i 

650,303 

864,909 

1,229,526 

1,793,393 

1,548,733 

l,4:i5, 168 

2,427,571 

2,359,263 

1,555,570 

2, 155, 146 

3,007,767 

l,96ri, 187 

1,762,CK.)1 

857,696 

1,465,715 

2,020,066 

1,937,717 

2,343,937 

3,640,467 

2,826,880 

5,644,462 

6,693,122 

6,110,299 

7,550,718 

8,927,560 

15, 136, 734 

21,310,421 

22, 124t296 

15,8CH),519 

19,727,551 

23,853,:^! 

2;^, m% 9;i3 

I9,299,tyj5 
24,025,423 



Year ending- 


Free by ordi- 
nary laws. 


Free by reci- 
procity tre'ty. 


Total free. 


Paying duty. 


Total im- 
ports. 


June 30, 1850 


$636,454 

1,529,685 

761,571 

1,179,682 

380,041 

760,359 

887,972 

868,753 

367,450 

1,396,377 

2,208,374 

1,959,393 

730,531 

*5, 442, 968 




$636,454 

1,529,685 

761,571 

1,179,682 

380,041 

6,''876,496 

16,487,822 

17,600,737 

11,267,618 

13,703,748 

18,427,141 

18,287,217 

15,026,093 

18,250,322 


$3,649,016 

3,426,786 

3,828,398 

4,098,434 

6,341,498 

5,305,818 

640,375 

691,097 

313,953 

504,969 

434,532 

358,240 

227,059 

567,677 


$4,285,470 

4,956,471 

4,589,969 

5,278,11(5 

6,721,539 

12,182,314 

17,488,197 

18,291,834 

11,581,571 

14,208,717 

18,861,673 

18.645,457 

15,253,152 

18,816,999 


1851 




1852 




1853 




1854 




1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 


$6,116,137 
15,959,850 
16,731,984 
10,900,168 
12,307,371 
16,218,767 
16,327,824 
14,295,562 
12,807,354 



*Ot thla unoant tho Bum of 14,892,195 in gold and silver coin was cnterod at Cbamplaln. 
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Imports from other British North American Proviiices, 



Year eiwlmg — 


Free by or- 
dinary lews. 


fit 


Totd frafl. 


Paying duty. 


Tofja 
importa* 


June 30, 1850 .,,- 


9151,145 
160,267 
218,718 
2;i8,568 
259, 102 
146,427 
193,6^59 
147,589 
195,082 

1,213,043 
526,011 
535,604 
8^7,1554 

1,839,605 




$151,145 
160,367 
218,718 
23H,568 
259,102 
I, -227, 627 
3,640,875 


$1,207,847 

1,576,284 

1,301,612 

2, 034, 034 

1,916,919 

1,726,793 

181,349 

13i>,fi47 

177,779 

228,746 

235,878 

162, 17 1 

302,199 

409,610 


$t,35S,999 


J851-, , ,-..--- 




Jj736,t>59 


1S52_. — 

1853_. 

1854., 




1,550,3^ 
2,672,6U2 
2,506,021 
3,951,420 
3,8^2,224 
3,832,462 
4,224,943 
5 518 834 


1855. 


|i;081,2{)0 
3,447,236 
3 548 226 


1856.*, -,,,.,< 


1857 


1858 

1859 


3,8ry2,0d7 4,047,169 
4,077,045 5,2.90,038 
4,227,819 4,75;i,e:i9 
3,719,701 4,255,305 
2,8*.M5,990 3,744,614 
3 958 209 ^ '^^ ^li 


1660 

1861 


4,989,708 
4,117,476 
4,046,343 
5,207,424 


1862. 

1863 






1 ' 



Total imports from Carmda and the Provinces. 



Tear ending — 


Free by or- 
dinate luwa* 


Free by 

1 reciprodSy 

treaty. 


Total &ee. 


Paying duty* 


Total 
Imp on 3. 


June 30, 1950. ,„ 

J851 


15787,599 
1,6'J0,052 

980,239 
1,413,250 

639,143 

906, 7J^ 
1,081,611 
1,016,342 

562,532 
2,609,420 
2,734,385 
2,494,997 
1,618,185 
*7,2i^,573 




$787,599 

1,690,052 

9^0,289 

1,418,250 

639, 143 

8, 104, 123 

20,488,697 

21,296,552 

15,314,787 

18,933,836 

23,180,971 

22,542,522 

18,770,737 

23,048,136 


$4, 8:^6,863 

5,003,070 

5,130,010 

6,132,463 

8,288,417 

7,0:12,611 

821,724 

827,744 

491,732 

733,715 

670,411 

520, 411 

529,258 

977,*^^ 


35,644,462 
6,tJ93,122 
6,110,299 
7,5n0,7i8 
8,927,560 

15,136 734 


1852.. 

1853 **-, 




1854..-. 

1855 


17^197^337* 

19,407,086 

20,280,^10 

14,752,255 

16,384,416 

20,446,58*J 

20,047,525 , 

37,152,552 

15,765,563 


1856 ,,- 


21, r; J 0,421 


1857, 


22,124,293 


1058 


15,806,519 


1859- 

1S60. 


19,72r,551 
^,H51,331 


1661 - 


23,062,1>33 
19,299,995 


1^62 


1863 **,- 


24,025,423 





*Iiicliidixi«|6,555,485 of gold ooin. 
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POBEIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMEBCE. 



Imports from Canada 'paying duty ^ from 1855-'56 to 1862-'63. 



Articles imported. 



1855-'56. 



t 



1856-'S7. 



h 



I 



1857-'58. 



1 



? 



1858-'59. 



J 



3 



Iron, pig .' tons.. 

railroad do. . . 

bur, sheet, chains, &c 

manufactures, not specified 

Steel and steel manufactures, cutlery, 

and arms 

Old iron tons. . 

Woollen manufactures 

Cotton manufactures 

Silk manufactures 

Linens : fiax and hemp manufactures . . 

Laces, buttons, and cloth shoes 

Straw bonnets, hats, Ac 

India-rubber, and manufactures of 

Clothing 

Furs 

Boots and shoes, leather 

Leather, and all other manufactures of. 

Hair manufactures and brushes 

Books 

Engravings and photographs 

Paper and manufactures of paper 

Musical instruments 

Watches, jewelry, gold and silver 

manufactures 

China and plated ware 

Glasswares 

Tin, lead, and zihc manufactures 

Copper and brass manufactures 

Wood manufactures, and wood not 

specified 

Drugs, dyes, and spices 

Oih>, palm and other foreign . . . gallons . . 

fish and petroleum do 

Tobacco, and manufactures of 

Salt bushels.. 

Wines gallons . . 

Brandy do 

Spirits do 

Beer and ale do 

Tea *. pounds . . 

Coffee do 

Sugar do 

Coal tons.. 

Wool pounds.. 

All other articles 



1,350 
93,542 



2,008 



420 



388,687 
18, 865 
7,652 

1,379 
25,475 
5,677 
2,491 
1,271 
2,688 

138 
5,262 
1,690 
1,627 

631 

435 
6,681 

615 
1,661 

123 
29 

157 

622 
7,108 
680 
753 
853 

41,896 
1,396 

587 



467 
10,597 



$10,293 

443,530 

2,892 

14, 148 

357 

22,682 

4,600 

3,322 

1,763 

915 

92 

7,622 

28,980 

2,913 

2, 725 

2,030 

2,484 

466 

6,482 ! 

45 

982 

1,062 

355 ! 
2, 478 I 
1,C27 
2,346 
3,374 

27,575 
455 
122 



661 $12,324 



1,813 



2,358 



202,875 

11, 187 

4,626 

2,718 

28,317 

18 

113 

45, 170 

174 

23,180 



623 

39,056 

7,552 

8,522 

1,651 

7,116 

6 

12 

1,405 

623 

2,405 

21, 610 



191,298 

1,055 

5,040 

1,330 

24, 365 

4,726 

3,543 

62, 279 

401 

30 



678 



647 

36.909 128,258 
1,438 t 1,534 



9,161 

686 

5,689 

587 

354 

3,044 

883 

5 

33,437 



5,490 

4,747 

25,514 

40 



14,228 
411 



115, 162 
2,986 
16,293 

765 
25,187 

4,556 

1,444 
683 
454 
787 

4,531 
627 

1,192 
615 
701 

3,614 
133 

4,697 
219 
214 

1,065 

535 
869. 
158 
626 
137 

21,980 

611 

692 

175 

329 

20,878 

2,188 

13,973 

4,011 

5,476 



5^852 



6,75B 



4,133 



$5,783 

209.672 

2,258 

19,883 

2,951 
63,671 
7,904 
2,S20 
1,235 

830 
1,618 
7.712 
5,064 
1,310 
1,090 

696 
8,946 

554 
3,560 
14, 193 

593 

348 

1,705 

14,244 

248 

505 

132 

36,650 

972 

3,146 



95, 170 
2,543 
8,760 
7,512 

35,472 
537 



395 
15,231 
4,365 
18,579 
3,588 
7,058 
204 



976 
728 



90,228 
1,605 



4.974 
3,225 



41,434 



29,456 



Total 640,375 .../. 



691,097 1 313,953 



504,969 



Imports from Canada paying duty, ifc, — Continued. 



ArlicleB Imported. 



Iron, pig tons.. 

railroad do... 

bar, sheet, chains, &e 

manufactures not specified 

Steel and steel manufactures, cutlery, 

and arms 

Old iron tons.. 

Woollen maunfactares 

Cotton manufactureg 

Silk manufacturef 



1859-'60. 



580 
4.665 



42, 115 



-2 
> 



$7,996 

170, 665 

4,420 

34,607 

2,665 
29,758 
4,402 
968 
2,338 



1860-'61. 



1,076 
507 



1,711 



I 



$14, 791 
14, 244 
2,597 
12, 736 

9,435 
21,168 
5,5o8 
2,182 
1,815 



1861-'e2. 



173 



995 



I 



$2,942 



5,291 
5,122 

2,646 
18.206 
10.906 
20,461 



1862-'63. 



I 



40 



2,483 



2 



$780 
14, 215 
10,467 
6,283 

5.325 
46,322 
16,890 
60,379 

2,751 
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Imports Jrom Canada paying dtUy^ Sfc, — Continued. 



4rticleB imported. 



1859-'6a 






I 



wsa-'Si. 



1 



I 



1861-'62. 



t 



I 



1862-'63. 



1 



I 



Uneng : flax and hemp Tnannfactnreg. . 

Luceii, buttons, and cloth shoes 

Straw bonnets, hats, &c 

.India-nibber, and manafactnres of 

Clothing 

Purs 

Boots and shoes, leather 

Xieather, and all other manufactures of. 

Hair nianufactnros and brushes 

Books 

Engravings and photographs 

Paper and manufactures of paper 

• Husical inRtruments, 

'Watches, jewelry, gold and silver 

• manufactures 

China and plated wares 

^asswares 

Tin, lead, and zinc manufactures 

Copper and brass manufactures 

- "Wood manufactures, and wood not 

specified 

Drags, dyes, and spices 

Oils, pain) and other foreign. . .gallons. . 

fish and petroleum do 

Tobacco, and manufactures of 

ft^lt bushels. 

Wines i. gallons.. 

Branchy do 

Spirits do 

Beer and ale do.. 

Molasses do.. 

Tea pounds.. 

Coflfee do... 

Sugar do... 

Coal , tons. 

Wool pounds. 

All other articlefl 



3,549 
4,957 



68,102 

1,848 

6.435 

5,680 

40,108 

48B 

451 



$1,857 

460 

3,728 

11,113 

923 

1,724 

2,288 

5,092 

317 

3,242 

492 

478 



7,255 
13,300 

450 
1,720 

174 

48,212 

89 

3,240 

4,570 

974 

9,026 

4,689 

12,252 

4,U36 

1,115 

117 

108 



187 



7,C 



228,290 
1,980 
3,817 
8,641 
11,582 



•2.444 

266 

6,791 

58,378 

749 

683 

1,260 

1,466 

308 

3,732 

668 

60 

790 

655 

11,631 

374 

1,693 

470 

24,407 
108 

*2, 119 

5,895 

520 

32,101 
2.067 
7,297 
4,388 
2,436 



534 
8,999 



1,256 



517 



158, 841 
1, 753 
1,600 
4,764 
1,817 
8,300 
1, 742 



26,169 
448 



1, 315 
1,017 



33,490 



39,290 

808 

309,039 



1,951 

3,678 

61,732 

32, 075 



25,700 
271 
51 



$2,318 



2,493 

27,912 

2,105 

538 



3,908 
196 

3,806 
56 
216 



656 
18,726 

992 
1,113 
3,690 

19, 340 

1,619 

1,129 

7,042 

68 

19, 865 

1,950 

3.923 

3,352 

852 

1,123 

801 



721 
9,282 



1,357 

639 

18 

29,452 



198, 464 
1,239 
1, 798 
1,800 
1,685 



12, 241 
10 

77, 343 
93 

37, 779 



Total., 



434,532 



358,240 1 227, 



$18,777 

49 

4,190 

13,303 

2,156 

938 



13,783 

2,215 

6,292 

88 

. 235 



894 

26,409 

616 

7.916 

4,872 

19,292 

518 

876 

2,056 

81 

37,415 

2,206 

4,516 

1.454 

872 



8,081 
2 
3,719 
590 
t5, 42.'5 
71,956 



i 425, 135 



* Of this value $1,819 is essential olL 



t Of this, 15,069 pounds, |1,053, is wool waste. 



ANALYSIS OP THB PORBGOINQ TABLES. 



The first general tables given above show an average export trade to Canada 
of $16,826,797 for eight fiscal yeajrs following the enactment of the reciprocity 
treaty, of which $13,493,739 was the value of domestic produce, and $3,333,058 
was the value of foreign goods. There is no marked increase in the exports at 
the beginning of this period o^ eight years, the total for 1854 being above the 
average of the succeeding years, including an unusual export of $3,500,000 of 
gold coin in 1863. The average for the last four years is $12,933,000 in value 
of domestic piroduce exported, against an average of $14,300,000 for the four 
previous years, which were the first of the full operation of the treaty. The 
general volume of domestic export trade to Canada has, therefore, declined 
under its operation. 

The foreign exports show a marked decline during the eight years, falling off 
from $6,790,333 in 1854, and $8,769,580 in 1855, to $1,560,397 in 1862, and 
$1,468,113 in 1863. It is obvious that the Canadian supply of foreign goods 
'is no longer porchaaed in the importing cities of the United States, as before the 
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treaty; and the statistics of goods entering Canada, through the United States* 
under bond, show that to be the mode of receipt substituted for the former. 
These bonded goods nearly all enter at Portland, and pass over the railroads 
through Vermont. 

Of the exports to Canada, both domestic produce «ud foreign merchandise, 
the United States records give no distinction as to those which pay duty and 
those received free of duty ; but the Canadian official tables show that for eight 
calendar years to 1862, an average of $9,335,865 of these exports paid duty, 
while an average of $10,720,000 was admitted free of duty. As the record ia 
this case is for calendar years, the annual values cannot be exactly compared 
with those made up for our fiscal years. The Canadian values are larger gene- 
rally— ^a fact to be accounted for by their more rigid inspection of imports than 
ours of exports, and by the valuation they make of " settlers' goods," " vehicles 
in use," and a laige class of personal eflFects not usually cleared at our custom- 
houses. 

The imports from Canada show an average value of $16,643,825 for the last 
eight fiscal years, of which an average of $467,238 only paid duty on entermg 
the United States. The average sum of $16,176,337 entered free of duty, of 
which $14,443,000 was under the reciprocity treaty, and $1,732,725 was free 
under other laws. The following are the values admitted fre« to each country, 
respectively, contrasted for each year : 

Paying duty in Canada. 

Calendar years. Amounf. 

1855 $11,449,472 

1856 12,770,923 

1857 9,966,430 

1858 8,473,607 

1859 9,032,861 

1860 , 8,526,230 

186 1 i 8,338,620 

1862 6,128,783 

1863 3,974,396 

Average of 8 years 8,401,481 



Paying duty in the United States, 

Fiscal years. Amount. 

1854-'55 $5,305,818 

1855-*56 640,375 

1856-'57 691,097 

ie57-'58 313,953 

1858-'59 '. 604,969 

1859-'60 434,532 

1860-'61 358,240 

1861-'62 227,059 

1862-'63 667,677 

Average of 8 years 467,238 



Under the reciprocity treaty, therefore, duty is paid on goods of the United 
States entering Canada of the average annual value of $7,934,241 more than 
the values of duty-paying goods entering the United States from Canada. 
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The respective values made free by the reciprocity treaty were, from 1856 to 
1861, nearly twice as great from Canada, or of Canadian produce, as from the 
United States, or of United States produce. In 18G2 and 1863, in consequence 
of the enormous increase in the shipments of wheat, flour, and grain nominally 
to Canada, but really through Canada to other markets, the values became 
nearly equal. 

Reciprocity imports into Canada from the United States. 

Calendar years. Amount. 

1856 ; • $8,082,820 

1857 8,642,044 

1858 , 5,564,615 

1859 7,106,116 ' 

1860 7,069,098 

1861 9,980,-937 

1862 : 14,430,626 

1863 ^ 12,339,367 

Total, 8 years 73,215,623 



Reciprocity imports into the United States from Canada, 
Fiscal years. , Amount. 

1855-^56 $15,959,850 

1856-^57 16,731,984 

1857-'58 10.900,168 

1858-'59 : 12,307,371 

1859-'60 16,218,767 

1860-'61 16.327,824 

1861-'62 14,295,562 

1862-^63 12,807,354 

Total, 8 years 115,548,880 

\ — :=: 

' The treaty has, therefore, released from duty a total sum of $42,333,257 in 
value of goods of Canada more than of goods the produce of the United States. 
The decline in value of American and foreign goods paying duty on entering 
Canada from the United States, in 1862 and 1863, is due to the decline of trade 
in all fabrics and manufactures, not to any change in the proportions of free and 
dutiable, through which our exports are relieved from taxation. 

CANADIAN OFFICIAL STATISTICS, WITH DETAILED TABLES OF EXPORTS TO 

CANADA. 

As the distinction between goods entering Canada free and dutiable cannot 
be derived from the United States returns, the following table is limited to three 
years, and the Canadian statistics are taken complete for the illustration of that 
Bide of the trade. These tables are very full and valuable, furnishing a clear 
illuBtration of the character of that trade as it enters Canadian markets. 

The Canadian tables that here follow are general tables corresponding to 
those before given from United States records, and these, with various tables 
cited elsewhere, are all takiBn from the annual volumes on the Trade and Navi- 
gation of Canada, published by that government 
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Statement of the value of the imports into Canada from tlie United States for 
14 years, from 1850 to 1863 inclusive, tcith amount of duties paid. 

[From Canadian official reports.] 



Cali^ndar years. 


Value of 
fico goods. 


Yaluu of 
duty -paying 


Total 
imports. 


Amotititof 
duties paid. 


Rate 
per 
tent. 


1050 ----« 


$791,129 

l,384,0a0 

964,690 

1 , 125, 5G5 

2,083,757 

9,379,204 

9,933,856 

10,258,221 

7,161,958 

8,560,055 

8,746,799 

12,730,768 

19,041,374 

19,134,966 


$5,603,732 

6,981,735 

7, 61 3; 003 

10,()56,582 

]3,449,:341 

11,44^J,472 

12,770,923 

9,966,430 

e, 473, 607 

9,032,861 

8,526,2:]0 

8,338,620 

6,1^J8,783 

3,974,396 


J6, 594, 860 
8,:Ri5,7C5 
8,477,603 
11,787,147 
15,533,098 
20,828,676 
1^2,704,5119 
20,224,651 
15,6:55, 565 
17,502,916 
17,273,029 
21,069,388 
25, J73, 157 
23,109,362 


*1, 069,814 
1,274,762 
lp4.13J95 
l,S{)5,8i2 
2,209,173 
1,786,032 
2,059,826 
1,605,164 
1,011,711 
1,825, 135 
1,759,928 
l,r>84,892 


18,43 


1B51 ----^, ,. 


18,26 


1852, - 


18, fS 


1853, < - „-, 


16.94 


1854 


16,43 


1855 , 


15.60 


1856 

1857 , ,__... 


16.13 
16.10 


iPse 


19.02 


1859. , 

1860 

1861 - 

18R2 ..-*<. -.. 


20.20 
20.64 
19,60 


1S63 


"T "■ 











Of the value of free goods here stated, there was of coin and bullion the 
following sums : 

In 1 861 $863,308 

1862 2,530,297 

1863 4,651,679 

The values exported, as reported in the United States records, are elsewhere 
stated for fiscal years, and therefore not directly comparable with these, which 
are from Canadian reports. 

Statement of the value of the exports from Canada to the United States, and 

the total trade, 

^ [From Canadian official reports.] 



Calendar jears* 



E^CpOTtfl 

to United 
Btatos. 



Imports 

from Lriiited 

States. 



Amonat 

of the 

whole trade. 



1^51.-.. 
Jti52._- 
lS53.-„ 
1854,-., 
1855..., 
1856.... 
1657,.,- 
1858.,.. 
1859.-.- 
1860.-- 
1«01,,- 
ld63.— 
1863,— 



J4, 071, 544 

6,284,5;it> 
8,9J*J,380 
8,649,000 
10,737, y76 
17,979,752 
13,206, 4;}6 
ll,9rS0, (J94 
13,922,314 
18,427,968 
14,386,427 
15,(/63,730 
^2,534,074 



15, 
SO, 
22, 
20, 

Jr>, 

1 
17, 

'^h 

23, 



365,764 
477,693 
782,144 

533,096 
828,676 
704,508 
224,648 
635,565 
592,916 
273,(329 
0^9,388 
173, ir*7 
109,362 



$12. 

14, 
20, 
24, 
37, 
40, 
33, 
27, 
31, 
35, 
35, 
40, 
45, 



437,308 
762,213 

718,524 
182,096 
565,952 
684,260 
431,084 
565,659 
515,230 
700,997 
455,815 
236, BS7 
643,436 
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Imports into Canada frmn the United States^ 1855 to ISSSyJree of duty under 
the reciprocity treaty. (Prepared from official documents of Candida.) 



ArticlM imported. 



1855. 



Qoantity. Value. 



18S6. 



Quantity. Value. 



1857. 



Quantity. Value. 



Aainiala number. 

Ashes 

Bark cords. 

Sroom*corD .... ..............p. 

Burr and grindstones 

Butter pounds 

Clieese,...-. do... 

Coal tons 

Cotton, raw 

Dyestnffs 



7,470 



147,840 

1,064,000 

80,000 



.cords 



ofl gallons. 

products of 

Piivwood .......... 

Fruit, dried........ 

not dried 

Flax, hemp, and tow, not manu- 

ftietured , 

Flour barrels 

Furs, skins and tails, not dressed 

Grain, all kinds bushels 

Gypsum 

Hides and pelts 

Lard pounds 

Manures 

Meal barrels. 

Meat of all kinds ewt. 

OreH of metals 

Pitch and tar barrels. 

Plants and shrubs 

Poultry 

Rags 

Rice pounds. 

Seeds 

fiiato 

St ne and marble unwrought . 

Tallow pounds. 

Timber and lumber 

Tobacco, unmanufactured lbs . 

Turpentine 

Vegetables 

Wool 



904,155 



198,210 
'2* 469,965 



8,600 
109,096 



3,200 



843,696 



719,632 



#207,566 

2,939 

3,268 

28,191 

21, 190 

25,799 

108,983 

326,512 

15,803 

18,595 

1,829 

109,478 

148, 105 

4,271 

30,984 

12,591 

140,925 

69,170 

1,615,746 

27,690 

2,711,952 

12,054 

60,000 

91,538 

11.994 

40,094 

1,019,714 

436 

10,457 

37,807 

1,739 

1,201 

42, 475 

121, 128 

29,594 

57, 145 

346, 531 

108, 414 

69,779 

2,882 

11,735 

7,659 



16,700 
"**608' 



257,600 

1,545,600 

84,000 



283,158 

""24,'7i7 



138.100 
*3,"453,'2ii 



9,900 
158,800 



929,600 



536,138 



$473,897 

7,197 

2,205 

39,:}03 

17,807 

44,967 

153.660 

385.361 

17,534 

25,814 

10,672 

152,531 

249, 191 

290 

60,462 

46,0G2 

137,584 

81,083 

797,281 

54,829 

2,703,503 

6,243 

80,000 

142, 132 

11,100 

36,715 

1,417,771 

5,952 

7,859 

63,359 

6,941 

871 

40, 171 

67,705 

20,002 

63,791 

355,521 

133,687 

106,960 

28 

34,059 

20,821 



19,530 



1,299 



218,848 

1,629,600 

94,816 



199,299 



31,472 



212.640 
'3,"726,"8i6 



14,200 
90,327 



2,353 



621,600 
'3,'578,"686" 



1456,029 

18,128 

5,504 

32,870 

16,666 

39,897 

152,269 

400,297 

3,516 

16,634 

18,578 

120, 615 

193,571 

40 

64,218 

32, (196 

157,244 

75,427 

1,251,034 

88,823 

3,230,738 

7,895 

100,000 

58.740 

16,435 

52,696 

903,264 

11.922 

8,267 

51, 149 

8,045 

3,935 

22,156 

123,415 

17, 122 

72,258 

357, 570 

226,880 

120, 134 



65,908 
40,069 



Free by reciprocity treaty. 

Specie and bullion 

All other free goodst 



Total free of duty. 



7, 725, 572 
"i,'653,'632' 



8,082,820 



1,850,766 



8,642,044 
1,616,177 



9,379,204 



9,933,586 



10, 258, 221 



Imports into Canada from the United States, Sfc. — Continued. 



Artides Imported. 



1858. 



Quantity. Valuo. 



1859. 



Quantity. Value. 



1860. 



Quantity. Valuo. 



Anhnals. number. 

Ashes 

Bark cords. 

BroMh-cora 

Burr and grindstones 

Butter pounds 

Choose do... 

Coal tons 

Cotton, raw... :r. 

I>y«iluflfs 



10,170 



525 



43,420 

1,091,672 

70^097 



1240,186 
23,369 

2, 117 
30,872 
13,528 

7,037 

90,045 

242,700 

11,238 

28,545 



10,487 



600 



246.719 
791,410 
78,557 



$234,677 
12,826 
2,570 
30,301 
14,383 
40,ai5 
93,499 
237,776 
17,207 
S^909 



14,923 



175,392 

742,000 

79,886 



$239,094 
21,642 
2,J30 
63,404 
15,4&9 
29,422 
82,950 
304,079 
25,627 
43,406 



* Specie not distinguished until after 1857. 

t An ayerage value of $500,000 annually, is of articlos of fbreign origin. 
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Imports into Canada from the United Statesj Sfc. — Oontinued. 



Articles imported. 



1858. 



Quantity. Value. 



1850. 



Quantitj. Value. 



I860. 



Quantity. Value. 



.gallons. 



Eggs 

Fish 

oil 

products of.. 

Firewood cords. 

Fruit, dried 

not dried 

Flax, hemp, and tow, not manu- 
factured 

Flour barrels. 

Fur8, gkinit and tails, not dressed. 

Grain, all kinds bushels. 

Gypsum 

Hides and pelts 

Lard pounds. 

Manures 

If eol barrels. 

Heat of nil kinds cwt . 

OrcH of metals 

Pitch and tar barrels. 

Plants and shrubs 

Poultry 

Rags 

Rice pounds. 

Seeds 

Slate 

Stone and marble unwrought. 

Tallow pounds. 

Timbei* and lumber 

Tobacco, unmanufactured lbs. 

Turpentine 

Vegetables 

Wool 



'^ree by reciprocity treaty. 

Specie and bullion 

All other free goods* 



Total free of duty. 



95,000 
'24,' 605* 



193,250 
"3,*63i,"725" 



347,963 



6.492 
93,600 



2,308 



482,160 



3, 999, 904 
'£,"396,074' 



12.487 
78.030 
78,936 
708 
47,657 
29,922 
89, 071 

46,372 

750,580 

37,568 

2,078,464 

5,337 

^ 125,000 

• 41,209 

12,134 

21,064 

544.366 

9,038 

6 204 

28,647 

1,582 

943 

18, 142 

78, 356 

15.830 

51, 469 

401, 860 

115,231 

135, 025 

31 

18, 614 

11, 101 



129,983 
**i9,'863' 



11,893 
106,884 
73,098 



387,062 
"£,'796,835 



275,205 



33,964 
66,730 



3,345 



600,254 



2,976,216 
"i' 964 '488 



40,810 
35,414 
215,609 

57,301 

2,090,683 

114, 532 

1, 709, 077 

11,763 

250,000 

33,049 

12, 731 

125,902 

601,451 

2,389 

8.472 

24,493 

1,054 

3.872 

18,562 

8-2, 111 

12,763 

49,065 

309,039 

97,435 

146, 974 



66.109 
66,175 



172,000 

"in, 2m' 



' ^67,038 
'3*439,'963" 



216^332 



7,250 

54,152 



4,370 



200,480 



3,362,216 
"i."987,'433" 



#1,075 
139.413 
66,071 
953 



43,193 
dii^3» 

87,106 

856,074 

104,659 

2; 895, 633 

9,767 

920,000 

22,723 

8,595 

24,787 

566,991 

11,020 

10,071 

37,254 

4,070 

5,955 

8,021 

141,895 

3,700 

62,623 

329,502 

64,782 

124,115 

14 

11,363 

79,623 



5,564,615 

15 

1, 597, 328 



7, 106, 116 

'i,' 453,939" 



7,069.096 

14.444 

1,663,257 



7, 161, 958 



8,560,055 



8,746,7U9 



Imports info Canada from the United States, S(c. — Continued. 



Articles imported. 



1861. 



Quantity. Value. 



1862. 



Quantity. Value. 



Quantity. Value. 



19,800 



541,854 

2,152,200 

171,561 



Animals number. 

Ashes 

Baik cords. 

Broom-corn 

Bnrr and grindstones 

Butter pounds. 

Cheese do... 

Coal tons 

Cotton, raw 

DyestuflFs 

Eggs 

Fish 

oil gallons. 

products of 

Firewood cords . 

Fruit, dried 

not dried 

Flax, hemp, and tow, not manu- 
factured 

Flour barrels. 

Furs, skins and tails, not dressed. 

Grain, uLl kinds bushels. 

Gypsum .^- 

*An average value of $500, 



121, 015 
"29,"652' 



148,096 



7, 223, 758 



1333, .519 

30 042 

3,693 

60,887 

16,199 

68.545 

177, 776 

458,665 

55,406 

63,739 

1.156 

145,833 

65,061 

127 

57, 012 

64,932 

244,924 



23,110 

"i,"6i6' 



815,500 

1,937,010 

105,905 



226,450 
"24*698 



$347,936 

24,477 

.4, 113 

32,299 

15,088 

104,082 

174, 456 

437, 391 

56.460 

60,976 

1,259 

158,415 

109,630 



47,232 

61, 113 

370,511 



239,130 



75,416 

701,713 

108,295 

5,408,183 

11,742 

000 annually, is of articles of foreign origin. 



10,998,720 



106,666 
1,088.679 

119, 896 

7,876,919 

15,333 



35,300 



1,650 



644,547 

2,907,680 

103,547 



125,345 



19,384 



235^439 
6,'i23,'699' 



|S30.8;^S 
17.&-*9 
6,^70 
3« S87 
13, 793 

^' KH 

»l028 
■2,654 

J^029 
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Imports into Canadajrom the United States^ 8fc, — Continned. 



Artidet imported. 



186L 



Quantity. Value. 



1862. 



Quantity. Value. 



1863. 



Quantity. Value. 



Hides and pelts 

Jjud pounds. 

Jfannros 

Meal barrels 

Meat of aU kinds cwt. 

Ores of metals 

Pitehandtar... barrels. 

Plants and shrubs 

Poultry 

Bags 

Bioe pounds 

Seeds 



152,918 



6,664 
52,320 



2,930 



156^010 



Stone and marble unwronght. 

Tallow pounds. 

Timber and lumber 

Tobacco, unmanufactured lbs 

Turpentine '. 

Vegetables 

Wool ; ; 



3,045,122 



1,898,270 



$230,000 

14,881 

7.512 

17,114 

500,991 

5,021 

8,639 

63,561 

2,214 

10,793 

5,259 

108,155 

5,058 

69,858 

242,474-5 

171,232 

163,549 

59 

28,807 

197,895 



583,200 



21.085 
137,270 



3,006 



98,560 



1,445,000 
'6,' 369," 840 



$350,000 

53,381 

9,618 

44,563 

1,040,269 

12, 516 

13,925 

93,665 

3,852 

8,991 

2,746 

80,548 

1,819 

43,267 

129,516 

91,772 

842,364 



922,676 



10,000 
182,850 



2,044 



1,668,831 
*8,"7e9,*224 



61,218 
333,570 



$384,951 

81,757 

7,848 

98,603 

1,228,923 

T%505 

11,158 

93,539 

4,659 

11,333 

88 

87,545 

1,914 

57,076 

152,268 

62,841 

1,327,810 

64 

47,729 

208,858 



Pree by reciprocity treaty 

Specie and bullion 

All otber free goods* 



9,980,937 

863,306 

1,878,510 



14, 430, 626 
2, 530, 297 
2, 083, 451 



12,339,367 
4,651,679 
2, 143, 920 



Total fttio' of duty. 



12,722,755 



19,044,374 



19,134,966 



* An avorago yalno of $500,000 annually is of articles of foreign origin. 



Exports, the produce and manufactures of the United SMes, to Canada for three 
years, 1860-'61 to 1862-'63. 



Article fizportad. 



horses and mailefi- - - nnmber, 

cattio . . * - .do* * « . 

luig# ..*,.,-, -do, .. . 

sheep *,-».. ,-.,- * — 

ApplffS., j.-bnrrols. 

Afihed >*.... .......... cwt. 

Barkj oak .^,^^,,-^.---.^ ,.*.,... 

BtH?r -bMi^a. 

Bwrand dc.,,..... *.*.... gaUi 

BoaKfl ........ ^ . . _.* 

Biickfl, HiDgT and cement *..»^... 

Biiittr 

Cables and cordo^ 

Catidka.... »**_,* ponnda 

Carrfpigcs--.*^ -.<,..., *.****p.^ **---. 

CbKHt] . poituds 

CloTcr wed. - . -. .,.„., bns^eln 

Goal .ton* 

Copper and brau mnxLtifacttirES. 

CAttnTi^nLw .....^..^x^pcmnds 

Conon iKflonfncturpi ^ 

Dmgi And mcdlcinei. -• ..^. **.-..*' 

£af tfarnware . .v^. .,.,>. , . . , . *. 

Fiih, dpy.....-,.-,.— ,,. ..>._*.,€wtj 

pickled .......*. ..bartvU. 

Flre-^nglnes ,*.....,,...... — ,., 

FiaxflD^ .,...*.... .bnibelii' 

Fors . „.,,,* , 

Glnniwaro .. ^...i.« .^^ -.w .<.<........< 

Geld jmd dilrarisoln,... .........< 

Gunpowder ......>..*,.. pounds, 

Huma and baoodt * ....^.do.«. 

Hats, wool and ftir. . ^ .^ 

Homp ....,.-<..^^..,.. ........tousi 

Ex. Doc. 66 7 



IB&O-'^ 



Quantity. Voliia. 



S15 
4 



311 



116 
35,143 



^,7g4 

a.4T4 

45»5^ 



^3<767 
2.645 
73^ g43 



136,620 



£^^65 



$17. 9^ 

3,9iJ1 

SO 

2.650 

48, DU 

1.574 

1,764 

I.TIS 

%T.Vi 

106,3^ 

^ 6,S6l 

e,fri7 

30,178 

6,133 

11,117, 

;i7,945 

10.013 

2:51,051 

1^, JJIffl 

13,214 

4D3,51J1, 

69,350' 

1S.»47 

BG, S17 

5,856 

I«965 



leei-'fiS. 



Qnanttty, Vnlne, 



253 
1,103 



37,803 
e,041 



374 
13,445 



N3.5@5 
20,075 



887,681 

1,37G 

98,146 



52,915 



50,170 



130 



S5,428 
63,950 



3.497 
4,56S 
TO, 016 

8,608 



e,07« 

972 



36,155 
310, 5B3 



$23,131 
22, '^88 
J3, r£^ 

1, 753 
88^717 
10,701 
10,437 

3,7iS 

1,656 
62,638 
26.205 
71,472 
11, 934 

3,009 
35,054 

5,738 

371, m\ 

32,2^8 

II, 713 

a4»,442 

95,698 

12. 147 

30,819 

5, I^J7 

3,700 



lS6a-'63. 



Qnnntlty. Value- 



a'5.rr4 

131.381 

335,300; 

3,612 

10, S£^ 

49,505 

5,027 



3iSt 

1. KM) 
e,4CG 

'77,1 






6^4,940 

602 

12,110 



705, (^H 

3,41fS 

as,60Gi 



14«, 651 



7,oa:i 

IplOO 



4,150 



9 772 
BOb! 5S0| 



1401 



$37. H4 

4U£i5& 

e9..47fl 

1,4112 

127, 158 

8.771 

10^ 3W 

2,310 

23,832 

35. m 

3^,380 
7*. 718 

8.653 

l,2ni> 
U,S01 
55,3^4 
16, H7 
400, &>4 
50,l?T4 
Off, 930 
6I.40{> 
110,S4fl 

f,344 
32,^42 

7,732 

6.3Cffi 
38,372 
87,032 

3, 503i IWl 

63.570 
14.(T7J3 
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Exports, the produce and manyfactureqfthe United Statest 4(C.— -Gontinned. 



ArUelt^ exported. 






1861-^63. 



QouiUty. Vnlofl. 



Qqaatltj. YoltieL 



Heioip iQssixifiicttiT^iv not npeoiicd .,, - ^' 

Hide* ,.,„.„.,... 

Jlopt .,.,*..* ,...», .pcrandii. 

HoHse ftiniitone. . ,«.,..-,, 

lodlars^bbur munuiiictanei *..... 

ts^inp vora. «.,>.,l,.^ bcubcjg. 

Indian uiDfi] - ^4., ^ IjAnrelu, 

In>u» pig;. . . - - p ***-Hi,*...-J(in8^ 

bar *»..,.^ * do.. 

CftFitbga * - .(ln„ 

DnUi» ,^,««,,^«..^..... ...potLOdt- 

oAiiaffK^taT^H not vpecdOed 

Jewelry »,**,^^ »,.*..»* 

Lard . . . ^ w * > , p , ^ , p ptJtiiKls- 

ou <,- .-^*.,^vi..gimoiifl. 

XiOad ...,.„.*.**,*..-».,. poonde. 

Leather. ^-^-',« .do.-.. 

bootit tuidibooB^.*^**.... pab-». 

morocco laa^ber 

Marble flnd stdbd tDaauftetHTHi. **« 

Mniical taitruiEHatfi.*-., .'* ., 

On-cako .....,*....^*. 

Oil, Uoseed ^. ^^«,, .,....,. gaUoiiH. 

wtuUe imdflBh-* - do... 

OniouH *.* *..»_*.»*.. 

ValuiA and TQrDlnb.Hi ^....■^ - 

P^per «od utatlanory ....>..>.^*.... 

Pork. :i»n»**..*.**i'. bajTieli. 

Pfitatoei) - -.^ * .InUbelt. 

piiatiuff oiatdrlald ..>*»..., . 

Elce - - bttrPQla. 

BOB^ti, tiiTr pitck, and tarpostLQ&.-.--.-^o.,. 

IlT'a uad uiulIL gnala ..* t 

SiJt ^ . ^ bnatielB- 

Bofip - ,........-» + .-^* pounds. 

JSplrltg, from gnLin, &^ ^ . g&llon^ , 

SpldtH of tuT|heatln« .,>,,,,*,., ^ »,,. . Ao., . 

Suffar ^^«»,. ,..,,,,--<. potiDds. 

HoTiiai4!a * . ... . .gHlJotia- 

Tollow .,.„, ^ - * , ^ . ^ ....,,...,. ^ . .poundii. 

Tobiicc^f not inHtmlkctared bufi^BLtadii. 

■miff. .,,.....» , , - .poundbi - 

mtonfuctimd do . . . 

Vlaetat..-, .--. gnUoni- 

Wni. . ._..-.,v*. .***,,,, poimda. 

"Wboflt .'..^...*..<>*..*^ bnihelB. 

"Wbeat floHT ,, barrels^ 

"Wool *..*.,**..., ^. .poundj. 

Wood mniilifactttf ci * . — ^ * . . 

luiaber Hdd timber- >^ ., ^ -^, 

All Dtltr artidee- , . ^ - - . . * 



e0j,T50 



J, 891,7-10 
WO 



40,851 

4.r33 
97,690 
0^203 



$13, 466 

J 2, .144 
154,550 

10,151* 
Bl0,34«i 

31.654 

7£H>.751 
12,954 

435 
S9,510 
106,618 



157,993 



3,218.438 

1,270 

40a 

214 

^6,255 



753, oas 

S»377 
29, 419 
140.3^:^ 
73,991 



97,977 
l2£3;80O 



14,232 
1«),97S 



10, Ml 
3.560 



217 
12,459 



471. ' 
30.80^ 
Ql, Goa 

4,&25 

2,49l,S64 

61,530 

956,613 

1,375 

17,638 

5; 435, 530 

10t£B9 

50 

4,148,099 

63rfil7 

aai,700 



10, 7TFI 
114. 748 

39.903 

74,272 

165^745 

614 

5,53J 

3.858 

53,617 

40, 670 

128, D53 

L*,4S4 

11, If^ 
2.906 

241,010 

90, 80O 

50, 4 (j!^ 

7,000 

683,875 

1,816 

15 

h en, 233 

4U, 8tXI 
66,750 
36,593 
35, M4 
,090,156 



2.327 
104, 161 



51,410 
17,392 



10O 
5,794 



356, 4F9 
S3,4D9 
30,fi;KJ 
2,924 

1,18a, dyr 

32^910 

1, sea, 553 

1,2S4 

12,356 

577, 755 

14.741 

4. 539, 473 
] IS, 643 
411, 04!^ 



$4,3S4 

187,635 

ie,7»i5 

1,151 
1,0J0,SJ3 
10,974 
33, 53Sr 
23.051 
ly, 121 

723, B2fi 
11. Olfi 
70.799 

i,m 

2,732 

5l,0il€ 

6fi,770 

1,295 

97,009 

100,90? 

4,000 

l,e7B 

98,252 

5^5 

39, 646 

73,376 

559, 1B4 

7,373 

4,25a 

S,43e 

2S, 800 

57,365 

214.682 

1,574 

3. 479 

e5,Ofi3 

15, ITil 

144,063 

7.5, 331 

3,924 

20:i.68l 

2,321 

1,317 

3, SOI, 5)5 

536.756 

138,a58 

49,06i 

70,34S 

65^646 



87,612 



4,aU,R97 

9.474 

719 

148 

19ff,434 



403,375 
7.406 

29,600 
163,706 

^1,963 



1.848 



54,162 
14, D4I 



1 
1,&9S 



533,919 

13,1 

11,1^ 

310 

108, TBO 

13,2(K1 

1, 040, 767 

5, 401 

13,537 

92,1, m\ 

14, 905 

7,^60 

6,512,801 

532,160 

185,498 



I29,fl36 
13,520 
66,718 

l,6^,^i5 
2.1,521 
19,797 

ie.339 

6,076 
3^2,448 

5,044 
40,573 

6, 648 . 

2,473 
60, 4eT 
23, §60 

4. 611 
4d,293 
67, 445 

9,340 

1,76? 
50.309 

2,733 
30,094 
55.171 
670,433 

6,766 

1,260 

«0 

17,673 

119^790 

2JJ7,136 

It 159 

545 

16, 449 

4,712 

103,338; 

58^600 

3,07i 

76,02S. 

1,13S 

6,717, (^ 

1,103,171 

85,595 

5ft, 30* 

65,009^ 

Boaow 



Totid. 



11,749,981 



11, 282j 107 



18,430,605- 



The detail of imports from Canada which pay duty during the period of the re- 
ciprocity treaty shows that venr few of such imports are the produce or manufacture 
of Oanada originally. The cnief articles are iron, salt, foreign spirits and wines, 
beer and ale, and foreign dry goods. It is. not easy to identify any item of 
consequence produced in Canada, other than "manufactures of wood," which ia 
an item made up of local products in part, at least. 

The detail of imports free by ordinary laws exhibits a very irregular tnul» 
of this sort. The cnief values are of articles of the United States brought baek^ ' 
personal effects, and unusual movements of coin and bullion. 
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Imparts from 


Canada free by ordinary laws. 






Artkleg. 


1855-'56. 


1856-'57. 


1857-'58. 


1858-.'59. 


1859-'60. 


1860-'61. 


1861-'62. 


1862-'63. 


Stales retanied 

Pervonal effects 

Aniomls, living, 

Coin and bullion 


1549,734 

282,574 

3,040 


$460,621 

339,979 

1,070 


232,858 
4,672 


$430,129 

265,187 

600,904 

9,000 

45,890 

2,320 


1736,659 

271,663 

1,142; 717 

'"■"27,695* 
2,330 


11,418.258 
194,430 
305.919 

""26,' in' 

2,648 


$430,687 

220,433 

2,612 

4,156 

39, 675 


$173,888 

271,085 

965 

4; 792, 195 

53 




40,088 
5,804 
3,358 
2,000 


65,313 


28,042 


Plaster •. 


553 
393 


1,733 

40 

3,449 






Painttegs 


500 
10,094 

8,963 
23,390 


743 

14,481 

1,900 
10,186 


400 
10,686 






ShiBgle and slate bolts. 
Plrodoee of American 
fldMries 


6.071 


3.690 








Otbar ftHleiAS 


1,374 


824 


3,408 
367,450 


7,281 


*33,017 


145^896 






Total 


887,972 


868,753 


1,396,377 


2,208,373 


1, 959, 393 


736,831 


5, 287, 773 







* Including 9,410 pounds indigo, $8,428. 

t Including 13,766 pounds tea, $10,247 ; 20,763 pounds indigo, $14,429. 

The detail of imports from the Proyinces other than Canada, free by other 
lawa than the treaty, is also shown to be mainly of United States produce 
returned and specie in small amount. The following are the items : 



Years. 


Specie. 


Produce of 
U. S; re- 
turned. 


Qypatun. 


Animals 
living. 


Other ar- 
ticles. 


1854-'55 




$14,651 
14,248 
25,956 
28,539 
673,567 
110,096 
84,510 
83,523 
92,257 


$103,226 
109,974 
88,314 
80,484 
78,600 
97,954 
80,832 
9,425 
20,093 


$375 

431 

638 

3,518 

6,660 

5,442 

4,521 

125 


$28,175 
35,179 
17,751 
60,858 
23,230 
37,952 
3,711 
9,767 
10,500 


1855-'56 - 


$33,807 
14,930 
21.683 
18,847 

4,018 
83,651 
28,391 

5,542 


1856-'57 


185r-'58 


1858-59 ^. 

185e-'60 


1860-'61 


3861-'d2 


1869-'63 







The import trade from the British Atlantic provinces is very small in actually 
free articles other than those affected by the reciprocity treaty. On the Pacific 
coast there is a receipt of bullion from Victoria at San Francisco, the value of 
which is given in the published commerce and navigation reports as imports from 
British North American provinces. It has been separated from the above state- 
ment, though in other statements of trade with the provinces the small trade of 
San Francisco with British Columbia in duty*paying articles has not been 
separated. The bullion brought to San Francisco from British Oolumbia began 
in 1859, and was, in 1861-'62, $756',423, and in i862-'63, $1,663,648. 

The record of imports and exports at United States ports of the lake district 
almost invariably confines the tran'^actions to Canada, the exceptions being 
only one outward shipment from Milwaukie to England in 1861, value $46,061, 
and one similar ehipment in 1863, value $3,^1. It has therefore been neces- 
sary to consider all the trade of the lake district as conducted with Canada, 
although the registered entries and clearances of vessels show frequent trans- 
actions direct with English ports. The following is the detail of actual entrances 
and clearances at these lake ports for European ports, through the St. Lawrence, 
from the o£5icial returns : 
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Fiscal years. 


No. 


Clearances. 


Tons, 


No. 


Entrances* 


Tom. 


1855-'56 














1856-'57 


1 
1 
9 
3 
16 

2 

1 
5 
5 


Chicago^o England 

Chicago to England 

Cleveland to England 

Detroit to England 

Chicago, Detroit, and 

Cleveland to England. . . 

Same ports to Hambuig . . 

Same ports to Spain 

To England and ScotlM . . 
To England and Ireland. . 


379 

123 

3,244 

987 

5,761 
633 
343 

1,4:^ 

1,791 








1857-'58 

1858-'59 


1 

! 

7 


England to Chicago. .. 
England to Cleveland . . 
England to Detroit 

England to same ports. 


382 
382 

8^401 










1859-'60 

1860~'61 

1861-'62 


10 

8 
3 

1 


From England ^ 

From England 

From England 

From England 


3»67& 
l.lfiB 


1862-'63 


1 


To England 


394 


394 









Undoubtedly the outward shipments hy these vessels were considerable, anl 
a few imports arc specified in the statistics of soda ash, iron, salt, &c. Bat the 
trade is not a permanent one in any sense. In the last fiscal year but a aingle 
vessel cleared and entered, and it can therefore scarcely be necessary to mue 
a distinct and precise account of it as of a permanent trade. This praetical 
neglect of the St. Lawrence river as an outlet to western produce of the Unitel 
States, u^der the circumstances controlling that route for the last four or five 
years, is particularly significant, and decisive as to the channels this trad^ 
prefers. Not only the treaty of reciprocity, but the careful and inviting legift — 
lation of Canada in regard to tolls and tonnage duties, have united to remov^^ 
all obstacles to the free employment of this route for the export of breadattiffS^ 
and provisions from the western States. Great hopes were entertained in Caiiad.«3^ 
of the commerce that would be thus developed, but the united efforts of the tw ^i^ 
governments have proved of little effect in opening a channel preferable to ths^.'fc 
made up of the lakes, the canals, and railroads of the United States. Tb^i^^s 
statistics of downward freight through the WcUtnd canal show that nuK^^'tt 
American produce entering that canal returns again to American ports. TIz^b.^ 
tables of this Welland canal tonnage, given here from the official Ganadi^aauvi 
reports, are particularly instructive on the point of the destination of bo-'ft^iSi 
upward and downward freight. 

The following extracts from the report of the Hon. W. P. Howland, finaift.^:^^ 
minister of Canada in 1862, state very compactly and forcibly the princi^i^^^J 
facts connected with the expected occupation of the St. Lawrence river as a lij»c»^ 
of outward transit for produce of the western States. They are from the Cacafc^' 
dian Trade and Navigation report for 1862: 

Movement of American produce in and through Canada. 

Tho movement of pjpperty on the provincial canals Shows a steady increase. On ^"^xe 
Welland canal the movement was: 

. Tons property. Tnmmiii iir iii^^t*^ 

In 1859 4 ^..^ 709,611 856,918 

1860 ,.. 944 084 1,238 60f 

1861 1,020,483 1.337,678 

1862 1,243,774 1,476,843 

And on the St. Lawrenoe canals the movement was: 

In 1859 631,769 765,e8« 

1860 733,596 824,465 . 

1861 886,908 1,909,46SI 

1862 964,394 1,049,280 I 
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The movement cm the Welland cknal has, therefore, increased 7} p^r cent, in 1861 over 
1B60, and in 1862 15 per cent, over 1861. Whilst on the St Lawrence canals the move- 
ment of tonnage has increased in 1861 by 22 per cent, over 1860, and in 1862 by 6 per 
cent, over 1861. i 

In this connection I propose to consider the effect which the removal of the tolls from 
the St. Lawrence canals, and the redaction of those on the Welland, has had on the move- 
ment of property through those works. 

That the movement of property by the St. Lawrence ronte has been greatly angmcntcd 
daring the past three years is sufficiently apparent from the figures above given, and we 
may congratulate the country thereon; but that this increase has been due to the remission 
of the toils is not to be assumed without taking into account other circumstances which 
have mainly ioflueoced the direction of trade. 

JBlrst among these circumstances may be stated the greatly indreased production of 
cereals in the western States, and the figures presently introduced will show that in pro- 
portion to that increase, and to the whole volume of ngricaltaral produce moved from 
Lakes Erie and Michigan to tide-water, wo have not obtained so large a traffic since tho 
removal of the tolls as we obtained prior to the adoption of that policy. 

The following statement shows the quantity of grain sent eastward from the lake 
regions, includiog Canada, duriog the last seven years : 



Years. 



Flonr. 



Wheat* 



Com. 



Other gTBin. 



All redti(?ed 
to busheLs, 



1358- 

I860. 
1851 . 



3 865,44-3 
3.397,054 
4,499,613 
3,700,274 
4,106,057 
6,533,369 
e, 359. 910 



Bn?hda* 
19,505,358 
16,763,285 
21,843,859 
16,865,708 
3J, 334, 391 
46,334, '44 
50,690,130 



Bushfl$. 
14,28^,632 

8,779,832 
10,491,554 

4,423,006 
IB, 075, 778 
29,524,628 
3ii,965,923 



Bushels. 
4,592,1=69 
a, 256, 944 
5,035,097 
4,264,051 
7,713,032 
10,6^^6,115 
10,^44,939 



57,707,769 
44, 789, 851 
59,a72,rM 
44,'i54,^i£5 
78,65v*,4a6 
1J9,264,2:*3 
I36,3i9,54i 



The following statement shows the proportion of wheat and flour which has parsed from 
the western States to tide-water by the St. Lawrence and Erie canals, respectively, durmg 
the same period, (all being reduced to bushels of wheat:) 

Movement of American hreadstuffs. 



Yeara. 


Down the St. 
Lawi-enco. 


Thron^h Erie 


Total to tide^ 
water. 


^ " - - . 

1856...... 

1857, ...._ ,,. 

1858 _ 

JS59 

18GU . - ,.. 


1,209,612 
1,930.580 
1,876,933 
1,988,759 
1,846,462 
3. 103, 153 
5,3^0,054 


15,3i2,ea3 
10,601^532 
13,757,283 
10,371,9(36 
as. 9 12, 000 
H4i^-S00 
39, Ml, 131 


16,^3,4^15 
lti,5Hl,8l2 
15,6:^,216 
1:2, 360, 7525 
2ri, 7x^,46*3 
*J7 5;i0 93:1 


188i .,-.. ... , . ... 


1863--. , - 


44,^9,185 





Note. —Tho aho^e statement is computed by addingr to the importAtions from United StAtes ports, at 
Kingston, tlio quantities dent dovrn ihe St. Lawrenco cauals from tho United States to the Canadian por m, and 
if 18 anmmed that u-1 the imports iitSingston were sent down he St. Lawrence canals. The movement on the 
Erie eana. during the first s.x years is taken from the canal auditor's reports ; that for 18^ is from "Hunt's 
Merehants Mf^rozinc." The statement relates (hUj to wheat and flour. 

nonce it appears that of tho wholo quantity of western wheat ^nd flonr which was 
transported to tide-water through the New York and Canadian canals during the past sevea 
years, we obtained for the St. liwrence route, in 1856, 7.3 per cent.; 1867, 15.4 per cent ; 
1856,12.01 percent.; 1859, 16.08 per cent.; 1860, 7.16 percent.; 1861, 8.26 por cent.; 
1862^ 11.4 per cent. 
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* These are the principal commodities which have heretofore passed through the 8t. Iaw- 
reDce canal. If we inclade with them the lodiaa com, which figares eo largely ia fho 
Welland and Erie canal rotarns, the percentage will heoomo still less fi»yorablo to Qs, and 
the proportions will bo still farther reduced by bringing into the oomparison the oereal 
. products of the western States which are carried to tide*water by the several railffoadg 
converging at the Atlantic ports. 

While we have failed to obtain so large a proportion of the western trade, ainoe the 
removal of the tolls, as we obtained in 1859 and the preceding yean, the tolls leWed on 
that (the Erie) canal which is the chief competitor with the 8t. Lawrence ronte have been 
materially increased, as the following comparison of tolls on the three principal artldes 
will show: 

Toll per 1, 000 pounds per mfle. 1800 and proTioai years. 186SL 

On corn ^ • •....•• 2 mills. 2} mills. 

Onflonr .' 2 •* 3 «* 

On wheat 2 «« 8 ' «« 

This increase is equivalent to an advance of seventy cents per ton on wheat and floor 
from Buffalo to tide -water, and of forty cents per ton from Oswego to tide-water ; whilst 
the advance on corn is equivalent to thirty-five cents per ton from Buffalo, and to twenty 
cents per ton from Oswego. 

The rates of freight have also increased by the Erie canal, and they have increased in a 
still greater ratio by the St. Lawrence. During the four years next preceding 1859 the 
average freight for flour from Lake Ontario ports to Montreal was $1 84} per ton. In 
1860, the year in which the toils were removed from the St. Lawrence canals, the rate of 
freight was $2 11} per ton; in 1861 it wae $2 66}; in 1862 it was $2 61 ; so that the 
increase over the average of the four years preceding 1869 was seventy-two cents in 1860, 
seventy-two in 1861, and eighty-one in 1862. If we add to these figures the tolls remitted, 
wo find that the forwarder received over the average rates which they obtained in tbc four 
years above alluded to, in 1860, forty-nine cents per ton ; in 1861, ninety-four oenta, and 
in 1862, one dollar and three cents per ton, together with the tolls on the tonnage of his 
shipping. 

Comparing in a similar manner the rates of freight obtained for carrying wheat, wo have 
a still more striking example of the advanced rates which the forwarders have been able to 
exact. The average freiglit rates for wheat from Lake Ontario ports to Montreal, in 1855, 
1866, 1857, and 1858, was $1 81 per ton ; in 1860, $1 21 ; in 1861, $2 72, and in 1862 it 
was $2 71 per ton. Thus the advance over the average rate during the four years fint 
named was, in 1860, $1 21; in 1861, $1 13; in 1862, $1 13. Adding the tolls relin- 
quished by the province, it will be seen that the advance obtained by the forwarder has 
been, in 1860, $1 43, and in 1361 and 1862, $1 35 per ton, together with the tolls doe to 
the tonnage of his vessels. 

Whatever else may be urged in favor of free canals, it certainly cannot be said that tho 
policy of 1860 has been productive of benefit, either to the producer or consumer of 
western breadstufife ; and from the advance which has taken place in the freights by the 
£t. Lawrence route, as well as in both tolls and freight by the competing route to tide- 
water at Albany, it is abundantly manifest that the forwarder can pay a moderate toll 
without unduly trenching on his profits. 

It can bo shown from reliable data that, in so far as the actual cost of transportatioa 
(including therein the canal tolls recently imposed) is concerned, wecrtem produce can be 
. carried to tide- water much cheaper by the St. Lawrence than by any competing route ; and we 
most trace our failure to obtain for our canals a greater proportion of the western trade to 
other causes than the charges heretofore imposed for the use of thos^ works. I am per- 
suaded that the chief cause of that failure lies in the absence of sufficient competition 
among forwarders engaged in the St. Lawrence trade ; in the financial relations between 
shippers engaged in the western trade and the capitalists of New York ; and, finally and 
chiefly, in the lower rates of ocean freights from New York to Europe, occasioned by the 
greater competition at that port than is to be found at Quebec or Montreal It is gratifying 
to know that the Canadian forwarder has been able to obtain the advanced rates above 
quoted, but we cannot find therein a justification of that policy which, in addition to othe; 
advantages, would give him the free use of costly works which complete the grandest 
system of inland nawgation in the world, and have not been constructed without impoung 
heavy burdens on the country. If it could be shown that the tolls remitted had gone in 
mitigation of the comparatively high rate of ocean freight to which our trade is subject, 
we might find in that fact some reason for making our canals absolutely free. But it has 
been shown that this has not been the result. The tolls have gone to enhance the profits 
o/tlie forwarder whose freight tariff has been regulated, not by the cost of doing his work, 
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bnt hy the eompetition with which he has had to contend. There Is tat one course open 
for Becoring that quota of the western trade which the advantages of the St. Lf^wIence 
. xoute gives as reason to anUdpate. If wo can give to the owners of the largest vessels 
BOW profitably engaged in the trade of Lakd Michigan the option of trading to Kingston 
and the St. liawrcnce, or to Buffalo, as may be found most profitable, we shall have thrown 
down the barrier which now forces the main current of trade into the Erie canal. We 
•hall have more than balanced the greater insurance and freights charged from our sea- 
ports to Eoropo over the corresponding charges from New York, anciwe may thereafter 
expoct Quebec and Montreal to take rank amongst the gpreatest grain marts of this conti- 
nent. All of which is respoctfnlly submitted. 

W. r. HOWLAND, Mmittor qf Fmanee. 
« QusBBC, May 12, 1862. 

(This Very full and impartial statement has been copied at length because of 
its decisive bearing on the question which was, a few years since, considered a 
great and practical one for the western producing States, namely : whether they 
were to anticipate relief to the pressure of their export trade when the St. Law- 
rence should be fully opened to them. 

The transit trade through Canada, inward and outward, by way of the St. 
Lawrence, is incompletely given in the Canadian trade reports, as follows : 

Statement of the transit trade through Canada, via the St. Lawrence, to and 
from the United States. 

[From Canadian authorities.] 



Calendar years. 


Values to the XJ. 
States. 


Values from the 
U. States. 


1854 


$495,327 

18,015 

13,493 

183,790 

26,916 

76,314 

21,505 

522,514 

490,293 

512,245 




1856 - - - - - -- - 




1856 


::".::::: 




1857 .' 




1858.-.* 




1859 




1860 




1861 


$3,505,511 


1862 


-'-'--',' 


5,198,920 
2,997,818 


1863 







The transit trade through the United States to Canada is another important 
element of the mutual exchanges, one of which the volume is unexpectedly large, 
larger than the* export of United States prbduce by way of the St. Lawrence. 
It is conducted almost wholly over the railroads leading from Portland, Maine, 
to the frontier of Vermont, and makes up the larger half of the business of the 
sub-port of entry of Island Pond, Vermont 

Value of imports into Canada passing through the United States under bond. 

1855 $4, 463, 774 

1856 t 4, 926, 922 

1857 5, 582, 643 

1858 2, 057, 024 

1859 , . , 4, 546, 491 

1860 3, 041, 877 

1861 5,688,952 

1862 5,G(i%A^^ 

1863 , ^, Yl^, NS^'^J. 
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The rapid increase of this traffic is remarkable. It affords a channel for . 
steamer freight that appears to be preferred to the slower coarse by way of the St. 
Lawrence. The comparison of the use by Canada of the two channels of im- 
ports is as follows : showing that more than a third of the import trade of Canada 
enters now at United States ports, and is transported over our railroads under 
bond. 

Importa via United States Imports visk St. Lawrence. 

1855 $4, 463, 774 ; $12, 738, 373 

1866 4,926,922 16,989,513 

1857 5, 582, 643 14, 378, 094 

1868 2,057,024 10,768,161 

1859 4,e546,491 11,472,764 

1860 3,041,877 13,627,160 

1861 5,688,5)52 ; 16,726,541 

1862 : 5,508,427 17,601,019 

1863 6,172,483 16,439,930 

Evidently the advantages of unrestricted transit to and from sea are quite as 
valuable to the business of Canada as to that of the United States. Tne pre- 
ponderance of steamship traffic in the carriage of all classes of merchandise is 
increasing the transportation of railroad lines such as these from Portland and 
Boston to Canada. 

EXPORT OF UNITED STATES MANUFACTURES TO CANADA. 

The reduction in the value of manufactured articles of the United States ex- 
ported to Canada in recent years as compared with/ an earlier period has been 
referred to. In the following table the extent of this reduction and its relation 
to particular ai'ticles is shown, the comparison being for the years 1858 to 1863. 
Undoubtedly this decline cannot be a natural result between two countries in 
such proximity maintaining open and equal commercial relations. Especial 
causes only could produce such a decline in the face of the very great increase of 
manufactures in the United States during these years, and their development in 
superior fabrics of every sort. The Canadian tariffs are chiefly levied ad valorem 
on the invoice values of goods at the point of purchase for importation into 
Canada, whether that be in the United States or in Europe, and the consequence 
is a practical difference against purchasing in the United States which increases 
with every accession to prices here, and has now attained to the full nominal 
measure of the duty levied. The increase in the price of fabrics, caused by the 
successive tariff acts of the United States and by the internal duties levied, has 
steadily increased this difference, in connection with the higher rates of ad 
valorem duty levied in Canada, until it now amounts very nearly to a prohibi- 
tion of purchases in the United States of duty-paying articles. A duty of 
twenty per cent, on invoices made in England, can scarcely fail now to amount 
to two such percentages when the same or similar goods are purchased in the 
United States, simply through the duplication of prices attained here. 

Efforts have been made in Canada to obviate the difficulty in some measure 
by admitting United States invoices at a reduction to gold values, but nothing 
has been settled on. While these conditions continue, the trade to Canada in 
articles not covered by the reciprocity treaty, or otherwise free, will remain 
very small, and that market for manufactures will practically cease to exist. 
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Values of manufactured articles of tlie United^ States exported to Canada^ 

and faying duty. 



Articles. 



185S-'59. 



1859-'60. 



1860-'61. 



1861-'62. 



1862-'63. 



Cotton mannfactures 

Homp manufactures, (including 

cordage.) 
Iron manuiactures, (all other than 

Leather boots and shoes 

Tobacco, manul'actured 

Glasswares 

Earthenware 

House furniture 

India-rubber manufactures 

Carriages 

Books -' 

Paper and stationery 

Jewelry 

Hats 

Tin manufactures 

Marble and stone manufactures. . . 

Trunks and umbrellas 

Clothing 

"Wood mannfactures 

Candles and soap 

Paints and varnish 

Copper and brass manufactures . . . 

Musical instrument^ 

Printing materials 

Other enumerated 

Unonumerated manufactures 

Total : 



$363,016 
32,762 

761,619 

211,147 

1,205,684 

85,232 

9,350 

136,765 

13,217 

20,449 

154,034 

78,825 

15,960 

116,150 

15,451 

53,883 

5,470 

9 373 

45,146 

11,450 

27,193 

60,511 

104,534 

1,771 

21,990 

624,534 



$314,491 
21,971 

716,597 

137,475 

863,934 

77,061 

11,151 

123,251 

5,936 

109,419 

79,134 

•61,433 

5,760 

90,100 

20,565 

109,009 

1,575 

16,655 

49,547 

8,079 

32,S21 

49,658 

91,732 

3,437 

5,595 

542,028 



$403,591 
43,664 

839,421 

106,648 

683,875 
83,950 
12,347 

124,250 
10,158 
11,117 

106,324 

74,272 

12,954 

79,016 

4,362 

97,977 

2,577 

11,163 

36,593 

9,558 

39,903 

16,909 

122,800 

5,534 

12,776 

549,903 



$246,442 
16,378 

773,381 

66,770 

203, 681 

121,381 

12, 147 

188,829 

1,151 

35,054 

62,838 

72,376 

11,046 

49,51)5 

1,375 

97,002 

1,967 

8,494 

49,061 

4,583 

30,646 

32,238 

100,907 

4,259 

8,190 

388,229 



$64,495 
10,566 

395,907 

22,860 
70,026 
87,032 

8,244 
66,718 
528 
11,501 
25,164 
55,171 

5,044 
14,078 



48,29*^ 

1,434 

1,328 

58,302 

2,428 

30,094 

50,874 

67,445 

1,260 

4,784 

401,227 



4,185,516 



3,648,114 



3,501,642 2,596,930 



1,51<),802 



PREPARED PROVISIONS, ETC., EXPORTED FREE OF DUTY. 



Beef 

Pork •- 

Hams and bacon 

Butter 

Cheese .- — ,.-- 

Lard 

Tallow 

Vinegar 



26,506 


78,637 


1,718 


3,729 


542,972 


477,336 


165,745 


559, 184 


68,394 


53,470 


4,568 


19,828 


15,256 


40,154 


5,847 


71,472 


50, 126 


38,896 


37,945 


86,870 


69,642 


183,723 


4,486 


70,799 


113,013 


136,893 


90,860 


144,062 


6,845 


3,726 


1,816 


2,321 



2,310 

670,433 
63,570 
78,718 
55,394 
40,572 

103,338 
2,002 



SPIRITS AND LIQUORS PAYING DUTY. 



Spirits 

Beer and ale . 



33,820 
2,707 



68,341 
1,924 



11,187 
2,733 



7,576 
1,656 



6,726 
22,832 



The exports of prepared provisions, being nearly all free of duty, are fairly 
maintained. That of liquors has nearly ceased, and an enormous stimulus has 
been given to distillation in Canada of corn imported free from the United States. 

The export of wheat and flour to the coast provinces has been referred to as 
a large and direct trade to a market for consumption. It constituted the chief 
part of the export trade previous to the enactment of the reciprocity treaty, 
breadstuflPa having always been admitted free of duty into the colonial ports of 
the Atlaiitic coast. 
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The fisheries of the coast provinces constitute a large naturj^' market for 
provisions and breadstuffs which can never be supplied s^ xheaply from 
Canada as from the United States. The average importgjiwrilf them are scarcely 
half the exports, as will be seen by cotitptiriii^ dii9 Hflnual totals qf trade with 
the provinces, and but a very small proportion of these imports pay duty on 
entering the United States. The average annual v&lne paying duty is $21()472, 
for the eight years of the operation of the treaty, while for the five years pre- 
ceding, the average paying duty was $1,750,000. 
* 

Table of trade tJiro^igh the Canadian canals in produce of the JJnited Stalest 
distinguishing the points of origin and destinations/or the years 1861, 1862, 
and 1863. 

EASTWARD OR DOWNWARD TRADE THROUGH THE WELLAND CANAL. 



From United States 
ports. 



1861. 



03 

n 



1862. 



S 

CO 



a e^ 



1863. 



a 



o 



e3 
■*■» 
OQ 

I- 



.Agricnltaral imploments , 

castings, &c 

^shcs, pot and pearl 

Apples, fruits, and cider. 

I^ark 

Parley 

^eef, pork, bams, and 

bacon 

Gutter and cheese 

CJlover seed 

Coal ; 

Clom and com meal 

Cotton 

:t^ish 

IB'lour 

]B\imiture 

^emp and flax ^ 

^ides r - - 

^orns and bones 

Horses and cattle 

Xron and nails 

iLiard and tallow 

Leather 

Oats 

Oils, (all) 

Oil-cake 

Ores 

Potatoes 

Hay and broomcom 

Kags 

Eye and rye meal 

Salt 

Stoneware 

Stone 

Tobacco, (mostly manu- 
factured).-- 

Wheat 



Tons, 



4 

6 

103 



Tons. 

26 
121 
185 



764 

12 

6 

53,663 

39,836 



13 



1 
32 
23 



1 
625 



18 

1 

361 

40 

119 

8,166 



2,132 

129 

122 

1,582 

113,793 

126 

53 

41,812 

90 

17 

175 

25 

13 

376 

417 

15 

873 

# 615 

393 

262 

2 

118 

80 

1,960 



105,993 



101 
555 

502 
236,318 



Tons. 

6 

9 

39 

164 



460i 
23 



47,818 
65,402 



Hi 



7 
1 

14i 



1,373 

757 



54i 



2,476 

47i 
76i 
2,135 



161,224i 



Tons. 

19 

79 

132 



728 

6,ieoi 

395i 

124 

1,231 

93,648 

1 

24i 

48,616 

71 

130 

381 

49 



532i 
l,056i 
35 
2,142i 
340 
439 
1 
40 
48 
49 
1,301 



7H 
122 

171i 
286,478i 



Tons. 

2 

219 

368 

170 

6 

3,509 
33 



41,527 
355 



2 

17,900 
15 
69 
93 
15 
1 
83 
228 



1,823 

300 

2,533 



16 
44 

878 

21 

52 

6,149 

32 
118,988 



Tons. 



6 
66 

35 



3,329. 

8,429 

5& 

388 

1,629 



13 

53,246 

69 

85 

195 

18 

9 

593 

1,322 



89 

160 

38 



H 

24 

1,049 



147 



233,100 
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Tahh-of trade ikrough the Canadian canals, ^t?.— Continued. 





-■N^. 












looi. 


1862. 


1863. 




i ' 


S 


• 


8 


oo 


S 


From United States 


s, 


m 


* Q 




p. 


1 


ports. 


1 


"SS 


^l 


1 


^A 




fl 




*5 ^ 


S 


•sS. 




6 


P 


U 


o 


u 




o 


o 


o 


o 


c 


o 




H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 




Tons, 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Toms. 


To«s. 


Tons. 


Whiskev 




1,249 
133 


m 


1,837 


31 


1,528 


Wool 




253^ 
5644- 




352 


All other articles 


54 


534 


m 


8, 191 


776 


Total 


211,210 


404, 634 


283,983^ 
1,210^ 


447,264i 
24,257 


203, 653 


306,865 


Lumber and timber 


6,713 


22,887 


94,783 


134,997 


Total all classes 


217,892 


427,521 


285, 192 


. 471, 52H 


298,436 


441,862 



WESTWARD OR UPWARD TRADE THROUGH THE WELLAND CANAL. 



Agricultural implements, 
tools, &c 

Apples, & c 

Beef, pork, hams, &c. .. 

Bricks, cement, lime, 
clay, and slate 

Butter and cheese 

Chalk and whiting 

Ooal 

Coffee./. 

Copperas 

Com 

Cotton 

l>jes 

Earthware and glass- 
ware 

Pish 

Flour 

Furniture 

Gypsum 

Hemp 

Horses, cattle, and sheep. 

Iron, nails, and spikes.. 

Junk and oakum '. . . 

Leather 

Mahogany 

Marble 

Molasses 

Oats 

Oils 

Ores, (iron) 

Paints 

Pitch, tar, and turpen- 
tine 

Rye 

Salt 

Ship stores 

Soda ash 

Sugar 

Tin and steel ..I 



2 

7 
4 

76 
2 



1,568 



3,029 
17 



SI 

57 
5 



6 
253 



295 

255 

11 

4,029 

43 

171 

12, 331 

631 

24 



556 

1,234 

5 

714 

39 

271 

305 

9,558 

52 

13 

8 

916 

809 



620 

2,976 

338 

75 



72,672 

47 

308 

2,140 

325 



•5i 

7 

28 

12H 

4 



l,744i 



3,049 



3 

24^ 

4 



2i 



114 

Hi 



1 

618 
2,155i 



107 



199 

303 

1 

4,278i 

42 

. 505 

7,038 

394i 

5 



204 

1,208 
2,360 



557^ 

687 

333 

29 
14,081* 
16.r 
133i 

19 

960 

1,346 



433 

6, 340 

669 

73 



112,922 
278 
784i 
3,791i 
571i 



139 
32 

209 

1 
2,055 



27,487 
3 



78 

53 

4,339 

19 

55 

1 

6 

1,274 

10 



346 
6 



64 

"io 



20 

501 

2,668 

3 

14 

265 

14 



205 

481 

5 

5,829 

72 

162 

24,552 

302 

6 

72,979 

33 

195 

1,161 

5,7«9 

129 

1,501 

999 

341 

223 

40,622 

122 

8 

W 

3,065 

2,726 

- '3 

384 

21,889 

- es6 

96 



102^909 

372 

615 

3,^i 

584 
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TaJUe of trade tkrattgh the Canadian canaist 4iv,— ^Gontiaaed. 



From United States 
ports. 



18G1. 



S 

If 



1863. 






s 



Tobacco 

Wheat 

Whiskey 

WJDdow glass . 
Other articles.. 
Lumber 



Total. 



Tons. 
1 

3,596 
39 



45 
136 



Tons, 

39 

2 

9 

122 

4,293 

200 



Tons, 



5,307 



Tons. 

190i 



1 
75 
],443i 



5 
79 
9,393i 
981 



Tons, 

15 

18,106 

366 

32 

4,203 

5,063 



10,185 



116,240 



14,908i 



17],673ij 67,478 



Tons, 



17 



14 

193 

19,636 

ID, 497 



323,244 



Transportation by ike St, Lawrence Canal from American ports to Canada^ 

(dovm and up,) 

[From Canadian offidal reports. 1 



Articles. 



1861. 



1862. 



1863. 



Jbhcs tons. 

Apples and vegetables do. . 

IBeer, cider, and vini^r do. . 

'Batter and cbeese do.. 

Cement, lime, and briclLS do.. 

Coal do.- 

Corn, barley, and grain do.. 

Cotton do.- 

do.. 



Tlour. 

Crypsnm j. 

Scmp 

Bides-... 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Iron do. 

Xard and lard oil ^do. 

Xive stock do. 

do. 



Ores. 

Pitch, tar, and rosin. 

Pork 

6alt. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



£Ugar do. 

Molasses do. 

Tobacco do. 

Wheat do. 

Spirits do. 

Stone do. 

liumber and staves do. 

Firewood do. 

Other articles do. 



\ 



Total. 



9 
12 



233 

3,216 

3,221 

9 

302 

187 



10 
5 



24 

114 

158 

66 

27 

457 

1,160 

40 

5,143 

60 



166 

1,509 

413 

16,537 



99 
3,027i 



120 

83 

3,472 

3,857 



3,417 



28 
34 
89i 
34i 
23 
2,658 
428 
68i 
121 
381 
75 
174i 
3,254 
56 
657 
145 



489 
22,691' 



»100 
6,101 
186 
753 
847 
423 
300 



1,167 

11 

80 

20 

58 

471 

22 

1,276 

241 

889 

22 

102 

124 

10 

7,667 

16 

385 

563 

381 

777 

23,118 
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Summaries of the trade of the principdt portt of the norihcm firontler with 

Canada. 

Exports and imports for eight years, 1856 to 1863 inclusive, as reported from 
the following collection districts : — ^Vermont : Ports of Bui:lington and Island 
Pond, Vt. — Champlain : Eouse's Point and Plattsburg, N. Y. — Oswegatchie : 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. — Cape Vincent : Including Sackett's Harbor with Cape 
Vincent, N. Y.-— Oswego : Port of Oswego only. — Genesee : Bochester.— 
Niagara : Niagara and Suspension Bridg6, N. Y. — Buffalo Creek : Buffalo. — 
Presque Isle : Erie, Penn. — Cuyahoga : Cleveland, Ohio. — Sandusky and 
Miami: Sandusky and Toledo, Ohio.-.— Detroit. — Mackinaw, Mich. — Mil- 
waukie. Wis.— Chicago. 



District Hud peric>d. 


Drtfnestic 
es ports. 


Foreign ejc- 


Total 
expoits. 


Imports, 


MSTBJcrr OP vehmokt. {Eurlifig- 

ton aii^ hlund Fond.) 

Year ending Jane 30, 1856 

1857, 

1858 

I860 


8350,007 
J?83,€09 1 
S37,686 
295,649 
257,083 
244,657 
107,803 
195, 303 

2,354,705 

1,076,1:^5 

853,928 

2, 150, 431 

997,296 

819,671 

752,956 

M, 553, 680 

774,605 
941,115 
487,043 
356,251 
5Sf3,705 
179,343 
144,2£h2 
344,464 

' 606,696 
606,686 
465,807 
351,833 
181,220 
S05, 393 
389,416 
2G9, 836 


}^0,843 
3^^461 
727,949 
840,9(15 
5Q6,6]9 
514,4!6 
441.584 
541,358 

I, 164,009 

1,240,027 

1,138,531 

2,362,209 

0J2,96.1 

740,244 

8D8,^6 

1 6^6,088 

739,676 
45,400 

197, J63 
71,4^^ 
20,810 
18,840 
15,687 

298,669 
221,6:^2 

267,505 
199,059 
160,238 
117,362 
119,515 
105,744 


i 

81,031,450 
m8,470 
905,665 1 
1,136,365 
733,702 
809,073 ' 
639,387 
736,661 

3,518,804 
2,317,062 
1,992,459 
4,^^,640 
1,910,259 
l,5r»9,9l5 
1,651,932 
5,159,718 

1,514,281 
986,515 
684,206 
427,706 
244,515 
198J83 
150,079 
344,464 

■ 

065, 3C5 
728,317 
733, 313 
550,892 
341,458 
322,755 
518, 931 , 
375*580 


1 

$1,560,118 
2,709,193 
2,196,083 
1,802,688 
2.7:iK857 


1860 


1861 - ,. 

1862.,. .; 


3,477,811 
3,163,794 
2,567,892 

1,718,413 

2,3:J4,40» 
1,559,896 
2,360,984 
2,538,9fi^ 
2, 187,U75 
] , 621 , 284 


1663_„ 1 

DlflTRlCT OP CHAMPLAIN. (Rouse'g 
Point a9td FUiisbvrg.) 

Tear ending Jxme 30, 1856 ' 


1857 


lass __„ 


tad kri M -M 


1863- _, 


7,642,279 

1,808,805 

2,453,840 

961, 116 

1.017,281 


DISTRICT OP aSWEGATCinE, (Og- 
dmsburg, AT, Y.) 

Yimr ending June 30, 1856 

1857 ._._ 

1868......,-. 

1860...,....- 


1860 ..... 


974,153 


1861.. 

1862 


675,917 
1,131.810 


1863 

DISTRICT OF TAPE TmcENT. (in- 
eiuding Sackftt's Harbor, N. K) 

Year endiuff June 30, 1856 


703,404 

1,6(^,473 
1,291,457 
1,233,423 

800, 698 
847,007 
768, 500 
70^,902 
416,788 


1867...- 

1858..-. 


1859... 


IBfiO 


1B81 

leea ;».. 


1808 



^ timinjing m xama4 export i»C $3,3784)77 «f gold and sUTer eoiii. 
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Summaries of the trade of the principal porUf jp^.-^ontiaaed. 



District and period. 



Domestic 
ezportf. 



Foreign ex- 
ports. 



Total 
exports. 



Imports. 



DISTRICT OF OSWEGO. 

Year endinff Jane 30, 1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

J861 

1862 

1863 

DISTRICT OF GENESEE. {RochesUr, 

N, Y.) 

Tear ending June 30, 1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

DISTRICT OF NIAGARA. (Niagara 
and Suspension Bridge^ N, Y.) 

Tear ending June 30, 1856 

1857 

1858 

ia59 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

DISTRICT OF BUFFALO. 

Year ending June 30, 1856 

1857 

ia58 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

DISTBtCT OF PRESQUE ISLE. (JE:rt6, 
Pa.) 

Year ending June 30, 1856 

1857...*. 

1858.'. 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

DISTRICT OF CUYAROOA. (C200«- 
land, Ohio.) 

Year aiding iJnne 30, 1856 

1857 

1858 ««.. 



$4,787,750 
3,069,527 
1^849,789 
1,732,582 
1,488,226 
2,075,895 
1,359,598 
1,268,610 



757,910 
174,611 
157,469 
166,156 
236,710 
245,254 
273,844 
310,352 



874,892 
1,540,774 
1,140,587 
1,734,405 
1,686,755 
2,084,444 
1,266,750 

358,857 



868,664 
869,371 
681,603 
773,312 
616, 100 
573,877 
617,946 
497,686 



88,084 
49,276 
49,160 
30, 121 
30,060 
37,019 
104,067 
120,406 



764,690 
585,449 
897,<n5 



$686,357 
476,631 
197,163 
358,813 
137,450 
275,265 
69,963 
712 



10,968 
14,552 

7,884 
2,302 



1,580 



194,713 
177,556 
273,551 
660, 123 
657,005 
510,374 
170, 178 
9,447 



80,865 
72,599 
80,600 
146,883 
89,025 
69,105 
15,853 
26,594 



$5,474,107 
3,536,058 
2,046,952 
2,091,395 
1,625,676 
2,351,160 
1,429,561 
1,269,322 



757,910 
185,579 
172,021 
174,040 
239,012 
245,254 
275,424 
310,352 



1,069,605 
1,718,330 
1,414,138 
2,394,528 
2,343,760 
2,594,818 
1,436,937 
368,304 



949,529 
941,970 
762,203 
920,195 
705,125 
642,982 
533,801 
524,280 



88,084 
49,276 
49,160 
30,121 
30,060 
37,019 
104,067 
120,406 



764,690 
585,449 
897,515 



$5,321,278 
3,762,969 
1,870,774 
3,637,709 
4,875,989 
5,864,130 
3,557,408 
2,653,533 



1,117,391 
968,734 
272,047 
353,795 
719, 451 
337,467 
177,303 
158,827 



1,055,740 
1,531,357 
916,969 
1,049,944 
2,172,615 
1,900,271 
1,560,795 
1,286,544 



1,887,230 
1,601,419 
1,380,624 
1,669,845 
2,677,739 
2,573,322 
2,584,078 
2,220,432 



4,360 
4,619 
1»846 
2,789 
7,478 
2,700 
4,701 
11,449 



434,719 
231,347 
180,^9 
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Summaries of the trade of the- principal porU, Sfc ^^ontumeA 



District and period. 



Domestic 
exports. 



Foreign ex- 
ports. 



Total 
exports. 



Year ending June 30, 1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863...: 

DISTRICTS OF SANinJSKT AND MI- 
AMI. {Sandusky and Toledo, O, ) 



DISTRICT OP MACKINAW, MICH. 



Year ending Juno 30, 1856. 
1857. 

1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 



$310,996 
187,412 
369,390 
288,021 
653,411 



Year endiiuf June 30. 1856 


280,362 


1857 


348, 540 


1858 


42, 046 


1859 


52,015 


I860 


97,398 
313,805 


1861 


1862 


613,369 


• 1863 


*995,444 
895,624 


DISTRICT OP DETROIT. 
Year endintf June 30. 1856 .' 


1857 


1, 487, 223 


1858.-. 


5,168,031 

' 3,924,624 

3,826,932 

330,752 

1,631,612 


1859 


I860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1,928,302 

1,345,223 

1,585,096 
1,713,077 


DISTRICT OP CmCAGO. 
Year endincr June 30. 1856 


1857 


Ii358 


ia->9 


1,269,385 


I860 


1,1(^,183 


1861 


3,522,343 


1862 


2,303,275 
3,544,085 

345,493 

522,044 
543,280 
699,088 
187,111 


1863 


DISTRICT OP MlLtTAUKIE, 

Year endinor June 30. 1656 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 


1861 


785,832 

1,425,088 


1862 . 


1863 


3.323,637 



$15,383 
20,676 



125,803 
80,298 



308 



1210,996 
187,412 

-369,390 
288,021 
653,411 



280, 362 

348,540 

42,046 

52,015 

97,398 

313,805 

613, 369 

995,444 



895,624 
1,502,606 
5,188,707 
3,624,624 
3,826,932 

330,752 
1,757,515 
2,008,600 



1,345,223 
1,585,404 
1,713,077 
1,269,385 
1, 165, 183 
3,522,343 
2,303,275 
3,544,085 



345,493 
522,044 
543,280 

699,088 

187,111 

785,832 

1,425,088 

3,323,637 



* Nearly all tbla amount was exported In tb« cfacurtet en(^|^ ^e^\.<ixc^«t ^^^ \$)q&, ^ Tol«di 
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Nummary at ports eastward of Buffalo^ including Buffalo, 



Year, 



Domestle ei- 
ports. 



Foreign ex- 
porUu 



Total exports* 



Imports, 



1^56^ 
1857. 

la^ 

1859. 
1860. 

laei 
ia63 



$11,435,919 
8,4Sl,S5i7 
5,873,912 
7,560,629 
5,687,095 
6,428,534 
4,9ia,616 
'^7,795,7:^ 



$3, 845, 132 
2,611,074 
3,897,044 
4,fi37,33S 
2,506,41^ 
2,295,606 
J,7:^l,3;i(> 
1,289,943 



J 1 5, 231, 051 
lJ,tN32,301 

5, 770, 956 
12,197,961 

8,193,507 
8,724,140 

6, 645, 9ri2 
9,088,681 



$16,074,457 
16,652,371 
10,390,937 
12,782,924 
17,538,793 
17^785,093 
14,r>05,374 
n,649,6ir7 



*Indadmg an miiisaal export of $3,376,977, at the district of Champlain, of gold and silrer co^i. 



Summary at 'ports westward of Buffalo, 



• 


Domes tic ejc* 
porta. 


Foreign ex- 
poita. 


Total exports. 


ImportB. 


1856 


13,619,476 
4,577,628 
7,8J3, 109 
5,886/229 
5,494,096 
5,359,141 
6, 365, 532 

10, 565, 285 


20,676 


f3, 61 9, 476 
4,593,319 
7,821,765 
5,8y6,ti29 
5,494,090 
5,3r>9,341 
6,491,335 

10,645,583 


$l,6fk3,6l9 
1,622,584 
1,203,507 
1,460,503 
] , 306, 830 


i857„ ,.: 


18&8.< ,,,,-., 


ia'j9_,._.-. 


1860 




J661 - 




890,600 

767,687 

1,167,3)03 


1865 -._... .„ 

1863 ._ 


125,803 
80,298 



CANADIAN FREE PORTS. 

By an act of the Canadian legislature which went into operation Novemher 
30, 1860, the harbor and district of Gasp^ Basin, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
was constituted a free port into which goods of every description might be 
imported, either for consumption or for re-exportation, without the payment of 
duties. An extended line of coast was embraced in this district, with Anticosti 
island and the Magdalen islands, the whole area of territory being quite large, 
but the number of ijihabitants small. The district itself is incapable of much 
development, and the conse(][uences as to making it a depot of trade for re-export 
do not appear to be important. It is mainly used as a point of outward ship- 
ihent of fish and lumber, and of importation of spirits, groceries, and manufac- 
tured goods. These imports are not, however, apparently much beyond the 
consumption of the islands and fisheries of the vicinity. The countries from 
which they come are evidently transatlantic mainly, and not in great proportion 
from the United States. Whatever may be the advantages conferred on the 
foheries and local interests of the vicinity, there does not appear to be any 
general importance attaching to the establishment of this as a free port. 

Ex. Doc. bb 8 
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Imports at the port of Gaspe from countries other than Canada. 



Articles* 



1861. 



Qn&ntity. Value- 



1862. 



Qo&atitj. Value. 



1963. 



Quantity, Vnluo, 



Wmej? aud fipirita . . galls . 

Coffee lbs. 

Sti|T(ir ...,.,,.. lbs - 

MoIaABcs .*,, galls. 

Tea ,,-- lbs. 

Tobacco ^ - - L - lbs. 

Clothing *- 

Jff anufa ^ud dry goods. . 
Other dutiabli^ articles.. . 
Free gomls .-,--,*,-,,, 



Totals. 



30,913 

iai,4SD 
62,897 
77,655 
62,000 



$20, 125 
1,404 
8,2'JC 
15,953 
24,339 
11,452 
13,263 

126, S35 
48,543 

104,529 



38,740 
17,7GG 
244,582 
111,722 
98,868 
53, G67 



$20,382 

3,:i4e 

13,6:i5 
21,988 
35,617 
17,207 
1C,991 

126,024 
57,828 

107,060 



61,301 

39,510 
142,676 

87,699 
103,783 

50,995 



$33,226 

6,316 

9,031 

19,932 

32,106 

15,964 

13,106 

119,854 

61,815 

118,271 



374,729 



420, 180 



428,623 



Exports of the port of Gaspe to British and foreign ports. 



ArHplPfl 


1861. 


1862. 


. 1863. 


*» 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Valne. 


I 

Fish, dry cwt. 

pickled bbls. 

oil galls. 

Fnrs andK^kins r . 


142,021 

75,037 
42,499 


$415,549 

161,203 

18,876 

5,360 

19,262 

1,477 

2,615 

6,135 


184,676 
20,252 

78, 115 


$560,948 

35,067 

43,298 

17,938 

19,609 

3,160 

2,564 

8,491 


180,964 
39,969 
58,360 


$603,347 
59,754 
36,957 

7,820 
31,675 

6,157 

5,904 


Timber and lumber. .... 








Sntter. lard, and Dork. . . 








Wheat, floor, and crrain . . 








Other articles 
















Totals 




630,477 


, 


691,075 




754,852 











A second and more important free port, ap regards the commerce of the 
United States, was at the same time established at Sault Ste. Marie, and em- 
bracing the whole Canadian coast of Lake Superior and Lake Huron. The 
district has 400 miles of lake coast, and the adjacent islands are also included. 
Very little practical importance has resulted from the opening of this port up 
to the close of 1863; but its proximity to a rapidly developing country on bom 
sid.e8 of the boundary indicates that it will interfere materially with the com- 
merce of other districts should it continue a free port. The following were 
the imports for the three years of its establishment \ but it is impossible to say 
what proportion was from the United States : 
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LnporU into Sault Ste. Marie from British and foreign ports. 



Dutiable. 



1861. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1862. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1863. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Spirits 

Coffee , 

Tea 

Tobacco , 

Spices 

fruits, dry , 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Soap 

Halt liquors i 

Wines 

Clothing 

Woollens 

Cottons 

Leather manufactures . 

Hardware 

Glass and earthenware. 

Machinery 

Iron and steel 

Gunpowder 

Canoles 

Hay 

Other articles 



10,245 gals. 
131 lbs. 
8, 748 lbs. 
3,561 lbs. 
50 lbs. 
638 lbs. 
33,831 lbs. 
214 gals. 
7, 103 lbs. 
1,042 gals. 
174 gals. 



47 tons. 



Total dutiable. 
Free goods ... 

Total imports . 



$3,177 

26 

4,648 

963 

25 

113 

2,882 

92 

410 

297 

365 

2,227 

25,118 

5,719 

1,101 

2,672 

255 

1,048 

3,098 

4,885 

1,299 

503 

5,616 



66,515 
26,189 



92,704 



8, 718 gals. 

399 lbs. 

6, 339 lbs. 

1,286 lbs. 

44 lbs. 

5, 845 lbs. 

44, 371 lbs. 

163 gals. 
3,035rbs. 
5, 488 gals. 

413 gals. 



47 toils. 



$3,002 

73 

3,406 

571 

7 

385 

2,922 

78 

185 

1,259 

628 

4,037 

22,293 

6,675 

1,482 

5,432 

91 

781 

l,j375 

4,992 

1,442 

660 

5,418 



67,587 
22,833 



90,420 



5, 078 gals 

3, 556 lbs. 

14,531 lbs. 

7, 371 lbs. 

115 lbs. 

7, 287 lbs. 

100, 304 lbs. 



7, 310 lbs. 
366 gals. 
605 gals. 



28 tons. 



$2,560 

690 

8,331 

2,854 

24 

733 

8,902 



516 
147 

1,009 

13,415 

16,834 

7,042 

3,190 

4,711 

677 

394 

634 

4,306 

675 

465 

13,457 



88,566 
27,306 



115,872 



Exports of the port of Sault Ste, Marie to British and foreign ports. 



Articles. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Copper tons. 

Copper ore tons . 

Fisli, pickled bbls. 

Knees, nlanks. &,c. ..... 










1,495 

3,038 
299 


$125,176 


3,129 
1,210 


$210,471 

5,066 

1,401 

125 

160 

17,000 

532 

761 


3,114 
50 


$250,468 

228 

4,250 

3,020 

420 

46,764 

421 

287 


245,394 
1,479 


Other wood ...... ...... 








1,839 


T^nim&ls horses &,c 








360 


Furs 








56,029 


Maple sugar and veg'tab's 
Tndifliii liftrk work ..... 
















29 


Other articles ...... 








242 
















Totals 




235,516 




305,858 




430,543 
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The trade of this port or district is evidently limited altogether to the local 
consumption and production of the few inhabitants at present occupying it. 
Its exports of copper and copper ore are the chief productions, and are three 
times the value of ite imports. 

The trade of the same port with Canada is very small, the imports and exports 
being in — 

Imports. Exports. 

1861 $39,179 $95 

. 1862 41,743 74 

1863 67,199 ' 253 

The chief product, copper and copper ore, comes to the United States. 



/ 
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INTERNAL OR DOMESTIC COMMERCE 

BETWEEN THE 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AND THE ATLANTIC STATES. 



DATA — TREATMENT — GENERAL RESULTS. 

In the division of this report relating to internal commerce it is assumed that 
the exchanges conducted within the limits of the United States have attained to 
a magnitude entitling them to the designation of commerce in the broadest and 
fullest sense of the term, and to the care and regard of the national authorities 
as commerce is with foreign countries. 

Though these exchanges pass through no official record of valuation it is still 
assumed that the statistics of the transportation lines aflford the ba^is of a 
reasonably close approximation to a calculation of their value. 

It is assumed that the carriage of produce or manufactures the average dis- 
tance of three hundred miles from the producing point to the market of con- 
sumption, entitles such quantities and values to be ranked with the general mass 
of exchanges defined as internal commerce. This is limited, however, to trans- 
portation east and west, since that, more definitely than in other directions, repre- 
sents natural movements from producers to consumers. 

As a measure of this exchange between the east and the west, all quantities 
are taken which pass the line of the Alleghanies in either direction, including 
the extension of their line, or meridian, through Upper Canada. And an addition 
is made to the quantities reported as carried in through freight across this line, 
of one-half the way freight of the five great carriers eastward of the Alleghanies 
to tide-water. These carriers are the Erie canal, the New York Central and 
Erie railroads, the Pennsylvania railroad, and the Baltimore and 6hio railroad. 

Assigning values to the quantities so taken, which are the quantities and 
market values of 1862, it is found that the aggregate value of westward com- 
merce in that year, including the deliveries of merchandise of all classes at a 
distance of 300 miles from the Atlantic seaboard, was nearly the sum of 
$616,000,000 ; and that the return freight, eastward, of inland produce and mer- 
chandise passing the line of the Alleghanies, attained the value of $*522,000,000. I 
The total trade is, therefore, $1,138,000,000. 

As a general check on the calculation, it is estimated that a population of ten 
millions west of the Alleghanies is supplied with most of its merchandise by 
this westward carriage, and that they have taken, under circumstances of 
unusual activity and ability to supply themselves, fifty .dollars in value each of 
all classes of articles and representatives of value. 

To represent this internal movement in such manner that* an independent 
judgment may be formed of it by ev^ry one,* the statistics of quantities trans- 
ported in both directions are given in condensed form from the reports of the 
various transportation authorities, yet with enough detail to show precisely 
what the exchange is. 

The commerce of the lakes is stated in the fullest manner from the trade 
reports of the cities on its borders. Their immense fleet of vessels, with the 
recent increase and present tonnage ; the lines of propellers of recent estab- 
lisbmenty and their railroad connections in transit and at the east, with the 



/ 
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statistics of shipment at western ports and of receipt at eastern terminal points, 
are embodied very fully. • Calculations of value based on the quantities iden- 
tified in this way, appear to sustain the calculations applied directly to the 
tonnage of the great roads and the Erie canal which complete the transportation 
from the west. 

The receipts and shipments of all leading articles of produce are given at the 
chief ports and cities of the lake district, including Toronto and Montreal, in 
Canada. 

The data used relate mainly to the year 1862. No earlier year is taken to 
represent our internal or domestic commerce proper ; because, before the rebellion 
the import and export trade of the United States to a considerable extent 
traversed the southern ports ; because it was a full year, but not excessive ; and 
because in that year there was a very complete severance of the domestic com- 
merce of the north from that of the south and from the foreign. The occasional 
comparisons with other years are made for specific and subordinate purposes. 

The "year" intended in this division is the calendar ; and the values are at 
the prices ruling in 1862, before any extraordinary rise had taken place. 

INTERNAL OR DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

The extent of the territory of the United States is so gieat, and the diversity 
of production in its various parts so much beyond the ordinary diversity be- 
longing to any single or continental government, that the exchanges conducted 
within its limits rise to the full measure of importance which belongs to com- 
merce in its general sense. The articles exchanged are carried to great dis- 
tances, and they are of the natural surplus of the districts from which they are 
taken, supplying a natural want in the districts to which they are carried. Sub- 
tropical staples are exchanged for the field crops and forest products of the 
coolest belt of the temperate latitudes in one direction; and in another the 
extremes of maritime and of continental interior climates are exchanged. Trade 
of this comprehensive character must be regarded as permanent, and as entitled 
to rank next to the highest in national interest and importance. If possible, it 
should be as regularly stated and as definitely known through authentic statis- 
tics, as the external trade of the country in imports and exports is known. 

Russia alone, of European states, conducts a trade analogous to that of the 
United States between its various districts. Great efforts have at all times been 
made by that government to foster and encourage those inland exchanges, and 
much of the strength and of the display of accumulated resources which occa- 
sions have at various times developed in Russia, may undoubtedly be ascribed 
to its command of the products of an entire continental zone, and to its con- 
stant, though almost silent, interchange of these products from all points within 
the widely separated coasts that constitute its boundary. The other European 
states exchange very largely with their colonies, and almost wholly by sea ; 
the statistics of this trade being regularly given as a branch of their foreign 
commerce. Strike from the commerce of England, France, Spain, and Holland, 
the trade they conduct with their own colonies, near and remote, and the volume 
would be greatly reduced. During the last twenty years the development of 
the interior of this continent, and of the new territorial area of the United 
States, has dra^n a large share of the means, the energy, and activity which in 
European states finds its proper field' of activity in foreign commerce, to the 
hitherto unnoted trade of the plains, the interior, and the Pacific coast. The 
district of the great lakes is alone a vast field for this display o^ commercial 
energy, and the Mississippi valley has long constituted another, and almost equal 
field. The railroad system connecting the Atlantic cities with the interior nas 
recently developed the same general character, and has risen to gigantic import- 
ance as an agent in actual exchanges of merchandise. The tonnage movement 
of the great railroads from the interior eastward to the Atlantic cities in 1863 
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was little, if at all, inferior to the tonnage delivered hy transatlantic shippin 
arriving at the ports of the entire Atlantic coast. The railroad freight tonnag 
reached a total of nearly 3,500,000 tons, and deducting from the shipping arri 
TaJs of the Atlantic ports a small proportion for that which came from American 
ports north or south of the United States in transit to Europe, the total remain- 
ing does not largely exceed the amount just stated."*" 

The difficulty of assigning definite quantities and values to these internal 
exchanges is great, since there is no uniform system of record through which 
they pass. The railroads and canals are, with one exception, private corpo- 
Tations ; and though they usually report with great fulness the quantities of the 
leading articles transported, values are given only in the case of the New York 
State canals. In many things these reports of the transportation companies are 
sufficiently full and clear for the purpose of calculating the values exchanged, 
«uid it is only necessary to institute a system of estimates, based on the known 
j>riceB of leading articles. These are readily determined, and there appears no 
Insuperable difficulty in making up calculated total values which will attain a 
xeasonable approximation to accuracy. On the New York canals the precedent 
of estimating values per pound for freight of all kinds has been set for years in 
the official reports of the auditor general, atid the results of such estimates have 
leen acceptea without question. 

As a basis for the calculation, it is assumed that goods carried the distance of 
three hundred miles from the place of production to the place of cousumption 
should be included in the account of domestic or internal commerce. Very 
large quantities of produce and of manufactured goods are carried much further 
than this in the United States, as in the very heavy shipments from New York 
«nd other Atlantic cities to Chicago, St. Louis, and other points on the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers. Probably the assumption of three hundred miles as 
the minimum of distance would raise the average distance to five hundred miles, 
in consequence of the preponderance of freights of eight hundred to one thousand 
xailes ; so that it would be reasonable to assume two hundred miles as the mini- 
mum, and to include all transportation for this last-named distance -in the general 
«iccount. In regard to manufactured goods, domestic and foreign, sent west- 
"ward, the average distance for those sent to the entire region west of the Alle- 
ghanies is little, if at all, short of eight hundred miles. The return trade eastward 
Kas a somewhat shorter line. 

, The calculation of values for this internal exchange must be made from the 
«30inmercial statements voluntarily put forth by the transporting companies, or 
compiled by Boards of Trade for commercial information. These sources of 
information are much more abundant and uniform for the trade between the 
Atlantic coast and the interior, than for that between the northern and southern 
States, and along the Mississippi river and valley, north and south. The lines 
of transportation north and south are neither so regular nor so much pressed 
^vrith constant business as those leading east and west. Vast as the freights 
"^-ere which were carried on the Mississippi, outward and inward, they were 
d'ubject to great variations in successive years, and no trustworthy record of 
tLem has been preserved. At the east, the coasting trade was always the chief 

^The total toanage entered in all the p9rts of the United States during the fiscal year 
siding June 30, 1863, was 7,255,076 tons. Deducting an aggregate of 3,050,369 tons 
rriving from Canada, (the larger share of which is mere ferry tonnage,) and also 273,635 
>n8 arriving at San Francisco and other Pacific ports, there remain 3,931,072 tons as the 
*tal arriving from all quarters at all the Atlantic ports. 

Baring the calendar year 1863 the Pennsylvania railroad delivered 704,171 tons at its 
»tem terminus, while in 1862 the New York Central delivered 1,064,128 tons, and the 
o 971,332 tons. Adding to the last two an advance of 15 per cent, reported in 1363 
r 1862, and the three sum up 3,044,960 tons. Adding 50J,000 tona fox ^VV. q'Cql^ 
Ua, the total exceeds 3,500,000 tons. 
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reliance for carriage, and tbis was also subject to great and irregular variatiofns. 
No entrances or clearances of cargo being ever required, the best that can be 
done is to roughly estimate it by the tonnage capacity of the shipping through 
which it was conducted. 

With the progress of the age in perfecting railroads, the contrast between 
land and water carriage has been steadily reduced to smaller and smaller pro- 
portions, until even the lakes and rivers lying in the direct line of east and west 
carriage iiave become merely the equals of the railroad lines. They are but 
' portions of the general lines, and are preferred or rejected at intervals, according 
to the temporary exigencies of business. 

The more important mass of this internal commerce is over the broad northern 
belt occupied by the great railrpad lines, and in which the great lakes, the New 
York canals, and the Ohio river now only divide the transportation with these 
roads. All these cross a natural line of geographical division between the east 
and the west at the Alleghanies, and the continuation of their line from the 
point where they cease as mountains, due northward, across the Erie canal, the 
New York Central railroad, and the Canadian lines of transportation, may be 
taken as of the same geographical significance. There is no line equally well 
defined in any other part of the United States over which the entire volume of 
natural exchanges now passes between the two sections. The trade of the 
Mississippi river has been, and must always remain, much less definite, since an 
alternative is offered at each extremity for transportation by other modes of 
conveyance. The outlet for western produce to foreign tropical markets 
geographically near the mouth of the Mississippi, is now in many respects more 
convenient by lake and railroad first to the Atlantic coast, than by the most 
unrestricted use of the Mississippi and the New Orleans markets. 

The calculation of transportation east and west may be simplified by taking 
the entire carriage of the great leading lines, and rejecting that of the subordi- 
nate lines. In the entire carriage of the Erie canal the trade passing over Lake 
Ontario is embraced. A small proportion of the lake trade, which has been 
estimated by the best Canadian authorities at not more than ten per cent., passes 
northward of Lake Ontario, or- goes out at other ports or outlets than the New 
York canals, or by railroad to Portland, Maine. This proportion can be taken 
directly from Canadian statistics, or can be added simply as a percentage on the 
total values of the lake trade otherwise made up. As there are lateral roads 
and canals, as well as intermediate lake ports, which represent fragments of the 
general trade east and west, and which deliver or receive their freight at points 
on the great roads far along their line from either terminus, it is a necessary 
and just simplification to take thie entire business of the great lines, and reject 
the smaller ones altogether, as has been said. Thus the New York and Erie 
road has tributary lines on the north connecting it with Buffalo, with Lake 
Ontario, and with the Hudson river; on the south it has a great tributary 
leading from Central Ohio ; the business of all being conducted between markets 
really separated by an average distance not less than three hundred miles. 

For the measure of the trade between the east and the west, therefore, it is 
proposed to take the entire freight carriage of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
the Pennsylvania railroad, the Erie and Central railroads, in New York, the 
Erie canal, the Welland canal, and the Grand Trunk railroad of Oanada; or to 
estimate for such transportation on these 'last named as properly belongs to the 
trade entering from the United States, and again returning, as has been stated 
above, viz: ten per cent, of the carriage of the Erie canal. 

Before proceeding to give the statement of values so exchanged between the 
west and the east across the Alleghanies and their line continued northward, 
it may be proper to state at what other points this domestic commerce should 
be noted in order to obtain an adequate account of it. The coastwise trade of 
the Atlantic coast in part belongs to it, as does also the barge transportation 
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tbrougb the New Jersey canals, and tbroagh the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal. But there are no railroad lines in the eastern States whose traffic wonld 
be included, beyond the atmount which would be reached at the eastern extrem- 
ities of the great lines before named. That which is local, or may be carried 
but fifty or one hundred miles on the eastern end of either of the great roads 
or canals, is again taken up by minor roads and carried to cities along the coast 
a distance' sufficient to make up the distance assumed as the minimum. No 
eastern roads need, therefore, be taken into the account, if the entire movement 
on the great lines before named is considered. 

The coastwise trade is, in ordinary times, made up of elements that may be 
estimated with a fair approximation to accuracy. The coal of Pennsylvania is 
carried coastwise to the extent of near one-fourth the annual production. The 
products of the fisheries are, to the extent of two-thirds their total in quantity 
and value, also carried in the coastwise trade, embracing in this calculation the 
produce of the whale fisheries. The lumber of the southern States is carried 
northward, that of the Susquehanna eastward, and that of the coast of Maine 
southward, each in quantities and proportions which may be estimated. Naval 
stores, rice, and cotton were carried from the planting States in large quantities, 
as they undoubtedly will be again. Grain and flour from the James river, the 
Chesapeake, and the coasts of Maryland and Delaware, have been carried to 
the eastern States in great quantities. Lastly, the manufactures and machinery 
produced in all the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and Maryland, have been carried coastwise to the entire south, 
from the Delaware bay to Texas. The value of these manufactures has always 
been large; and though the trade is now greatly checked, it constitutes a traffic 
which will revive promptly, and will attmn far greater proportions hereafter 
than it has at any previous time. 

In the west there are at least three central points at which exchanges are< 
conducted rising to the full dignity of commerce. Cincinnati is the first of these, 
as a point of exchange between the States north of the Ohio, and those producing 
many things essentially distinct south of the Ohio. The hemp and tobacco of 
Xent'ncky are not, however, fully noted in the statistics of trade at Cincinnati. 
The cotton and iron of Tennessee come to the Ohio river only in small quan- 
tities also. 

St. Louis is the next general commercial centre the trade of which is not em- 
braced in the account of exchanges between the east and the west. The entire 
trade of St. Louis, and of such points southward to the mouth of the Ohio river 
«is are now increasing in trdde through the Illinois Central railroad or other- 
^se, should be taken into the exhibit of domestic commerce. 

Chicago is a large receiving point, and a larger distributor both of agricul- 
'tural produce and of manufactured goods than either of the cities first named, 
"but u large share of its exchanges will be noted in the statistics of trade over 
~"lihe great railroad and lake lines. The exchanges here conducted are so exten- 
eive, however, that they should be given separately, subsequently estimating 
"what proportion may be taken as included or not included in other statements 
of internal exchanges. 

The Lake Superior trade, now only at the moderate proportions of ten or twelve 

xmilHon dollars in value shipped outward, and twelve millions (including mining 

machinery) shipped inward, is a distinct and notable item of trade. The copper 

nd iron produced there are largely smelted and wrought at Detroit, Cleveland, 

JPittsburg, and Bufialo, but a small share of its products being shipped direct 

to the Atlantic cities. There is a considerable lumber trade of the upper lakes, 

and a trade in the salt, fish and local products of the State of Michigan which 

ocoupies a class of lake coasting vessels in a profitable and important business, 

Tvliich does not go much beyond the cities of the lake shores. 

JBeyond all these is the trade of Saint Paul and t\iG \\ot\^i\^^%\.^xtv\i^x\^T^^soS^^'t 
^-'^^•Ven worth and the great plains to the gold regvou •, 'wYiKtVL e.Q^'a»'C\\.\3Afc^ ^^^>acsiRX 
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and Tery important division, not only for what it now is, but in view of its 
rapid expansion, and the enormous development it is soon to attain. 

At the south, New Orleans was always a focal point for extensive domestic 
exchanges, conducted both coastwise and by the Mississippi river. We can 
now merely state to what these exchanges attained before the disturbances 
which have destroyed that trade for the time, and which leave it doubtful to 
what extent and in what time they will be resumed. 



SPECIFIC CALCULATION OF THE EXCHANGES BETWEEN THE 
EAST AND THE WEST. 

I. WESTWARD FREIGHTS. 

The reports of the Pennsylvania railroad are more full and complete as re- 
gards the details of articles carried than those of any other line of transporta- 
tion so extensive, and they may therefore be taken as the best to initiate 
the calculation of values proposed. Prices may be assigned to almost every 
article in detail, if desired, and the total value may be so deduced, or an 
average may be taken with less labor which will closely approximate the same 
result. The general classification into which these articles are thrown is the 
same as that employed in describing the freight of the New York and Erie and 
the New York Central roads, and therefore a classified price, calculated to agree 
with the total derived from the average of all articles in detail, could be used 
with safety for all similar statements of freight aggregates. Thus the detailed 
list of articles appears to show that one third of the tonnage carried westward 
on the Pennsylvania road is properly described as dry goods, another third as 
drugs and groceries, and the remaining third as iron and heavy goods. If this 
division is correct, it is not material whether the values assigned per pound to 
each be absolutely correct, so that their total does not exceed the total deducecT 
by a calculation of values for each article. For the year 1862 the westward 
freight of this road was as follows : 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburg 256, 204, 920 pounds, or 128, 102 tons. 

From Baltimore to Pittsburg 34, 206, 488 pounds, or 17, 103 toiis. 

Totals 290, 411, 408 pounds, or 145, 205 tons. 



The schedule' of articles shows a large preponderance of dry goods, drugs, 
medicines and dyes, groceries, boots, shoes, and hats, and similar articles of 
high relative value. It is well known that the maximum often assumed by car- 
riers as the limit of value at which they will compensate shippers for goods lost 
in their care, is usually insisted upon by losers as being below their true 
value. This maximum is one dollar per pound; but as it is usually applied to 
other goods than those here distinguished as the third class, or heavy goods, 
it is but an incidental proof favoring an increase of the general average of prices. 
It is proposed to assume an average value of forty-three and one-third cents 
per pound for this westward freight ; and in dividing it into three equal portions, 
to assign one dollar per pound to the dry goods, or highest class, twenty cents 
per pound to the drugs and groceries, and ten cents per pound to the iron and 
heavy goods. 
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1. Drygoods 96, 803, 803 pounds, at $1 per pouDd $96,803,803 

2. Drugs and groceries 96, 803, 803 pounds, at 20 cents per pound. - - 19, 360, 761 

3. Iron and heavy goods 96, 803, 802 pounds, at 10 cents per pound ... 9, 680," 381 

Totals 290,411,408 pounds, at 43^ cents per pound.. 125,844,945 

This is of through freight only, and that which, being carried farthest, may 
be presumed to average the highest value per pound. During the year 1862 
the price of many descriptions of dry goods had largely increased as com- 
pared with 1860, and this was particularly true of the classes most largely 
carried to the interior markets — cotton and cotton-mixed goods, coarse woollens, 
and leather manufactures. It is, in fact, probable that the values here assumed 
are too low, and that a total value higher by some millions would be more 
nearly correct for the year 1862 ; but as this year is exceptional as compared 
with former years, it may be better to retain a relatively low rate — one certainly 
not requiring abatements for over-estimate. 

Next, the quantities carried locally on the Pennsylvania road from its eastern 
terminus to points along its line require to be considered. For reasons else- 
where stated it is assumed that these freights passing through, or departing 
from, each terminus, belong in the general account, since there is nothing taken 
for the freights of other roads connected with, and continuing the business of, 
the great lines. The record of the local freight of the^ Pennsylvania road is in- 
complete, in consequence of the employment on it of "cars of individuA,l trans- 
porters," who do not make return of their business in the statements of the 
company, merely paying tonnage rates or mileage rates for their cars in bulk. 
For 1862 the total reported as carried by cars of the company from the eastern 
terminus westward, but not through to Pittsburg, is 91,565,194 pounds, to which 
may be added for the individual transporters at least enough to raise the aggre- 
gate to 100,000,000 pounds, or 5,000 tons, of 2,000 pounds each. Of this 
freight about one-eighth is dry goods, one-fourth groceries, and the remainder, 
five-eighths, heavy goods. For groceries and heavy goods it is perhaps neces- 
sary to reduce the prices taken in the former case, as follows : 

1. Drygoods 12, 500, 000 pounds, at$l perpound $12,500,000 

2. Groceries, &c 25, 000, 000 pounds, at 1 5 cents per pound ... 3, 750, 000 

3. Heavy goods 62, 500, 000 pounds, at 6 cents per pound 3, 750, 000 

Totals ^ 100, 000, 000 pounds, at 20 cents per pound ... 20, 000, 000 

These are minimum quantities and values, which should not be excluded from 
the account of movements westward. Probably the larger share of the articleei 
have already been brought from points averaging a hundred miles beyond the 
eastern terminus of the road — New York and the New England States — and 
they are to be carried at least a hundred miles further, on the average, before 
being distributed to consumers. 

The detailed tables which follow are given for their general value in illus- 
trating the trade of the east with the interior. Were such details accessible for 
the great roads of New York, a similar diversity and corresponding general 
divisions would unijubtedly appear. The Central road of New York carries a 
larger proportion of light and valuable goods, and the Erie road a larger pro- 
portion of heavy goods, the two together averaging very nearly the same in 
classification and in values with the Pennsylvania road. 
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Articles carried westward on the Pennsylvania railroad, 

L—THROUGH TO PITTSBlJRa, PEOM PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMOEB. 



Articles^ 



1B6D. 



IBm. 



lBd9. 



1S63* 



A^ctilhiml lqiplem<mti .. . . . 

AgricLLiumI tm}dat:tfi, aotupecifif^. 

Bark ilucL aumac . . . . ^ 

Barren, tnnply , <oil barrels}- . * ** ♦ ^ . 

BcHi^Hi and wtEitinniTy . . . ^ 

BootH, Hbi^ei^^ iiiid tiurn 

BrowD shvftmg: aoit bp^glag ^ - 

CHrrlageiii anil wagaDB .. 

. ,€cdar and wJUow ware- - ..,.►_,.-. 
y CQff™ 

Con/ecEionury and /oreigTi fruUa- -^ . 

Copper, tiPj nnd Jend 

Cotton -, , 

J&ry goodfl 

j^n^ru^^ difdicintrifj and dyoi^, 

* Efirtliciiwurc mid qytL^nxwar*. 

Fuiitber^, ftini, and tskJnH 

Jreali mi-Jiit:^ at]dfli<h~ * * , .^. ^ ^ 

^Floijr ttnd nic:nl ... - - . -. 

Fufiiitnni iinclitjEl-dotli, 

/OlosBaiid BfladffivftTo..^^.^.. -.--...* 
^Gnilucf ali klnda... 

Griun and otber ttni^dB ^ . 

Grepn and dried fruim 

V GrtsctritiB, tateept coffee _ . ^ . ^ . , , . , 

Oumio mill phoipliatQof lima...... 

Hurdwure , ..,,., i. 

Hemp and coTdago . 

Hide? «n[l Iiulr.. **■ 

Irou, i>ig mid bloom B 

roJled * . , , ,,', . 

Tiillroad^,-^,,. .-,- ».-- 

•^ Leather 

Limf] nn^ planter ...-. ^ ... ^ ^ w .... . 

Macli locry and castlogn . . , 

Hntble Diid eminent 

^ Malt and malt If ciaon - » , ^ . . , » . . * . 

KaUti aud spiked 

Oiip (not toal or pctroknm),...*., 

Oyat^^rB ,.-- 

Papef , 

Powder .,., ..,^^,, ^ „,,,.-. ^*^,,* 

Salt ..- . 

Salt EDuatKUUd fl»b. ..,-....^. 

Boda-arih. (pot und pearl) 

Heap and eundle^ 

TobflCCi> liod eigHTH . * 

Tor, pitrbf and roiila 

WLd(?« Qud hquoFV, foreign... ^^.'. 
-^'^Wblckcj findalcobol ■ 

^onll«n yarn* 

lAlaceUaDf^Dun ........ 4. ,. 

GoTemzneni good^ , 



pQundt, 

i,8:ie,e^ 

100,771 



Sh 47e. 417 
a 615,4^6 
e,S7S,(Ma 



105,073 
10, 615, 335 
3,5e0,a79 
S,076f«Q8 



57,S97,SS»S 
5, 170, 240 



Pounds. 
54,035 
33B,<5!>0 

334, HKJ 

l,323,a51 

B, 732^ 194 

3, OiHf, 048 

y0,085 

ne.^, iu6 

e, 7dJ, 574 

109,721 
(fj, 472, 700 
32, e:f7, 32S 

6,eK>,ce7 

5,770 



ti64, 055 
£,453,304 
1, 191, 785 
2,030,335 

276,45fi 

214,4C»5 
19, see, 909 

173. \:^ 

io,eFio.3es 

1, see, Am 

soe,4e2 

14, SM 
1, 220, lOil 
4,462,695 

3,(it7.3ea 



5, 789, PCS 
1,047, (J4 4 

e,fts>o 

52,fl64 

ey, 07B 

S2, S50. (>97 

17.370 

10, 7,T4h 309 

3, 71^, 632 

183,113 



Total t^outidB. . 
TotaJ ronfl .__. 



4,7fi3,265 

£,499,250 
174, 1S5 
firr3,073 

2,693,272 
369,001 

2,849,384 



1,284.3^35 

5, STfi, 160 

17. 3aS, 845 

363 689 

a,65y,7!Jtj 

]. 037, 1)48 

'1,621,154 

358,005 

378, 436 

1, 17tj, a^ 



!»7,6n,ft30 
103,839 



1, Srr, 535 
987,310 
84»,2SB 
402,657 

1,311,656 

% rm, 359 
1 11^097 
134,597 

31,236,555 
319, 710 

3,275,046 



1.S(*B,19S 

4, 544, 560 

10, 916, 453 

290,204 

% 806, 571 

1,B13.03S 

3, B42 793 

19,520 

259,303 

797,280 



PoKndx^ 

567, 346 

26,830 

1, 870, 157 

7E.'>. e^G 

4,891,4118 

6, Efci«, ] £32 

£^,830 

119,353 

14, 5€6, 908 

3,784,837 

3, 567, 48a 

333, 910 

43,225,6B9 

19,541,^40 

3,305,339 



549,391 
548, 878 



]43,37fi 

80,960 

^, 184. 460 



10, 034, 622 

I, 574, 400 

131, 443 



1,898,189 

35, 129 

g, 684, 336 

331,848 

9, 074, 107 

2, 036, 545 

9&,330 
382,230 

1,544.998 
799,853 

2,013,537 
en^, 081 

3, 561, 378 
3, 345>, 024 
5,066,895 

191. 137 
S, 735, POl 
453, 8D9 
S, 010, 590 
30, 813 
393,351 
34,000 



245, 393 

340, tse^ 

178,337 

5,670,333 

660. 073 

4, mi, 429 

4,6af>.y25 

178,337 

354, 269 

7,605,703 

435,930 

3,703,5^0 

a68.3lO 

73,39!. 4158 

21.336.363 

6, 3fi0, 364 

77,800 

339, 351 

20, 3^13 

S,3frfS,4(?3 

809,137 

343. e3a 

17;{, 870 

3,219, 103 

65i 107, 835 

18, 321 

9,193,983 

Ij 0r>5, 513 

338, 155 

655,637 

2,591,317 

l.&45,409 

3, 434, 853 

435, 7^9 

11,896,913 

2,18-1.337 

36'., 5Pa 

221.807 

1. 4n, mi 

X 756, 070 
1,6:15,639 

5, 975, nns 

5, 803, 964 

11.3^,3*7 

15 701,119 

313, 194 

3, 454, 705 

1, 177, 053 

1.049,5[i8 

3,831,932 

374, 439 

S4h753 



Poui^dM, 

105,443 

1,395.198 

3,355 

15, 724, 1B7 

1,046,125 

5,903,431 

1,4-^,234 

957,624 

358, 215 

7,9681,753 

1,67a 155 

7,360,764 

31,800 

5[>, 338,433 

11, .175,*^ 

7,932,857 

38,5dO 

75,063 

3,625 

2,546,576 

533,933 

60,T5a 

75,638 

3,718,288 

Has*, 635 

10,^9 
fll.500,527 

1,385,653 
S65>948 
155,330 

3,4l7,S0a 

1, 6131, 16B 

741,733 

383,458 

15, 829, 40S 

5,815,654 
113,205 
566,875 
753,330 

3, 044, 5:» 

1,367,51* 

7,603,03* 
655,374 

5. 522. 366 

15, 745, 830 

397,701 

2,643,459 
417,171 
131,306 

1,857,383 
155,758 
360,866 

i.iia,9e8 



1U9, 493 368 179, 835, 833 I 
99, 747 t 63, 918 



290, 441, 403 
145, 3U6 



377, 656/350 
138, B2S 



Articles carried westward on the Pennsylvania raaZroa^Z— Continued. 

2.— TO WAY STATIONS, PEOM PHILADELPHIA. 



Articles. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


Ag^cnltural implements 


Pounds, 
510, 196 

2,204,396 
143, 156 
961, 870 
206,845 


Pounds. 

224,828 
1,212,315 
10, 495 
831,559 
214, 419 
129,555 


Pounds. 
125, 475 
864,524 
2,450 
755,991 
136,894 

1,984,095 


Pounds. 
137, 233 
399,419 
11,335 

2,226,803 
437,382 
145, 159 


Pounds. 
150,887 


Agricultural products, not specified. 


620,765 

1,430 

951,046 


Boots, shoes, and hats 


Books and stationery .............. 


i:i8, 449 


Carriages 


101, Td5 
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Articles carried westward an the Pennsylvania raUroad-^Gontiaaed. 

2— TO WAY STATIONS, FROM PHILADELPHIA. 



Articles. 



leaa 



18@QL 



leeL 



lafis. 



1B61 



Ce4^ warti , 

Coffef,„ ,,......*...,, 

G oof eaUuaeiry end frnlta 

Coal'--- ,.,. ,..-..»....^ 

Copper^ tlDt OQi) l^iid « 

Cotton - - - . . - ^ . . - - 

Dry gooitfl ,„,--*... ,. 

X^TDgB^ niediciiit^:^^ add dyes 

F'l&h cmd niD&ti, fjre^h 

Flour . ,,-, 

Fmltfif green and dry- ^ 

Fnroituiie , . - , , , - 

QIbH Oltd ^l^B^JWBTQ - < , ^ 

' Grreln of dJl kludn - 

Gnn and otbcr ^w<As ^ , , „ ^ 

Grocerlee, cxirFpc ca0'eii. ^ . ^ 

Gttoao Hud pboftphalij of Hina . - 

Hardwiir& . ^ . . . - .^-. ,.--* 

Hif^iifl und hair 

Hem(> find cnrdng^ - . ^ ,..«,»,, . 

Iitni| piRs osi^ bluum 

xcifled-,,,^-* ,*^ --,.,.„* 

rsilTDod 

Lbftttaf^r ,„„*,* 

LliDC'i and plitftfir - - . ..,-*,- 

lAve BtoLk. -.. 

LatYl, liiYdoil, and tnllo w «*..-- 

LctmbDr iLod tLmbuf. . - - . « ^ 

Mfichlnc ry au i^ cmttlrigii . * - - , ^ - , 

Miirb^oaDd cc'inunt.. --*»-- 

^olt &ud iDEitt i[quori^.-- 

Nails and uplkea « - . , - 

01, poirulotua * --..--, 

Pyiterii , 

Paper nod raga - . ^ - - - 

.Powder . - - - ^ - . - , - . , . 

Ba]t T'- 

Salt mcatenpdfiijh w.,«^ ^ 

Boap< QDd caudlc^fl. i, 

Sodft'iub - * - . . H 

^Abacco And clgiiri . >_ . . . ^ . , ^^ 

^ar^ pitch, androriin ,- 

yyinea nnd liqnorii,, foa'ign . * - , - 

^^^hiskey iind fiicohul , - . 

'VV'ool and wDfllita yam , - - - 

AdiMeellnncou^ -. ,».« 

^ov^ramii^ut goodB __. ^- 



164,223 
4, e64. 813 

50,217,775 

§, 440, 13(7 
a, 120. 973 
1,343h3S3 

43, 3^4 

676^7^7 

7y«,]6fl 

31, 522 

4:]3, iG2 

S,681.B18 

ij;K>,ari4 

4, 577, 9-29 

6, 313, 083 

1,103, ^34 

531,^7 



Pitunda. 

103, eaa 

3, 134h 5D7 

1, 343, 511 

tl79,47tl 

I045,i:e4 

9, 557, R33 

2, 7e0, 544 
i, 353^9(33 



735, 4S0 

6a&^e73 

978,439 

4, (XB, 670 

4,54l,7rJG 

1,077,%U 

475,555 

"637,355 

443,230 

3, 100, 344 



199,487 

30«>,578 

1,937,535 

Se2,}!J5 

50,937 

20.753,103 

520,906 

3, 870, fttS 
3,tt\8,860 

€54. :o3 
1,921.438 

4, 812. 734 
710, 155 
539,36$ 

I, im, mB 

786, 700 

18,543 

1,083,081 

3,9ai,548 

1,115,0^4 
535,831 

"1,294,755 

355, im 

3, 153, 133 



7, Sjeg. 668 
6, 39i}, 887 
G, 3J9, 700 

509,005 
1, D47, 9P9 

65iJ.3i7 
1-395^971 

666^71X1 

437,73*i 
7,971,^8 



5,900,581 

4,937,215 

57, 679 

196, Bn7 

e^%777 

615, 141 

B27, 093 

686^301 

495,135 

3,3£7,31J7 



p9un dM. 

193,9C}8 

3,341,381 

917, 49B 

S4,965»4UC 

480,868 

333,785 

7, 817. 107 

3,154, H4 

87i3. 7.34 

2,316 

503,344 

553,961 

943,6^8 

54a; 417 

386, 937 

53. 494 

15.331), 775 

<S89,7:i6 

3,675,481 

S,575,54iL 

134, 169 

2, m\, 843 

3,3584,477 

4^7, 997 

751, 129 

816,507 

1, 140, 015 

14, 1P>8 

1, 3(^849 

3, 058, 830 

565,5^ 

3,037,113 

4a7, 908 

3(J,015 

9:08, 41 1 

249,653 

l,iEJ5,135 

353,635 

8,796.116 

G, 575, 495 



Total poundi * 
TotflJ. tajiB ,, + , 



173,733,0(39 
96,866 



134,GiM.840 
97,302 



57, 470 

734, 975 

237,354 

1, 307, 51 S 

68,700 

317,722 

S3, 680, sec 



Ptrundt. 

213,197 

1,3D6,33L 

323,335 

""423'337" 

7B,ee3 

9,503.609 

3,213.430 

1,0^,448 

66,030 

193,410 

511,583 

1,;5e^3]4 

i>98,284 

7,0j9,334 

65,974 

H, 565, 927 

1J64,4^ 

3,7^6,848 

1,<381,1(K) 

E4S,3S9 

7,l3e,l3'2 

5,549,369 

a, 5*19, ;wj^ 

434.701 

3,3118.147 

4l5,ijl5 

50,431 

354, 125 

5^560,790 

a, 999, 678 

491,9^3 

311,613 

<5ei,ej7 

176,616 

160,539 

1, 197, 407 

530. 185 

4, 439, 953 

3. 902, 399 

127,039 

231, 174 

779, ii?«3 

71,369 

1, a"^. 13(? 

807, 388 

161, 230 

25&,092 



Povn dg. 

283,690 

400, 763 

SOS, 975 

]^(^9 

1, 388, 153 
85^334 

7,246,163 

l,4Uy, 131 

1,173,073 
73,ffi}9 
4te,^5 
5.16,496 
7a% 349 
402,517 
916, 957 
133,030 
33, 964, 692 
431,740 

6, 238, 000 

2;, 060,815 
198,663 

2,2e?8,928 

10,444,511 

296, 718 

348,963 

1,114,599 
E»97.050 
59,155 
fil3, 067 

7,868,543 

3.e80,611 
997,959 

1,040,796 
370,974 
201,313 
399,834 

1,275.873 
828,344 

6, 383, 355 

4,948,644) 
177, 763 
389,869 
761,844 
43,653 
141,750 

1,908,348 
238, 2»9 
4*^. 417 

3, 241, 636 



lSS,3ff7,904 
64,134 



91, 565, 194 ino, 999, 069 
45,783 50,049 



The local freight taken up at all points of the line for carriage beyond the 
^mountains is unnoted in the previous calculation of through freights. This 
>iVa8 in 1861 and 1862 as follows: 

1861. — Coal, 23,947 tons; other merchandise, 114,126,409 pounds. 

1862. — (Joal, 5,701 tons; other merchandise, 207,484,614 pounds. 

The portion of this taken up at stations east of the mountains may safely he 
^i-fisumed t9 be one- half, giving a value, at a minimum of five cents per pound, 
of over S5,000,000. 

From the calculation of both branches of the local freight carried, that de- 
l>^rting from the east to way stations, and that arriving at Pittsburg from way 
^t»,tions, it is clear that a sum not less than $10,000,000 might be assumed as 
tiie value of that carried an average distance of three hundred miles from pro- 
^.ucer to consumer, and of $5,000,000 for that crossing the line of the Allegha- 
^^es in the general east and west exchange. 
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Next in accessibility and fulness are the statistics of transportation over the 
New York Central road. Specific articles are named only in a very few in- 
stances, but a classification is adopted which distinguishes ** Products of the For- 
est," " Products of Animals," " Vegetable Food," " Other Agricultural Products," 
"Manufactures," and "Merchandise" — terms too vague, as at present applied, to 
correspond with any commercial or financial usage. In the traffic westward the 
terms "Merchandise" and "Manufactures" largely predominate, and in that sent 
eastward the chief amounts are of vegetable food and products of the forest and 
of animals. For the freight going westward it is scarcely possible to separate 
and distinguish articles at all. The following table comprises the tonnage of 
such trade, as given in the reports of the company, for six years : 

Through tonnage westward over the New York Central railroad. 



Articles. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1801. 


^862. 


1863. 


Products of the forest 

Products of animals 

Vegetable food ^ - . . 

Other agricultural products 
Manufactures .--- .... .... 


Tons. 

' 180 

410 

2 

1,071 

2,580 

74,266 

4,624 


Tons. 

88 

673 

924 

1,414 

2,737 

102,001 

6,001 


Tons. 

97 

972 

5 

1,077 

2,215 

■ 108,488 

6,143 


Tons. 

43 

873 

13 

863 

3,245 

104,750 

6,154 


Tons. 
62 
385 
14 

1,078 

3,951 

146,834 

8,689 


Tons. 

71 

1,108 

1 

1,335 

16,574 

183,490 

11,215 


Merchandise .,^tw 


Other articles 




Totals 


83,133 


113,838 


118,977 


115,941 


161,013 


213,794 





Way tonnage westward over the New York Central railroad. 



Ardclea. 


1858. 


1S59. 


1860. 


18C1. 


1862. 


1803. 


products of the forest. . _ , , 

Producta of ammaJs 

Vegciiiblo food . ^ . 

Otbf.'! uipJcultuml products 
Mauut uL;tu.res * ^^, ....... 


Tons. 
4,783 
5,090 
4,956 
3,028 
13,942 

20,538 


Tons, 

7,2(34 
9,297 
19, 308 
5,236 
15,772 
63,089 
29,526 


Tons. 

6,832 

. 10,958 

19,423 

7,789 
23,543 
71,571 
44,955 


Tons. 

5,794 
10,014 
11,091 

7,999 
21,654 
68,327 
44, 754 


Tons, 

6,955 

8,585 

8,534 

5,792 

24,761 

07,387 

40,276 


Tons. 

10,744 
I, 106 
17,766 
8,717 
24,852 
76,414 
43,7a9 


Mcvchandiso *,**,..,_,.- 


Other iLTtldbs 


Totals 


I03,2ii4 


149,554 


178,923 


170,333 


102,292 


191,551 





Totals way and through. 



Manufactures ............ 


16,522 

124,548 

45,287 


18,509 

165,090 

79,793 


25,758 

180,059 
91,108 


25,099 
173,077 

88,098 


28,712 

214,221 

80,372 


41,246 
259,904 
104,015 


Merchandise ............ 


All other chisses ,.,... ... 




Air&rre&rates ...... 


186,357 


263,392 


297,925 


286,274 


323,305 


405,345 





As this road runs parallel witL the Erie canal, and is farther relieved of 
heavy and cheap freight by other canals and by Lake Ontario, no necessity 
appears to exist for a reduction of values for either division of the freight beloiv 
the averages assumed for the through and way freight of the Pennsylvania road. 
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Under the assumption that way freights are properly included, for reasons before 
stated, the two totals of freights westward may ho divided in three equal parts, 
to which the yalues before taken for dry goods, groceries, and heavy goods, 
respectively, may he applied. When put together, the " merchandise'* amounts 
to two-thirds of the whole, or to 214,221 tons, out of 323,305 tons, which is 
sufficient proof of the generally high grade of the goods carried. 

Valuea of through JreigAt westward. 

53, 671 tons, at «2,000 $117, 342, 000 

53, 671 tons, at 8400 21, 468, 400 

53, 671 tons, at $200 ^ 10, 734, 200 

161. 013 tons. Total value 149. 544, 600 

Values of way freight westward. 

20, 286J tons, at $2,000 $40, 573, 000 

40,5T3 tons, at $300 12,171,900 

101, 432J tons, at $120 12, 171, 900 

162, 293 tons. Total value 64, 916, 800 



By the calculation here assuped the total value of the westward freight of 
this road in 1862 was $214,461,400 — a sum which appears excessive. Yet the 
dements ,of the <;alculation are sustained by all the facts that can be obtained 
bearing on the quality and value of the goods sent westward by such mode of 
conveyance. The westward tonnage of the Erie canal, the associate of this 
line of transportation, which must, from the nature of the case, carry the larger 
Bhare of cheap and heavy freight, has for years been officially estimated at the 
average value of 18 cents per pound. The total values here given for railroad 
freight average on all the. classes about forty cents per pound — a liitlo more than 
twice the rate assumed for canal freight. When the advance in values existing 
in 1862 is considered, this average price cannot be considered excessive. 

Westward transportation on the Erie railroad. 

The westward freight of the Erie railroad is not classified in the reports of 
that company, although the eastward freight is, sufficiently for all practical 
purposes. It is undoubtedly altogether similar to the business of the other 
roads, s6 far as the through freight is concerned. The way or local traffic is 
probably more exclusively or distinctively a local trade, and a greater portion 
of heavy and low-priced goods is carried. It is proposed, therefore, t o take 
the same divisions applied to the other roads in valuing the through tonnage| 
and to assume for the local tonnage a classification and prices lower than those 
applied to the Pennsylvania line. 

The tonnage westward for three years is stated as follows in the report: 



Year. 


Through. 


Way. 


Total. 


1861 


Founds. 
175,567,350 
299,793,230 
339,840,110 


Pounds. 
845,567,060 
1,]06, 01 1,030 
1,233,210,350 


Pounds. 
1,021,134,410 


1862 


1,405,804,260 
1,573,050,460 


1863 
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Applying the calculation aitsumed for through freight, we have : 

99, 931, 077 pounds, at $1 .899, 931, 077 

99, 931, 077 pounds, at 20 cents 19, 986, 215 

99, 931, 077 pounds, at 10 cents 9, 993, 107 

299, 793, 230 pounds. Total value ; 129, 910, 399 



The way tonnage of this road undoubtedly requires a reduction to lower 
classes and values than those before employed. It reaches a very large aggre- 
gate for the year 1862, not less than 553,005 tons of 2,000 pounds, Of what 
chief articles this immense amount is made upr the reports of the company do 
not state ; but it may perhaps embrace some considerable amounts of coal, stone, 
wood, or other freights of the lowest class, carried between points along its line. 
Assuming that 300,000 tons of the way freight is of this class, and not properly 
of goods exchanged between remote points of production amd consumption, the 
remaining 253,005 tons may be taken as similar to the way freights before 
considered — one eighth being of goods worth one dollar per pound, one-fourth 
being worth 15 cents per pound, and the remainder six cents per pound, viz : 

31, 626 tons, at $2,000 per ton $63, 252, 000 

63, 252 tons, at $300 per ton 18, 975, 600 

158, 127 tons, at $120 per ton ' 18, 975, 240 

253, 005 tons. Total value '. 101, 202, 840 



Stone, lumber, and coal, for local consumption, being thus excluded, the 
proportion of goods of a general character assumed to be carried, both for con- 
sumption along the line and for further distribution by the lateral roads connect- 
ing with Buffalo on the north and with Pennsylvania and Ohio on the south, 
does not appear unduly large. The values are large in the aggregate, it is true, 
but the business is enormous in comparison with any other interior line of land 
carriage in the world. 

There remain to be considered the carriage of merchandise by the Erie canal, 
and such small portion as the Canadian lines carry westward — this last being 
really so small in tonnage westward that it hardly need be embraced at all. In 
eastward tonnage it is important, for many reasons which do not apply to goods 
going westward. 

The Erie canal carried the following aggregates of freight westward for 
fourteen years to 1862, inclusive: 



Tear* 



To Buffalo. 


To OawDgo* 


TotoL 


YoJiie at m 
cCs. por lb* 


Ton». 


Tons. 


Tons. 




as, 020 


20,2.S7 


68,315 


$31,793,400 


7i>, 4U5 


33,091 


144, 496 


41,218,560 


1)9,919 


74,981 


374,899 


a?>,9fi3,640 


143,767 


76,01-2 


219,799 


79, 127,f>4a 


163, 193 


93,560 


261,752 


94,230,720 


107,650 


64,3-29 


2:11, 879 


H3, 475,440 


I45,5:i0 


74,9:16 


220, 465 


79,367,760 


114,606 


G8,S17 


18:1,513 


66,064,680 


74,7Ja 


4^, y93 


118,1*26 


42, 525, :m} 


47,350 


29, 540 


76,890 


27,680,400 


72,767 


2GJ09 


98,876 


35,595,360 


72,030 


47,652 


119,68it 


4:1,085,520 


35,27i3 


17, 184 


52,462 


18,886,320 


5^945 


13,094 


71,039 


25,574,040 



1849. 

1850- 
185K 
3852. 
1853. 
1S54, 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860, 
1861. 
1668. 
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Tbe Taluation here made is tbat of the auditor general in the annual reports 
of the *• Trade, Tolls, and Tonnage of the Canals of New York," the tahle just 
given being copied from that report for the year 1862. 

It is apparent from this table that the business of the canal rose to higher 
proportions as a carrier of merchandise westward before the completion of the 
railroad than since that time. The railroads of that vicinity were first consoli- 
dated in a single organization and adapted to the purposes of successful freight 
business in 1853 and 1854 — not completely until the latter year. The quan- 
tities and values attain their miximum, therefore, in 1853, and after this date 
they steadily decline from $94,230,000 to $25,574,000. No change in the price 

Eer pound assigned to this freight is made in the series of years of which wo 
ere take account. It may be of interest to cite the valuis taken in earlier 
years, whijh were in 1836, '37, and '38, 12]^ ceata per pound; in 1839, 15 
cents; in 1840, 16 cents; in 1841, 18 cents; in 1842, 15 cents; and from 1843 
to 1846, inclusive, 17 J cents. All subsequent to 1847, and including that year, 
was estimated, as in the table copied, at 18 cents per pound. A list of articles 
constituting the tonnage in 1862 is given, from which it is evident that the 
valuation per pound should be increased for that year. It appears that the 
chief articles are sugar, molasses, coffee, crockery, iron, iron manufactures, and 
general merchandise, the proportions of which are as follows : 

Sugar 16,230 tons of 2,000 pounds. 

Molasses 4,598 " " " 

Coffee * 1,005 " " " 

Iron and steel 2,198 " " " 

Railroad iron 2,553 " " *' 

Nails 984 " " " 

Crockery 2,535 " " " 

Merchandise 40,576 " " " 

It is evident that these articles made up the bulk of the traffic in previous 
years as well as in 1862, and that the average value per pound was greater in 
that year than in 1860. No more direct effect of the increased duties on imports 
and the high internal taxes levied could be produced than upon the staples 
named above, and undoubtedly the 18 cents average of 1^60 should be 22 or 
23 cents at least in 1862. Assuming it at 23 cents, there is added to the value 
of the entire carriage of the canal the sum of $7,103,900, making the total 
$32,077,940, instead of $25,574,040. 

The general summary of quantities and values deduced from these several 
calculations presents the following aggregates, embracing only the three chief 
railroads and the Erie canal, and taking no account of various lines which carry 
a less proportion westward than they do eastward. A small estimate should be 
added for the business of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, which is usually one 
of the large carrying lines, but which, in consequence of the interruption of its 
business then, caused by the war, had very little through trade westward during 
the year 1862: 

Tons. Value. 

Pennsylvania railroad — Through 145, 205 $125, 844, 945 

Way 50, 000 20, 000, 000 

Erie railroad— Through 14i), 896 129, 910, 399 

Way 253,005* 101,202,840 

New York Central railroad— Through 161, 013 149, 544, 600 

Way 162, 293 64, 916, 800 

Erie canal— Through 71,039 25, 674, 040 

Totals 992, 451 616, 993, 624 

o Exclusive of 300,000 tons rejected as being merely local. 
Ex. Doc. 55—9 
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Adding a small estimate for the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, we have, approx- 
imately, 1 ,000,000 tons of merchandise carried westward from the seaboard to 
the interior, exclusive of merely local consumption, and of all deliveries not more 
than fifty miles from the eastern terminal points of the several great lines, and 
a value for this commerce of more than $600,000,000. 

It jDU&t be borne in mind, in considering whether these quantities and values 
are excessive or not, that several important paitial or lateral outlets of this trade 
have not been noticed at all. The railroad from Portland, Maine* to Canada is 
one of these, the Champlain canal another, and the railroads of northern New 
York also add something, together furnishing a moderately large amount which, 
being shipped through Canada, reaches some port of the lakes to enter the States 
south or west of the lakes for consumption. The proportions of this trade are, 
under any aspect of the case, and with any abatements from these quantities 
and values which the best corrected judgment may make, so vast that they 
cannot fail of due appreciation after being once brought to attention. 

It is apparent that in this calculation quantities and values are embraced 
which do not pass the meridian of the Allegbanies for the exclusive consumption 
of the population beyond that line. Even if the limit of distance assumed were 
300 miles, there would be from fifty to one hundred miles of the length of each 
of the New York linesr east of this assumed meridian that would be supplied by 
a carriage far enough to constitute a part of the general trade. By making a 
deduction for such portion of, say twenty millions of dollars, the preceding 
estimates may be verified by another and wholly distinct test, namely, by 
computing the consumption per capita of the entire population of the Trans- 
AUeghany States and parts of States. Portions of New Y9rk and of Pennsyl- 
vania, portions of Kentucky and Tennessee, and all the remaining northwestern 
States this side the Rocky mountains, received their supplies of both foreign 
and domestic merchandise wholly through these lines during the year under 
consideration. The population of these States in I860 was as follows : \ 

Ohio 2, 339, 511 

Michigan 749, 113 

Indiana 1, 350, 428 

Illinois 1, 711, 951 

Wisconsin 775, 881 

Iowa 674,913 

Minnesota 172, 123 

Kansas 107, 206 

Missouri 1, 182, 012 

Nebraska 28, 841 

Estimate for other Territoric^s 200, 000 

Parts of New York and Pennsylvania 350, 000 

" " Kentucky and Pennsylvania 250, 000 

9,891,979 



The natural increase on the reported population of 1860 would add something 
more, and it may safely be assumed that the population supplied beyond the 
Allegbanies in that year was in round numbers ten millions. The estimated 
vdue of the merchandise of all classes supplied to this population we have re 
duced to $597,000,000, from which should further be taken an amount o^ 
special war material and public property probably above 15 millions in value, 
as here computed from its tonnage. The sum remaining to apply to individual 
consumption would then be near 580 millions of dollare, or fifty-eight dollars 
per capita of the population. 
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This is» of coarse, tho consumption of both domestic and foreign merchandise, 
and it places upon the personal consumption of the people all the usual demand 
of valuable goods for ordinary public uses. The circumstances existing in all 
parts of the country for that year greatly stimulated the demand for article*^ 
required for other than ordinary personal use, for which it would be reasonable 
to make a deduction in comparing consumption with that of ordinary times. 

It has been shown by the comparison of imports and population for a series 
of years, that the average annual consumption of foreign goods ^«r capita in 
the United States has attained to ten dollars, for a period of ten years preceding 
the war. 



Year, 



1855, ,, 

1857.-- 

1858-,- 
1859.-- 

iseo-.- 

18S1--- 



Averag0 of ten years. 



Imports con- 



$]95,G56,060 
'250,43(3,187 
279,7i:3,ia7 

9,13, 0'2U, 227 
293,261,364 
336,914,5;^4 
25].727,iM;8 
317,87;^C53 
33ri,220,919 
315,004,728 



Popuktion. 



24, 

26, 
27, 

30, 
31, 
32, 



604,261 
342,383 
102, 6ij9 
8^0,733 
692,-310 
mX C79 
378,771 
260,134 
429, c?9l 
373,388 



Cotiauin^tiott 
per cu|)it5t 



7,95 

9,ee 

10,71 

8,67 
10.77 
11.81 

8.57 
10.50 
10,66 

9."73 



9.92 



This consumption was calculated upon the basis of the entire population of 
the United States, of course including three and a half to four millions of slayes 
of the southern States. Excluding the slaves, and taking only the active popu- 
lation, such as are embraced in the northeastern States, the consumption per 
^Mpita would be increased at least one half. 

And again, the previous calculation is based upon the entry or invoice value 
cif imports only, not including duties paid, or the cost of handling and shipment. 
The values assigned to the freight carried are, of course, in excess, so far as 
they relate to foreign articles, being those which actually attach to the goods at 
"the line of transit to their western consumers. -For both the reasons here 
named it would be safe to assume that sixteen dollars for each inhabitant would 
represent the goods of foreign origin transported. 

The greater portion of the goods carried, are, however, of the produce and 
manufacture of the eastern States. As some guide to the proportion of these, 
the census estimate of $2,000,000,000 of domestic manufactures in 1860 may 
bo taken. Deducting from this aggregate $45,000,000 exported to foreign 
comitries, there remains an amount consumed by 31,000,000 of inhabitants of 
#1,955,000,000, or $63 for each person. Here, again, the contrast between the 
slave and the free population requires an addition when applied to the people of 
the northwestern States, increasing the same to $70 or $75. 

Of this sum of $75 worth of movable goods, of the classes usually exchanged 
fi^TO one State to another, it is probable that not more than one-third were 
JDade or produced in the section beyond the Alleghanies, and that two-thirds 
were seat there from the manufacturing east. Nearly all textile fabrics, cordage 
^^^ leather manufactures, were carried from the east. Drugs, medicines, chemi- 
^s, iron, steel, and the finer manufactures of nujichinery, tools and cutlery, books, 
P^per and paper manufactures, brass and copper manufactures, and manufactured 
^othiug of all classes. Taking those proportions as correct, there are more 
than $30 worth of all these domestic products consumed, and the division of 
values wai be as foUows : 
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Value of foreign produce consumed $160, 000, 000 

Value of domestic produce and manufactures 350, 000, 000 

Value of public property included 18, 646, 000 

528, 546, 000 



This classification of values consumed is onl j intended to aid the discussion 
by such light as may in this way be thrown upon it. There are no settled 
rules applicable to such cases, and the circumstances are in the present case, for 
many reasons, peculiar. The activity of trade and exchanges increases far more 
rapidly than the population has done for the past twenty years, a result in part 
due to the increased power of consumption and command of means by the peo- 
ple, and in part to ^e greater cheapness and promptness of transportation. 
The proportion of foreign values transported by these lines to the western 
States for consumption is largely increased in 1862 by the necessity to obtain 
sugar and coffee almost whplly from the Atlantic cities, instead of the Mississippi 
river, as in former years. The loss of New Orleans sugar is an important item| 
as the heavy tonnage of these articles in the following statement shows : 

Tonnage of hading articles on the Erie canalf in 1862, to the several western 

States. 



States, &c. 


Sugar. 


Molasses. 


Coffee. 


Iron man- 
ufactures. 


Crockery & Otliermei^ 
glassware, chandise. 


To Ohio 


Tons. 

2,363 

2,387 

7,750 

1,980 

104 

66 

101 

28 

12 

1,301. 


Tons. 

759 

759 

1,807 

1,017 

263 

29 

53 


Tons. 
194 
172 

418 
174 

8 

15" 


Tons. 

536 

502 

1,477 

2,372 

42 

5 

331 

60 

350 

40 


Tons. 

487 

289 

1,029 

440 

58 

6 

95 

1 

36 

78 


Tons. 
10,430 
4,173 


Michigan ............. 


IliiDois 


13,909 

5,756 

634 


Wisconsin - .......... 


Indiana .............. 


Minnesota ............ 


28 


Iowa ...... .......... 


640 


Kentucky ............ 


438 


Missouri 


"13 
210 


26* 


1,641 
1,679 


Canada 




Total to other States.. 
Left in New York 


16,230 
11,407 


4,958 
4,592 


1,005 
630 


5,735 
10,294 


2,535 
1,550 


40,576 
36,258 


Total mov£d from tide-water 


27,637 


- 9,550 


J, 635 


16,029 


4,085 


76,834 



For this large way tonnage no estimate has been made to represent the general 
westward commerce, though by the most rigid rules of classification there would 
be a share of it coming within the definitions properly applying to these 
exchanges. Actual deliveries to consumers at points tnree nundred to five 
hundred miles from the seaboard would probably cover one-third of the way 
freight abpve described as being left in New York. 

The Ghamplain ^^ahal is also a channel foi large shipments to Canada, and in 
some eases for western localities through Canada. In the following table the 
entire movement of merchandise from tide-water by both the Erie and Cham- 
plain canals is given, distinguishing that going out of the State from that left 
within its limits, and giving also the internal movement westward on these 
lines, from one point to another along them. 
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Movement of merchandise westward on the New York canals. 



Year. 



TONNAGE GOING W^ESTWARD FROBI TIDE-\f ATER. 



By Erie canal. 



To western 

States. 



Left in N. 
York. 



To Vt and 
Canada. 



By Champlain canal. 



LoftinN. 
Yqjk. 



Total from 
tide-water. 



as 

I 



1836 
1837 
1838, 
1839 
1840. 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1946 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1660 
1861 



38,893 

25,291 

34,629 

34,197 

22,055 

31,040 

24,063 

37,335 

42,415 

49,618 

58,330 

75,883 

84,872 

87,899 

115,045 

177,623 

219,799 

261,752 

331,879 

220,466 

183,513 

108,125 

76,890 

98,876 

119,682 

52,462 

71,039 



67,637 

51,799 

71,-287 

75,910 

70,979 

85,866 

59,755 

63,199 

78,557 

77,883 

85,582 

115,787 

124,896 

122,444 

112,446 

143,410 

153, 182 

134,932 

112,366 

104,257 

139, 104 

60,815 

61,176 

56,648 

66,247 

46,818 

61,503 



5,165 

4,573 

5,631 

7,291 

5,981 

6,813 

4,996 

6,709 

7,930 

8,837 

10,611 

12,475 

14,520 

17,086 

15,882 

17,124 

14,248 

13,227 

6,583 

4,473 

5,810 

11,603 

5,621 

6,582 

11,537 

8,096 

«5, Oft/O 



6,194 

4,821 

6,402 

7,177 

6,945 

9,122 

5,399 

6,443 

6,714 

8,404 

8,602 

11,040 

18,374 

9,406 

13,126 

11,073 

8,858 

16,490 

21,084 

13,766 

19,498 

7,616 

5,999 

7,558 

8,071 

10,225 

10,086 



117,883 
86,484 
117,949 
124,575 
105,960 
132,844 
94,213 
113,686 
135,616 
144, 742 
163,125 
215,185 
242,661 
236,835 
256,499 
349,230 
396,087 
420,401 
371,912 
342,962 
347,925 
188, 160 
149,686 
169,664 
205, 537 
117,601 
146,226 



10,006 

8,293 

6,341 

7,711 

6; 061 

8,213 

7,233 

5,523 

6,314 

6,708 

6,674 

9,705 

18,797 

18,620 

12,871 

16,174 

24,208 

31,926 

34,110 

31,440 

23,883 

34,794 

38,755 

41,518 

44,823 

17,495 

21,701 



Tannage of " Manufactures,^* ^* Merchandise,** and " Other articles^* (not mer- 
chandisCj) going toesitvard from tide-water. 



Year. 



Manofactore^. 


Merchandise. 


Other articles. 


34,371 


396,087 


92,969 


39,571 


426,401 


118, 169 


40,262 


371,912 


137,660 


40, 147 


342,962 


132,608 


54,775 


347,925 


196,395 


31,820 


188,160 


167,084 


25,047 


149,686 


126,216 


22,602 


169,664 


137,290 


32,030 


205,537 


168, 198 


19,520 


117,601 


223,135 


65,340 


146,226 


271,397 



1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 



Westward transportation on the Canadian canals. 

The westward movement on the Canadian canals is at present a part of the 

feneral carriage of merchandise from east(»m to western markets within the 
Fnited States. For reasons before stated, it is not proposed to calculate values 
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for this tonnago and add them to the totals previously made up, the way busi- 
ness of the great roads and of the canal being in part taken to cover these 
values. A large business is done on the Weliand canal in articles originally 
from the United States and destined to markets south of the lakes. The fol- 
lowing is the Canadian official account of the— 



Westward or upward trade through the Welland canal. 



From United States ports. 



1861. 



I 

I 



S 

QQ 



1^ 



1862. 



If 



A^cnltural implements and tools 

Apples and green fruit 

Beef, pork, and beans 

Bricks, cement, lime, clay, and slate. 

Butter and cheese 

Chalk and whiting 

Coal 

CoflFee 

Copperas 

Com 

Cotton 

Dyes 

Earthenware and glassware 

Fish 

Flour 

Furniture... 

Gypsum 

Hemp 

Horses, cattle, and sheep 

Iron, nails, and spikes 

Junk and oakum 

Leather 

Mahogany 

Marble 

Molasses 

Oats 

Oils 

Ores of iron 

Piunts...: 

Pitch, tar, and turpentine 

Rye 

Salt 

Ship stores 

Sooa ash 

Sugar , 

Iron and steel 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Whiskey 

Window glass 

Other articles 

Lumber 



Tons. 
2 
7 
4 
76 
2 



1,568 



Tons. 

295 

255 

11 

4,029 

43 

171 

12,^1 

631 

24 



3,029 
17 



57 
5 



556 

1,234 

5 

714 

39 

271 

305 

9,558 

52 

13 

8 

916 



1 

6 

253 

1,935 



620 

2,976 

338 

75 



1 

3,596 

39 



Total. 



45 
. 136 

10,815 



72,672 

47 

308 

. 2,140 

325 

39 

2 

9 

122 

4,293 

200 

116,240 



Tons. 



H 

7 

28 

121i 

4 



l,744i 



Tons. 
199 
303 
1 
4,2r8J 
42 
505 
7,038 
394*^ 
5 



3,049 



3 
24i 

7i 
4 



204 
1,208 
2,360 



2H 
3i 

2i 



114 

in 



5571 
687 
333 
29 
14,08]i 
165^ 
133^ 

960 
1,346 



1* 

618 
3,155i 



433 

6,340 

669 

73 



107 



5,307 



112, 92S 
278 
7844 
3,79l| 

57H 
190i 



1 
75 
l,443i 

14,908i 



5 
79 
9,393i 
981 

171,6731 
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Some portion of this tonnage is of articles of low value por ton, the least 
valuable being coal, iron ore, lumber, and salt. Iron ore is taken from mines in 
Canada near Kingston, and the salt is mainly the product of the works of 
centra} New York. 

As this table gives the entire upward or westward trade of the Welland canal, 
it affords a striking proof of the preponderance of trade on that canal in articles 
carried from one market in the United States to another. The return trade 
eastward exhibits the same excess of freights destined to United States markets, as 
will anpear in the table corresponding to this, illustrating transportation eastward. 

II. TBANSPOBTATION EASTWARD. 

The eastward freight over these great lines of transportation is in some 
respects better known and more readily determined as to both quantities and 
values than that carried westward. The chief items that compose it are well 
known staples of agricultural produce, each of which has been carefully calcu- 
lated at all the points of shipment at the west, and of receipt at the east. For 
the last eight or tea years, however, the quantity of midcelianeous freight has 
been rapidly increasing, including a share of manufactured goods. The tables 
of the Pennsylvania road are again the best to illustrate the present condition 
of the trade, and a table of articles carried for five years to 1863 is here given, 
corresponding to the table of articles carried westward. 

By a careful analysis of values of the specified articles of western freight 
sent eastward over the Pennsylvania railroad in 1862, it appears that the average, 
exclusive of coal, is very nearly ten cents per pound. The New York canal 
fireight is estimated by the auditor of the canal department, in his annual reports 
to average two cents per pound in value ; an average which is applied 
there only to the lowest grad s of western freight. Eailroad freight is unqucs- 
tioiiably far more valuable per ton than that now carried on the Erie canal. 
The freigiit carried over the chief New York roads is not stated in detail 
in their reports. The Erie road in part class fics the freight sent eastward 
from Dunkirk, but not its entire eastern business. Evidently the proportion 
of fourth-class freight is larger than on any other road, but as a great share 
of this is live stock, pork, beef and meats, the value is not do low as if grain 
was carried. Some of these weights and quantities are as follows, for 186:^ : 

live stock 46, 989 cattle, ") Pounds. 

258, 089 hogs. 



258, 089 hogs, J 
21, 454 sheep, f 111»051,91S 
4, 306 horses, 3 



Ponrth-class freight 343,943,694 

Miscellaneous freight 58, 116, 982 

Flour, 1,078,102 bbls - 215, 620, 400 

Total pounds 728, 732, 994 



This is all from Dunkirk. The freight received from the Atlantic and Great 
Western should be included also,, but it is placed in the aggregate of " way 
freight," and it is believed to be a just division to take one-hali' the way freight 
eastward as the proper associate of that classed as ** through." The totals are 
therefore as follows : ^ 

Through eastward 942, 627, 210 

Way eastward (one-half of 1,002,037,030) 501, 018, 510 

1,443,645,720 
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The value of this, at ten cents per pound, is $144,364,572. 

The freight carried over the two great railroads of New York is not specified 
in detail in the reports of those roads. That of the New York central road is 
in part classified aa products of the forest, of animals, vegetable food, and 
manufactures ; but such distinctions are now only general and do not suffice to 
base estimates of value on. The division made in that report of aggregate 
tonnage eastward in the jear ending September 30, 1862, is as follows : 

Tons. 

.Products of the forest 32, 462 

Of animals 350, 050 

Vegetable food > 461. 337 

Other agricultural products ; 38, 375 

Manufactures 63, 411 

Merchandise 28, 884 

Other articlea 89, 609 

Total tons.**.^*-.-...^.^.*-.^.^^..**.*^..^-^.... 1,064,128 

or pounds 212,825,600. 

This distribution indicates a generally high grade of value. Products of 
animals cannot be less than twelve cents per pound on an average, and the 
remaining classes, other than vegetable fooa, going much higher. The average 
cannot be less than ten cents per pound. • ^ 

Taking from the above aggregate one-half the way freight eastward, there 
lemain — 

Through freight 6 16. 177 taoa. 

One-half way freight 223, 975 tons. 

Total 840, 152 tons. 

or 1,680,304,000 pounds; at ten cents, value $168,030,400. 

The several great railroad lines, therefore, carried an estimated value of freight 
eastward, across an assumed line of division between the west and the east, as 
follows : 

The New York Central $168, 030, 400 

New York and Erie 144, 364, 572 

Pennsylvania 113, 000, 000 

Baltimore and Ohio, (estimated) 25, 000, 000 

Total, four roads 450, 394, 972 



With these total values of eastward freight by the great railroad lines should 
be connected the value of the eastward freight of the Erie canal, the details of 
which are given in subsequent tables. That value is officially stated by the 
auditor general for the year 1862 at $72,131,136 for "property coming from 
other States" alone. The way freight is not taken into account. The sum- 
mary of values transported eastward thus becomes : 

By the four railroads - $450, 394, 972 

By the Erie Canal 72, 131, 136 

Grand total 522, 526, 108 
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The various railroads of Canada carried a portion of the western produce of 
the United States sent eastward to markets withia the United States and for 
export; but as the account of Avar tonnage taken on the New York .roads is 
large, it may be considered as merely covering the amount so carried by Cana- 
dian lines. Certain branches of the Central railroad of New York probably 
bring to it portions of the freight going by way of the Welland canal and Lake 
Ontario, and leaving that lake at Oswego. Some moderate amount is carried 
to the New York and Erie by its connecting roads to Buffalo. Together, the 
minor avenues of railroad carriage eastward, north of Pennsylvania, will com- 
plete the account, and sustain the aggregates above given under any possible 
diminution the calculation might require for the leading roads. 

The following table? give the detail of eastward freight in very fcdl and 
satisfactory form over the Pennsylvania road, which has been taken as the basis 
of the calculation. Values approximating as nearly as could be estimated from 
current prices were computed in detail on each of the items of this freight, the 
result being an average on the whole amount a fraction less than ten cents per 
pound. Possibly the resulting values are too great; but as the freights of these 
roads have been taken as representative quantities, and as much miscellaneous 
carriage of produce and merchandise eastvrard occurs which cannot be noted 
on either of them, the final sum of values is believed to be too small, rather 
than too large. 

Among the larger unnoted items is the freight of all kinds through Canada 
which returns to the United States at Oswego, Cape Vincent, Ogdcnsburg, 
through the canal to Lake Champlain, and over the railroads leading into Ver 
mont from Canada. Again, there are lateral roads carrying from various points 
to connect as way freight on some one of the great lines. The Erie road receivea 
immense accessions in this way. 

Cattle, sheep, horses, and all descriptions of live stock, also continue to be 
driven in large numbers from every part of the West, and over all the common 
roads of the count y, from the Maryland line to Lake Erie. Tho aggregate of 
their value is less now than formerly, so many take the railroads in preference ; 
yet the total value of animals so moved cannot be less than two or three millions 
of dollars annually. 

The calculation of eastward freights on the great lakes is given at length, 
and with the fulness which that most impoitant trade demands, in the following 
separate section. From the statements of the jtotal movement eastward, with 
which it closes, another estimate of values may bo made, covering the business 
in flour and grain in 1862 : 

Flour barrels. - 8,359,910, value, estimated $50, 159, 460 

Wheat bushels . . 50,699, 130, value, estimated 63, 373, 912 

Com ....... bushels - . 32,985,922, value, estimated 16, 492, 961 

Other grain bushels . - 10,844,939, value, estimated 5, 422, 470 

Total : 135, 448, 803 

It is difficult to make any further calculation on specific articles — ^provisions, 
mctalsi textile raw materials, or the very large value of animals. 
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Articles carried easttoard on the Pennsylvania railroad. 

L— THROUGH PROM PITTSBURG TO PHILADELPHIA (A«b BALTIMORE.) 



Artkloi. 



iBm. 



IBSL 



1602. 



IS^ 



AfrricultTiml Implemfntfl 

AgTfcnltoral pr^ucti, not ipoclA<^d^ 

Sart, o*k .,.._-., ^ , , 

Bcioki and Ktai\aneTy 

BoDti, clioefi, ntitl hati .-.-_,*,^-.. 

Brown dht^tlngn 0n.d bagging - , . . , , 

Buttrr nnd cgga , » . . w,, , « . ^ h. » + - * * - 

Carrifl^i^B H . , , , ^ . -- - 

Cfldnr-WBTo , , . ^ , . . . . 

Coal......*.-* .-.* 

Coflbft -......- 

Ci>ppfr» tlQ. nndleibd ..*.»,*,*. 

Cotton .,,,-..... 

X>rDg9 UEd uLDdJciiiei! * « * * , : n 

Ury go^ds _ . . ^^. ^ 

Eartbco ware , 

FreHh tneatii and poultry . . ^- ^ 

Feathcm^ far^j, ^dskioi... 

/Pl6nr , , , , .„,.,*,., 

Fornltrirs?. ^ -.... 

Fmitfi, (i^cn tinildrj 

Giniflunp . .,. — , — ,--» p-. 

Gtops nnd glnKKwnro 

>^GraLrt. all kJDdA» not nptjaiOtid- ....,». 

^OTORcriet!, not eofftjo - , _ , 

Guano dnd bs^nci — ...... . 

Hnnl wBTci 

yHt'mp and cor^ae^ * . ** . . 

^llSdeiaind hnir , 

Iron> blooiDii and pig. h - . . , . . - ^ - 

raWind --.. 

^I*firdi Iflfd oil, and tallow * . - , , 

^TjMUhUT- - . ^ - . - ., ^ . . H, 

VLtve dtoctk *..*,*.*», V , 

Lmnber and tiinbpr. . . .^ . . . . .'. . 

M acJ:iin cry nnd cantlngn . 

V 3d alt and mnCt 'Ignore- -. . < , « <. * . 

Mt^blc nnrl cf^mcni:; 

Kail^ and vpiktHi .. - , .. *. 

OH coEtk stid pttrokum...^ ^.. 

othi*r 

X^pprand nififJii .,,,,.**.**_** 

Pnt atid peai I BibeB. — . 

^^PoTTdpr , . - 

^nnp &Bd ra.nd]^ ,.,, 

Btraw bttard». 



3.535 

3Srj, n^i 

f d75 
fl; 457, 506 



927,005 

mil, BPT. 56!) 
7:iP,JLU 
5I.T2,5m 
3fi[>, 77:* 
451^443 



«64, 64"?, ^^ 

488, 095 

iJ45,901 

122,134 

S,555,7ifl 

#•14 550.335 

1 9^,a^ 

1,434,105 

538,972 

7S3.4a4 

a 674,310 

176.217 

10. 486, 567 

1, 703, 631 

imGj, 103, 756 

5fiP,9Pfl 

S3tt, 1S5 

i, Ififl, MH 

374^683 



44B, g60 



% 453. 07U 
6554 217 



115, m") 

1,403,260 

1330 

240, 050 

i:i J 40 

6,245 

9, 135, 4efi 

e, 3^15 

5, *165 



Ptmnda. 

ai, 755 
21, 060, Oil 



1^0&5 

1, 306. 057 

—SB, 673, 305 

1, 345, 775 
074, lfl5 
,58,220 

2, 343, 847 
a56, 497 

^65, 35^ 048 

530, aia 

44*J, 078 
100,388 

3, ^45, eS7 
^34. 754, 447 

6. 45;i. 516 

2,101.721 

5%, 210 

795, 163 
1,838,378 



170,078 

33.SB5 

173,315 

12,510,840 

fi77,767 

3,150 

^1,500 



3. 4^6, Sai 

23, 752, 84** 

1,6U,S43 

3. 601^ 003 

271,155 

3, 467, Ot?J 

6K>,835 

20* 97D. ('5.'S 

560,875 

1, 796, 960 

95,440 

S. 777, 061 

55. D8a. 853 

6,4-:!e,803 

1,233.283 

588,764 

678.756 

l,373.75(j 

a,es7,95a 



410, 941 
17 390 "HI 

1. 75^f era 

*$m\ 354, 6B0 

aeo, 4i?5 

1, 2ii, 650 

43E*, 871 

306 5§7 

35,884 

11. 369, 674 

(witli c al nil) 

S, 5TJ, 737 

587, 461 



1, 404, 535 



>,Tar, pitch, ond roaln. 
f' Tobacco . 



Wines and iSqnorfl, nnt vpedfled. 

VTIiniiRkejf nnd nlcob ol . , 

Wool aritl wooUcn yoni ..,*...,.. 
miH^tl&iieOiu fc.^^- -...._.., 



4» 192, 776 



11,990.356 
355, 365 
377, 71M) 



*42, 068, 444 

mi 21 S 

1,02?, 615 

S5, 255 

8,259,413 

}6fl, 9^3 

«<25. 364, 5t)4 

5,678,530 

333,763 



747,015 

28, 755, 069 

3, 686, 835 

153,399,358 

605,755 

e,3;i>,6&'i 

1,953.343 

183,2^ 

172,900 

28, 513, 5'n 

351.638 

1, 028, 455 
40B,073 
174, 886 

64, 6[i3, 007 

2, 221, 232 

36,066 

46. 463. 895 

2, P 4, 097 

34.509,619 

9,321.144 

37,741 



p9Uiidt. 

32,810 

1, 431, 468 

S*l>, 6i7 

474, 059 

leo, 946 

1, 0119, 770 

20,178,376 

506,958 

460,683 



268, srr 

3,300 

165^1^ 

81,061 

141,200 

7,^6. 538 

21.410 

3,620 



283,488 

3, 554, 184 
14,921,387 

l,i;4iJ,8r4 

4, 304, E52 
397. &>4 

4, tiEK 130 

381,111 

186, 2^36, 963 

816,469 

1. 3(51, 105 

79^340 

4, ."il 1. 971 
79, tm'}, 660 

8.143.310 

5, 953, 375 
531,860 

1,906,427 
4,250.y72 
1,0*0.704 
4,607 
e.r?e6,530 
57 020,395 

2 *l3.5e7 
226,SSJ2,011 

970,300 
fl,2:j3,<^M* 
E; 637, 191 

3'.i0, 167 

33^634 

140, Bt.'8, 376 

1. 307, 048 

1, 124 873 

541,481 

3. 093, 138 
lOf). im. 476 

4. 488. 747 
2TJ,0S0 
302,875 

49 615. 302 

3 4-::fl,e*7 

33 713, 344 

5,34^,711 

275, GOl 



6,740 

l,e74,7« 

19, 636. 070 

331,541 

799.833 

174,401 

T, 615, 17T 

Slit SOT 

109,435,850 

419,33» 

1,164,8§8 

5.657,439 
7-3.^>4,Ofla 
9,859,890 
5.002,097 
4,23fi,161 
95f>, 347 
4,QB3,ff13 

a773,oai 



13,686,173 
34,991,999 

1 83(1,039 

270,713,390 

580,301 
2,443,590 

408.335 

348,534 
196, 487, 725 

I9l,4i4. 
2,675.358 

328,145 

3 828,211 

89 054 734 

3,107,535 

553,834 

2 466,170 
57,301,0« 

401, 165 
28.35:^141 
5, 444, 984 
391,585 ; 



Total pnundfl., 
Total toil].,.. 



250,533.638 
129,707 



352,014.718 
176^007 



772; 878, 316 1, 005, 767, fPS 
3^439 503,884 



973,€8,i(ei 
4^,81Q 



2.— FROM WAY STATIONS TO PHILADELPHIA. 



Articles. 



1859. 



1860. 



186L 



1862. 



18S3. 



Agricnltnral prodnctB, not specified. 

Batter and eggs 

Bark 

Carriages and implemeats 

Ck)al 

Copper, tin, and lead 

Drugs and dyes 

Dry goods, boots and shoes 

JVonr 

J*eatliet8aadfiin 



Pounds. 

1,234.150 

4, 650, 307 

1,495,595 

91,560 

218,853,843 

92,474 

243,089 

2,131,001 

39,396,464 

33.665 



Pounds. 

2, 927, 484 

6,541,536 

5, 732, 257 

124,483 

244, 562, 139 

29,295 

164,925 

1,296,847 

49,718,700 

6,443 



Pounds. 
2, 210, 179 
5,135,324 
2,825,858 
517. 489 
220,310,372 



74, 976 

827,380 

51,077,947 

6,258 



Pounds. 

251,145 

7.164,552 

1,688,044 

316,275 

305, 102, 941 

41,263 

36,961 

966,079 

45,477,686 



Pounds ' 
7.646. ^U4 



367,« _^_. 

890^813 
040,701 

9; 679 
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Articles carried eeutward on the Pennsylvania rat^nMui— Gontinucd. 



S.— FROM WAY STATIONS TO PHILADELPHXA. 



ATticlfii^ 



1859, 



1860. 



ISGI. 



Ifi69. 



ifica. 



Fnilt»» grt-im ontl djHed 

Paniiturt! „ . , , , . 

FreAb antjitKivnd poultry .. 

GLkhJ imd eartht'tkwanj ^ . 

GrflJn, all kind*. . ........ 

GrmA null ofht^rweedn 

Barilwai o . ^ ^ . - - - - > * 

B«)nip and coMagi! .,, 

HidL^tRud bsitr -,---,.. ^-. 

Iron, bloftmi and pl|'- . , 

rolk-<l .--_..*,,,...^,. 

fnilmod , , 

maclilnery siid enttltiefl' 

Lnrd and LaHow 

lieatbcr . , 

lilPO fltCKlk -.......,♦.... ^ .. » 

lyUoib^r uud timber, 

VarbLe nti c1 crDaen t . . ^ . ^ .^ ^ „ _ 

H^t and jnpdt liqlioti 

HarkiitEn^ „,-.,! 

KoUs nudfptk^a. 

Pftpt!r aod rag* 

Powdtr ...... ,-,.,...,...,. 

8«ltfiieatii * 

SiU^wboiu-d^-.^.-'^.p**^ 

Tctbocco , ., 

Tar, plichp a;od foalD. . ,, 

Kickbl oru 

TViiips and llqii&rB- - , 

"Wtdslcey and idcobol ..»...». 
Wuol Aad wo{p1 yard 



Totnl pDtindi . 
Totftl tnati.... 



^X\ 700 
soy, 771 

i,mie3 

34, 4m 

47.441, rJ4 

1, B,W^ 331 

a77,644 

1,075,911 

27,60ti 

PI. 044 

5,179,4eS 

e,8mp4»fl 
ise^54;e 
see. 017 

341, 35;^ 

3. 4D1, BTil 

33, 731, 5LJ4 

57, mi, 445 

1. B1^, 213 

£3,2:>4 



l,349^<ln9 
I,fi70,e74 



6i,U)7 

89*a.0ai3 

A 148 

4li, K1I7, 736 

S, 473, raD 

67, (J43 

438,0!>l 

97, 1fi5 

]4G,^>7 

3.7:WI.235 

H,4P^,^11 

5f 663. BU7 

ti7j. 065 

2*>4,tM3 

3,57^.549 

afi,9tt3, 143 

6Q, 07&, il74 

1, ija;7e7 

1,794.557 
3,SJ0,05S 
9,17H,217 



105,540 
141,460 
613,^79 



346, 5Jfl 
1^057, SOS 
1,300, 0U7 



ISl.fiOO 
i 137, 567 
2,50y,360 



173,^0 

44, cai 

6,315,533 

BIH, 7tl3 

4,004, 6^4 



458. ,WS 
l*i6,>WB 
344,001 
651.348 
^5,366 
3a, 425, 316 

£16,376 

119,4>10 

1, "5.427 

a, Sli, 736 

13, (Xk9. aab 

5, 310, 450 

432, 661 

41tl,3e4 

3, ?fi9, 997 

25, 999, 770 

44,200,390 

3,315 

21,535 

1, 3^3, 733 

^5*i,715 

1,351, &iS 



lli.n65 
133,450 
998, 016 



34,845 

1, &i)7, 7[]G 

994, 876 

523, 6U7 



Paundji, 

377,620 

J 42, efi5 

43^,909 

1, 4S3, 144 

2^,159 

6a,lfi0,tl45 

2^*^71,139 

396.414 

E7,4i3 

3a.S^3 

7, 477, 326 

17,433,^91 



1,107,146 
450,411 

x1,(G5,7[i8 
35,aaci,:127 
£aC39,6.'i6 

H}9,0W) 

%m\, 14G 

915,062 

1,417, ai3 

533,30,1 

119. 7(^ 

348, L70 

2, 073, 988 

181,451 



Pouiftfff, 

623, SOT 

5, l&ty. 782 

785,737 

15,674 

43.3itE*,74a 

2, 901, 873 

n,2©J,«45 

J,.«M5.370 

188,863 

ei,s©3 

4,38«>,387 

SI, 388, 900 

53,458 

1,017,856 
405.151 

4, 077, 553 
af>, R71, 940 
97,0iJ7, 154 
;0,JJ5fi,i38L 

1,9^3,009 



l,li4,3S& 

3, leu, 177 

4^8, ia7 

1, 578. ess 

627.170 

3, B1*B. 757 

U, 178 



604,5^4 

3,9Ji2,584 

539,771 

73,554 



1,176,716 

2,936,380 

3,230,569 

990,819 



446. 793, 507 



497, 123, 713 
348,5^1 



430,110,438 
215, oa5 



583, 233 J (E 
291, 116 



7l0j4^«.e5«> 
355,213 



3— FROM PITTSBURQ TO WAY STATIONS. 



Articles. 



18G3. 



Agricultural Implements 

Agricnltaral products, not specified . 

Books, &c 

Boots, shoes, and hats 

Batter and eggs 

Carriages 

Cedar-ware 

Coidoil, petroleum 

Coffee 

Confectionery and foreign fruit 

Copper, tin, and If ad 

Cotton 

Drugs, medicines, and dyes 

Dry goods 

Earthenware and China 

Feathers and furs 

Flour . . . - / 

Fresh meats and poultry 

Furniture 

Fmits, green and dry 

Glass and glaHKware 

Grain of all kinds 

Grass and other seeds 

Groceries, except cofTee 

Hardware r 

Hemp and cordage 

Hides and hair 

Inm, pig and blooms 

rolled 

nilroad 



Pounds. 

666,938 

1,905,307 

S29,561 

41,028 

21, 474 

150.935 

129,498 

1,587,979 

346, 767 

94,062 

154,388 

28,100 

455,482 

697, 184 

167,207 

6,567 

<«>6,026,740 

39,993 

566,484 

338,072 

424, 742 

1,428,960 

39,065 

3,087,078 

565,014 

261,285 

1,079,916 

593,026 

2,145,058 , 



Pounds, 

375,029 

427,520 

81,649 

65,966 

21,448 

62,414 

157, 112 

6,407,311 

124.303 

69,518 

156,227 

274,508 

2:19,904 

689,393 

• 211,984 

11, 716 

6, 163, 337 

23,760 

698,879 

197, 776 

449, 793 

1,883,985 

27,374 

2,589,259 

578,451 

31,926 

562,901 

708,768 



Pounds. 

211,464 

212,614 

44,800 

28,727 

12,503 

67,530 

236,036 

4, 146, 609 

144,465 

82,043 

175,212 

187,778 

119,267 

318,960 

121,065 

5,573 

5, 169, 674 

116,757 

786,536 

948,526 

738,078 

5,701,639 

241, 197 

3,704,343 

2,068,541 

44,776 

1,652.284 

120,48ft 
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Articles carried eastward on the Pennsylvania ra«7raad— OontinuecL 

3.— FROM PITTSBURG TO WAY STATIONS. 



Article!. 



Inwi (W». *.♦.-, 

Livd, Lird oil, ^d tallow^ 



live ttock - 

tJaiio and plftttter .^*-. 

LutDbvr £tid ilmbi^r . . _ — 
MMblarry and ctutloga- . ^ - . 

Mult And nialt llquort 

Mirbla and i-tMnuut. . , , , . _ , 

IfaUfl aod i»]3ikt!]i^ » < . ^ ■.* 

oil, not canb ^ 

Vtaper Bud mgft .„._._... 
Vot, peftrl, and acMla d«1i — 

Fowder . - ,,,».. 

8*U ---■ 

Salt mvAtM find fluib. -- 

So«p nod tiniitllLii „,,,«..,, 

Tobacco .-.---.-... 

Wioei Odd liqiiort, fon^iea. . 

Wbitikfj imd alci>hol 

TpVwjI imd 'wtKiUeu yrtfii- . . , 



Tmfd pouoda^. 



IS61. 



PfTVRif^ 



I7a.6fi6 

37,494 

—89, 940.^00 

50, IM 

3, DL7, 730 

1, 05^,034 

1,054,075 

1,037,463 

R303 

991, 4Q6 

7<i,Mr 



754.276 

2; 5(17,907 

490, €C5 

358,474 

137,330 

*- 4, 775. 373 

Sn. Li61 

IUtii,6e6 



133, 754, 173 

Ga,e77 



leea 



PouadM. 



333.88^ 

9«s 119 

76, 545. RIB 

20,100 

3, 893, 291 

1, 113, 135 

WJ5. TH 

S34,3S7 

e51,2<J3 

lH,7;i9 

322,474 

a, 140 



21 e. ace 

3,044,513 

234 l^*E 

444,:^ 

72,6aa 

0,303,51^ 

43,4t3 

13L3M 



129,470.311 



2, 947, Din 

B15,ae3 

i7,T&9 

83,498,4«| 

9;5a6,sse 

1,335,339 ' 
1,643,777- 

S30l4"" 
1, 1661, e 

3,276,53:^^3^-^^ 

^.B77,SW*Z>«a 

994*7^^ - — 
14,3 

8, see, 7 

fil.4fe ,^^ ^T| 
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TJirough tannage eastward over the New York Central railroad. 



lesa, lesfl. i^eo, isei. lees. 



FinfidDcti of the f(tn?Ht . . * * , 

Plvda^ta of Euiaoiald 

Vflg'etAblB fijod, . — . 

Other ugrleultuml products 

Muonljictiirijtf _ 

||ef«haiadiii« *.. 

OthfiT nrtklt^i ' 

Tfltal 



),7U9 

104,257 

U4,ti;J2 

l.Bie 

3,733 

3,365 



2,H3 
llif,S10 

101, see 
am 

3,S17 

i,4.ia 

5,155 



2, 4ce 

133, ^41 

133, 9^8 

5,li(5« 

6. G28 

B,759 



2,201 

!^3, 179 
15,054 
14,ne3 

ii,:iS3 



Tons. 

2,141 

354, 9H 

!^7.231 

20, 9.19 

17. 4117 

3,536 

38, 819 



220,275 



234, 341 I 2^, 52P 435, »5S | 61^ m 



1/ 

SMlt 

13, 



,^€3ff 
!^54I 

-,^10 

,349 



^m. 



Way tonnage eastward over the New York Central road. 



Prodncts of the forest 

Producttf of nniinulii 

Vegetable food 

Other agricultural products, 

Manofacturcg 

Merchandise 

Other articles , 

Total 



17, 691 
69, 319 
182, 517 
11,856 
27,684 
9,573 
38,135 



349,775 



85,660 
81,987 
128, 171 
15,273 
34,710 
12,234 
38,651 



336,686 



32,968 
78,191 
190,456 
24,635 
44,870 
18,691 
46.918 



31,272 
74,399 
206.679 
23,525 
40.815 
16,698 
51,684 



436,729 I 445,072 447,951 



30,321 
95,056 
175,106 
17,416 
45,914 
23,348 
60,790 




Totals way and through. 



Mmmfiietures , .- 


31, 417 

9.934 

537,699 


38,537 

13.692 

518,706 


51,498 
21,528 
657,232 


55,498 

19,506 

806,024 


63,411 
28,884 
971.833 


4^^.539 


MfnrhftDdixe 


i^^^m 


All niiiAr pIammrb . ..• 


9il9,Ai9 






AflrflTciratcB ......................... 


579,050 


570,927 


730,258 


881,088 


1,064,1528 


I.Oir«i» 
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EASTWARD FREIGHT OVER THE ERIE CANAL. 

Tom arriving at tide-water hy way of the Erie canal, the jfrodtice of the 
western btates or Canada, 



Year. 



Productfl of 
the fores L 



Products of 
Agriculture. 



Mfmu- 



Other 
&rticlc6. 



TotaJ, 



1836. _. 
1837... 

1838... 

1B4D„. 
1841.. 

1842.. 
1843,. 
1844,., 
1845.., 
1841^... 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850 „ 
1861.. 
185S.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858,. 
1859.. 
1860.. 
1861.. 

letis.. 



5, 

7. 

8, 

26, 

2], 

45, 

31, 

36, 

68, 

91, 

87, 

117, 

142, 

214, 

328, 

366, 

3:56, 

444, 

348, 
835, 
436, 
391, 

m\ 

647, 
325, 
563, 



400 
037 
231 
044 
241 
398 
t)6S 
775 
088 
235 
010 
323 
433 
259 
*J62 
752 
692 
060 
677 
215 
797 
C04 
139 
4CJ5 
705 
2;iO 
346 



46,000 

47,540 

72,972 

91,:i69 

134,600 

173,437 

1*^,898 

214,655 

236,155 

206,422 

4J0,]]1 

683, 138 

489,478 

535,538 

491,810 

637,694 

778, HI 8 

727,655 

677,695 

709,053 

856,147 

546,374 

633, 929 

4t^0, 897 

1,177,001 

1,761,932 

1,968,441 



654 
471 

500 

801 

1,207 

3,702 

2,659 

2,077 

853 

2,505 

2,926 

5,503 

6,5G0 

6,140 

7,849 

14,471 

21,642 

23, 355 

10,640 

10,239 

2, a'>l 

10,076 

19,065 

B,596 

5,606 

18,246 

14, 170 



165 

601 

530 

857 

1,040 

1,639 

1,85L 

2,869 

2,929 

4,320 

6,673 

6, 67 J 

12,663 

12,716 

22,519 

15, 375 

14,626 

18,000 

25, 379 

24,769 

17,755 

24,942 

23, 946 

54, 803 

66, 401 

f 53,015 

I 46,630 



64,219 

50,255 

84,233 

121,^71 

158, 14B 

224, 176 

221,477 

256,376 

306,025 

304,551 

500, 630 

812,840 

050,154 

766,659 

850,239 

1,060,292 

1,151,976 

1,213,690 

1,094,391 

1,092,876 

1,212,550 

1,019,998 

1,273,099 

1,0:14,763 

1,696,975 

2,156,425 

2,594,837 



WAY FREIGHT EASTWARD OVER THE ERIE CANAL. 

Tons arriving at tide-water, the prodtLce of New York, hy way of tlie 'Erie 
canal, including the contributions of the lateral canals. 



Tear. 


Products of 
tbo Ibryftt* 


Produeta of 
Agricukurc. 


. Manu- 

faeturoEj. 


tHhei- 
ditit:les. 


Totul. 


1836 

1837..-. 

1636........ ......-- 


2f}8,769 
174,207 
189,733 
157,075 
119,352 
192,121 
125,623 
202,610 
288,766 
328,955 
320,838 
326,652 
264,549 
2^^7,847 
209.694 
16:1,593 
290,574 
391,224 


117,670 
98,172 
101,053 
6:], 7 13 
159,823 
92,483 
102,030 
12^1,313 
135,171 
224,032 
SLi2,474 
192,224 
164,714 
200,471 
200, 493 
106. 433 
130,549 
106,017 


10, 152 

7,679 

6,729 

G,88^j 

5,;388 

9, 076 

7,746 

2l,4tl5 

27,579 

40,619 

31,657 

20,937 

19,250 

ii:^, 399 

15.217 

15.401 

14,232 

20,045 


29, 105 
51,193 
36, 501 
37,914 
24,613 
14,063 
23,273 

:iy,3bi 

40,255 
! 61,433 
45,493 
70,590 
65,606 
51.346 
35,500 
54,956 
51,300 
58,402 


304,901 
331,251 
336,016 
204,590 
309,107 
306, 344 
256,072 
376,909 
491,791 


1839 


1B40 - ,,-.-... 


1841,,, ...., 


1842... 


1843...'. 


1844 


1845 

1846 

1847. .-.-., 


655,039 
000,602 
€>]8,412 
5:^1,163 
498,008 
521,620 
422,385 
452,728 
6^,711 


1848-...- 

1849.... „, 


1850 ........... 

1851 , 


1852 - 


1853,- 
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ToTU arriving at tide-water ^ the produce of New York, ifc, — Con tinned. 



Yuar, 


Products of 
tlieforeflt 


Agiicultute* 


factureg. 


Otlier 
artjelea. 


To£^ 


1854.,,,- ,..-...,.,- 

1855.--- ,- 

1^6-. - 

1H57 - 

Ib58 


* 357,690 
220,805 
173, (308 
66,824 
I47,5]i 
226,400 
166,687 
104,004 
143,240 


148,330 

43,624 

118,164 

68,1181 

£3,421 

84,107 

l*>0,2-i6 

109,791 

118,906 


16,440 
2^>,3*i0 
24,725 
13,747 
17,B43 
14,920 
15,135 
7,516 
5,419 


79,707 
41,030 
08,083 
48,240 
34,813 
85, 9J7 
77,038 
69,783 
54,680 


609,167 

327,8^ 
374,580 
197,201 
223,588 


1859 


311,394 


18G0. , .-....., 

186J ....-.., 

imi, 


379,066 
291,184 
322,257 







TRANSPORTATION EASTWARD ON THE GREAT LAKES. 

The commerce of the great lakes might of itself be taken as the measure of 
the internal exchanges of the northern States east and west, adding to its 
quantities about half the freight of the Erie railroad, and the whole carried on 
the Pennsylvania Central and the Baltimore and Ohio roads. But as the busi- 
ness of the Erie canal and the New York railroads is somewhat more definitely 
stated, and as nearly all the produce and merchandise moved on the lakes goes 
finally over one or the other of these lines, the calculations of lake commerce 
which here follow are regarded ab duplications of the quantities and values 
previously given. It will be seen that they sustain the aggregates first taken» 
and furnish evidence that cannot reasonably be doubted that these exchanges 
between the east and the west constitute the most gigantic system of internal 
commerce the world has known. 

The shipping employed on the grdat lakes has had various alternations of 
fortune, being sometimes highly profitable, and therefore stimulated to great 
development in both sailing and steam vessels. It first began to be conspicuous 
in 1833, and rose rapidly in the five years succeeding to 50,000 tons-. In 1843 
an increase again began, which, with but one or two partial reverses, as in 
1857, has continued to the present time. An immense and highly profitable 
business has been done by lake shipping in the carriage of grain and floor 
during the last four years, beginning with the fall trade of 1860, the conse- 
quence of which was a great increase of building in all classes of vessels 
adapted to the trade. The following table shows the high prices paid for 
freight on wheat from Milwaukie and Chicago to Buffalo during the months of 
navigation from 1859 to 1863. It is taken from the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Milwaukie for 1863. 

Table showing the monthly range of freights on wheat to Buffalo^ in cents per 

bushel. 



Months. 



1859. 



1860. 



1861. 



1S62. 



186a 



April , „, - --- 

May ,„. - 

Juno , ., --- 

July ,.,.,,..,...<.„-,-„,..., J 

August.*..*........ ...*^ ' 

September .................. 

October 

November .**........... ..... 



■p 



6 a 8 
6^(110 

61 n 4 

5 it]:^ 
11 «15 



10 a & 
10 fi 5 
5|iil0 
8iif 10 
5 o 9 
U m B 
8 if 17 



0? 

8 a B 

7 a 4 

4 A G 

& A T 
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These prices are much above the average in previous years, and they have 
developed the lake shipping to an unprecedented extent. The following table 
is the official record of tonnage existing at all the ports of the lakes and St. 
Lawrence river at the close of each year from 1830 forward : 

TONNAGE OF VESSELS OP THE UNITED STATES, OP ALL CLASSES, EMPLOYED 

IN THE I.AKE TRADE. 

7%e annual totals of registered and enrolled tonnage at all the lake ports, 
officially reported to the Treasury Department. 



Tom. 

1830 7, 728 

1831 8,879 

1832 12, 738 

1833 15,226 

1834 19,044 

1835 29, 709 

1836 32, 000 

1837 37, 480 

1838 49, 159 

1839 46,935 

1840 48, 262 

1841 54,5r)9 

1842 58, 808 

1843 66, 938 

1844 73, 124 

1845 86,071 

1846 101,545 



Tons. 

1847 ......134,659 

1848 ,....160,250 

1849 177,077 

1850 186,790 

1851 200,507 

1852 221,235 

1853 251,492 

1854 286,564 

1855 339,193 

1^56 369,950 

1857 398,709 

1858 395,140 

1859 422,381 

1860 450,726 

1861 475,678 

1862 547,165 

1863 611,398 



The tonnage here recorded includes all descriptions of enrolled tonnage in 
river and canal trade, 'and it therefore exceeds the amount actually employed in 
east and west transportation. There is also a small abatement to be made on 
account of the character of the official record, the law requiring the name and 
tonnage of each vessel to be retained until official notice of its loss or transfer 
18 received. On this account perhaps fifty thousand tons is of vessels lost or 
transferred to other districts, the exchange of papers in regard to which is 
incomplete. 

Perhaps the best record of the vessels and tonnage actually employed in this 
trade is that made up by the western Boards of Trade, great care being taken to 
perfect this record at Chicago, Mil waukie, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and Oswego. The Chicago Board of Trade make the following report of both 
American and Canadian shipping in the lake trade in their report for 1862 : 
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Table skoteing the number^ class, Umnage^ and valuation of vessels, American 
and Canadian, engaged in tJie commerce of the lakes, 1858 to 1862. 



Class. 



No. 



Tonnage. 



VBlnation. 



No. 



Tonnage. 



Valnation. 



1858— Steamers 

Propellers 

Tugs 

Barks axi(l brigs 
Schooners 

Total 

1859--Steamers 

Propellers 

Tups 

Barks 

Brigs 

Schooners 

Total ^ 

1860— Steamers 

Propellers 

Barks 

Brigs 

Schooners 

Total 

1861— Steamers 

Propellers 

Tuffs 

Barks 

Brigs 

Schooners 

Total 

1862— Steamers 

Propellers 

Tugs 

Barks 

Brigs. V 

Schooners 

Total 



72 
113 

69 
129 
830 



1,213 



118 
72 
32 
64 

833 



1,198 



75 

190 

44 

76 

831 



1,216 



65 
107 
91 
48 
75 
843 



1,229 



66 
122 
132 

60 
75 

908 



1,363 



48,031 

56,994 

6,366 

42,592 

177,170 



67 

14 

5 

37 

2J2 



24,784 

4,197 

415 

10,793 

32,959 



331, ]53 



335 



73, 148 



46,240 

55,657 

7,779 

9,666 

30, 452 

173,362 



$1,779,900 

2,217,100 

456,500 

482,800 

456,000 

4,378,900 



54 
16 
17 
15 
14 
197 



21,402 
4,127 
2,921 
5,720 
3,295 

32,198 



$989,800 
140,600 
184,800 
134,000 
78,400 
778,300 



323, 156 



9,811,200 



313 



69,663 



2,:i05,200 



47,333 
57,210 
17,929 
21,505 
172, 526 



316,503 



42,683 
50,018 
9,155 
19,616 
22,124 
180,357 



323,953 



43,683 
52,932 
17,280 
26,555 
22, 124 
199,423 



361,997 



2,439,840 

3,250,390 

584,540 

484,250 

5,233,085 



77 
27 
23 
16 
217 



25,939 
7,289 
7,882 
3,815 

31,792 



1,499,680 

407,290 

246,480 

94,380 

898,560 



11,992,105 



360 



76,717 



3,146,390 



1,489,800 

2,123,000 

665,700 

469,000 

435,900 

4,525,000 



63 
15 
22 
19 
15 
222 



21,107 
4,562 
4,842 
7,153 
4,223 

33,771 



1,019, two 
176,000 
202,309 
188,500 
101,000 
823,300 



9,608,400 



356 



75,658 



2,509,300 



1,403,800 

2,344,800 

922,200 

786,800 

466,700 

5,439,800 



64 
16 
22 
22 
14 
229 



28,104 
5,154 

8,482 

7,871 

4,223 

35,062 



1,020,200 
181,000 
202,300 
224,500 
107,000 
872,500 



11,364,100 



367 



2,607,500 
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At Buffalo the report of E. P. Dorr, secretary of the Board of Lake Under- 
writers for 1862, shows the followmg numbers, tonnage, classes, and value of 
vessels engaged in the lake trade : 

Comparative statement of the tonnage of the northwestern lakes and the river 
St, Lawrence on the first day of January ^ 1862 and 1863. 



Class of Tossels. 



1862. 



No. 



Tonnage. 



Value. 



1863. 



No. 



Tonnage. 



Value. 



Steamers .. 
Propellers . 

Barks 

Brigs 

Schooners . 
Sloops .... 
Barges . .. 



147 

203 

62 

86 

989 

15 



64,669 
60,951 
25,118 
25,871 
204,900 
2,800 



12,668,900 

2,814,900 

621,800 

501,100 

5,248,900 

11,850 



143 

254 

74 

85 

1,068 

16 

3 



53,622 

70,253 

33,203 

24,831 

227,831 

667 

3,719 



12,190,300 

3,573,300 

982,900 

526,200 

5,955,550 

12,770 

17,000 



Totals. 



1,502 



383,309 



11,862,450 



1,643 



413,026 



13,257,020 



The following are the numbers and tonnage of each class owned and regis- 
tered in the district of Buffalo : 



Class of vessels. 


1859. 


1860, 


1861. 


1862. 




No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Steamers ............... 


12 
49 
30 
8 
17 
133 


10,198 

29,046 

2,810 

4,045 

5,611 

34,668 


13 
57 
32 
10 
18 
135 


10,266 

33,255 

2,774 

4,834 

5,555 

33,475 


9 
48 
36 

9 

19 

118 


7,598 
28,565 
2,-613 
4,261 
5,663 
29,454 


8 

18 

15 

134 

9 


5,753 
34,556 
4,760 
7,674 
5,090 
34,334 


Propellers .............. 


Tugs... - .... 


bSs.. ...".. II 


3rig8 


Schooners .............. 


Sloops, &c 


3,438 


-Scows 














330 


Barsres 
















216 


-"-"fc^^ .... ............ 


















Totals 


249 


86,378 


265 


90,159 


239 


78,055 


307 


96,156 





The following is the increase of the lake marine in 1862, distinguishing 
American and Canadian vessels, as reported by the same authority : 





UNITED STATES VESSELS BUILDING. 


CANADIAN VESSELS BUILDING. 


Class of vessels. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Value. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Value. 


Steamers ...................... 


3 

5 

8 
2 

38 


1,114 
3,815 
1,194 
1,037 
15,546 


$83,550 

276, 125 

89,550 

46,665 

654,570 


2 

6 


970 
1,960 


$72,750 

147,000 


Propellers 


Propeller tugs - 


6 
10 
19 


2,690 
3,100 
6,600 


121,050 


Schooners. 


139,500 
198,000 












Totals 


56 


21,706 


1,150,455 


43 


15,320 


678,800 
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SUBDIART. 

Aggn^egate tonnage. 

5 steamboats — 2,084 

11 propellers 3,775 

8 steam tags 1,194 

8 barks 3,727 

48 schooners 17,646 

19 barges 6,600 

99 vessels building — ^total tonnage 37,026 

The Milwaukie Chamber of Commerce reports, as engaged in the trade of 
that port alone, the following number and tonnage of vessels in 1862 and 
1803: 



Class of Tessels. 


1862. 


1863. 




No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Steamers. ........................................ 


7 


2,546 


8 
69 
70 
20 

405 


5,353 
38,541 


Propellers ........................................ 


Barks 


8 

8 

107 


3,487 

2,481 

19,330 


28,883 

6,225 

81,769 


Brigs 


Schooners ........................................ 







No explanation is given of the sudden and great increase in propellers and 
schooners in 1863 over 1862, but it is probably due to the connecting of lines 
regularly at Milwaukie in 1863 which did not previously connect there. The 
names of several propeller lines of recent establishment are given in the report, 
however, the eastern connections of which indicate the destination of their 
freight. 

1. The People's Line and Western Transportation Co.: Twelve propellers to 
Buffalo, Erie railroad and Erie canal. 

2. The New York Central Line: Ten propellers to Buffalo, New York 
Central road and Erie canal. 

3. The Grand Trunk Line: Eight propellers to Samia, Canada, Grand Trunk 
railroad. 

4. Evans's Line : Seven propellers to Buffalo, New York Central and Erie 
canal. 

5. Northern Transportation Citizens' Line: Eight propellers to Oswego and 
New York canals. 

6. Great Western Railway Line: Seven propellers to Samia, Canada, Great 
Western railroad. 

7. Detroit and Milwaukie Railroad Line: Two steamships to Grand Haven, 
Michigan. 

8. Montreal Propeller Line : Five propellers weekly, to Montreal, Canada. 
It will be observed that three of these lines are to Canada, and that two, 

having 15 propellers, connect with railroads of Canada at Port Sarnia, nearly 
opposite Detroit. This is the point in Canada at which the large quantities of 
western produce enter in transit to eastern markets of the United States. Though 
appearing in the statistics as exports to Canada, they are not such in fact, 
merely taking that as a shorter route at certain seasons to the markets of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 
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The Detroit statistics compare 1857 with 1800 and 1862, as follow : 



C1a88 of ▼6886l8« 


1857. 


1860. 


1862. 


4 


No. 


Tons. 


Valae. 


No. 


Tons. 


Value. 


No. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Sail vessels 

Steam propellers. 


849 
117 


235.419 
59,891 


17,599,700 
2,959.500 


581 
77 


173,736 
43,390 


|4,353«<m 
1,690,900 


851 
120 


355,101' 
65.458 


•8,356.470 
3, 228, 50() 


Total 


966 


385,310 


10,559,200 


&% 


317, 1S6 


6,043,500 


971 


420,559 


11, 584, 970 



This statement shows a greater decline in 1858 to 1860 than is apparent from 
other evidence, hut it also shows the decline to have been more than recovered 
in 1862. While the commerce of the lakes was undoubtedly much depressed 
in 1858 and 1859, the subsequent high prices of freight, and the vast amount 
of produce forwarded, restored it to the fullest proportions that could have been 
anticipated under any circumstances. 

The Chicago statement copied above shows that 1,730 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 450,893 tons, were engaged in lake commerce of a general 
character, east and west, in 1862, of which one-fifth was Canadian, or foreign. 
Undoubtedly the business of 1863 was enlarged by 50,000 tons in addition, 
making 500,000 tons afe the capacity for that year. We have now to obtain an 
approximate estimate of the produce and merchandise actually moved by this^ 
large fleet. Unfortunately the tonnage reported as entered and cleared at the 
several ports is an imperfect guide to the business in consequence of the absence 
of discrimination between vessels entering with passengers and in ballast fromi 
those arriving with cargoes. At Detroit, Buffalo, and several other ports, an: 
hnmense tonnage arrival is reported which is merely ferry and passenger 
transit, having very little significance in the carriage of merchandise either- 
between domestic ports, or between the United States and Canada. 

GRAIN, FLOUR, AND PRODUCE SENT EASTWARD FROM THE LAKE CITFES AND< 

PORTS. 

Chicago is the chief exporting city of the lakes in most agricultural staples, 
though Milwaukie at present exceeds it in the amount of wheat shipped east- 
ward. The business of Chicago is enormous in a great number of articles, of 
provisions as well as of grain, and its commercial reports have for many years 
Dcen clear and accurate as to all the conditions of its trade, the receipts and 
exports by all lines of transportation. The following is a statement of the flour 
and grain forwarded in detail for 1862, and the totfds for nine years, as giveot 
in the Board of Trade report of that city for 1862 : 
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Flour and grain forwarded to all points from Chicago in 1862. 



Forwarded— 



Fkmr. 



WfaeaL 



Corn, 



OnU 



BjQ. 



To BnffkJo, b^lnfcft^ »,**...-,,,*, 

OHwi^gtf, hj lukft 

OgdL'nibiirV. by lakfl^ . «^ * , > , ^^ , h * . *^ 

OiUDimgun. hy lake 

Clevplemd, by Inke **., ,^w*,,^ 

CAp« VluceDt, by lnko . 

Iliipcnw, by litke ... . , . , 

Other lTni:^,i Btattig porti. bj lDk«^.- 

CoLIEnpT^'ood. Cuujido, by lake.., 

Fort G^lbonac, Cab&dn, by loks - , . »* 

Xiiiest^xi). CKDfula, by Inke --,.,- 

Toronto, Canada, by Uke «..*Hi.. 

MoatreaK Cansd&t bjlBltc..^i 

fifLrnLn, CaaiKia, by lakti ...... 

Goderjcb, CiinndB, by lak« ^ ^ ^ 

Wf'llington Squirt, Caoada, bylnke. 
gt, Ciilbertna'a, Catiado, byialie^v*^* 

Pre*€otl. CMmda. by liike— ^ ^ 

WjDdflor, Ciuiado, by ]ak« 

ftpUcvUle, ChuaiIa, by lak#..-.^-.,,. 

By IlKnoiH and Bdlchtgao catml- 

CttcaRv ADd Rcx:k iKtantl rsltrond. ,,^ 

IIUdoIi C<»Jitral railroad 

Chtrai^- BelvLdere, And Qntney nilroad. 
Cblf!iiieo Atid tit>rtliw^tii!rD railroad.^. 

ChiCQi^o and A 3 too ruilFoad , 

Cbirjipo and Milwauklo railroad. .,.. 

Sfkbi|itliri Hoqtbi'ln rallrond 

MkcblrruD Central mUroa<l ._-..,. ^ . . 
PUtiburgpFt.Weyuo, and Cbleugo roUmad 



B&rrde. 

640,345 

1.208 



7,r»^i5.396 

2,613 -&1 

74 two 



199.753 
11,634 



W)0 

102.500 

3.50O 

57,114 

eaaoa 

506.050 
1.415,650 



6H7G 
SS4fifi 



350 

see' 



63,425 
351,146 
562,678 

9,650 



^1,&48/J£J7 

^ l,4n,747 

5;it,(344 

8,310 

45.025 

199,113 

185 960 

4^6 667 

1,DS4,§60 

1.761,010 

t»l,G97 

ea,ooo 

640,679 
693,278 



BufihelM. 
11.5,0e5 



gj7 

4jtf ,,.,...... 



3,173 45.0*K 

i?S5.034 §7,«3S 

174354 159.933 

S15,573 42,444 



3e,550 



567,741 

59^650 

600 



3a5.'jQ 
5-^ 



9,050 
37,948 
36,3iS» 
35.450 
800 
50»311 



1.000 
48,1^ 
46.900 
59.050 
iafi25 



13,778 
4,412 



39.250 
8,050 
7,150 



6,500 



1,750 



9,630 



47,54^ 



31,929 
3^075 
31,187 
61,900 



9.399 
1K^;,759 
109,923 

ir)a,770 



5.049 
4,167 
3,300 



Total rorwjtrded... I,73!},S40 OpB08.8»e 20,453,610 



3,US,36S 871,796 



3.6^J5 
9,044 
59,629 



1,475 
1,775 



347 

4,165 
15,9(31 
5^43 



59,494 

4,9^6 
36^5 
49,6^ 



53^ IKS 



In this table seven lines leading inland or northward along the lake shore 
arc included, which together took 9,085 barrels of flour, 52,380 bushels wheat,, 
and 465,000 bushels of other grains. These quantities arc so small that they 
will not practically reduce the following aggregates for nine years, in which 
they cannot be distinguished. 



Total quantities of four and grain forwarded to eastern markets from Chicago 

for nine years. 





Flonr. 


Wbeat. 


Gam, 


OatL 


nya. 


Bwl»y. 


IBM *, ..*» . 


Barrrfi. 
111,607 
163.419 

ei6 2m ' 

059,649 1 
470. 403 
686,3^1 
6£)^13£2 
1,603,930 
l,rJ9,849 


BtnAeis 
2. 306, 9-35 
6. IKJS, 135 
8, 3d4, 420 
9 P4fl, CKM 
g 850 257 
7.166,6118 
lil,4U2,197 
15.835,953 
lU,S08,e£^ 


Bii*hiU. 
6. 636, 054 
7,517.fi!25 
IT 129,668 
6 8l4,e[5 
7,726,264 
4,349,360 
13,700,113 
24,372,725 
29,4^^610 


Bu*hti4. 
3 22D,i;87 
l,i^,538 

1,014. en 

506,778 
1.519.0(^1 
1. lS5,7(a 
1, 091, 699 
1,633.237 
3,112,306 


Buthds. 


147.811 

92,911 

moa 

17,993 

i:i3,Q20 


tfl55 




1Bj6 . . 




Jft57 ., .... 




ikh .,.....,,,. 


7,569 
134,404 
156, 642 
393, 813 
fl71,7W 


1859 -..-** 


486 21 B 


lew - , 

1861 * 

isea.. , .,., ,,_ 


1367.449 

226,534 
532,195 

*- 





Th^ destination of this movement is very largely to Canada, Gollingwood, 
Goderich, Samia, Kingston, Port Oolbome, Montreal and Toronto being the 
points. The quantities so sent in 1862 were: flour, 420,54i barrels; wheat, 
3,098,4 24 bushels; corn, 6,005,661 bushels; oats, 157,252 bushels; rye, 200,659 
bushels; barley, 71,919 bushels. These were nearly one-fourth the total quan- 
tities sent eastward, except in oats and barley. 

The quantity of flour sent eastward by railroad is very great, amounting to 
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672,961 barrels, or piore than ODe-third of the whole. Of this a portion pro- 
bably took the lake again at Detroit or Toledo, one-half or more being carried 
entirely through by railroad. 

The shipments or transportation of other articles from Chicago eastward is 
somewhat difficult of calculation, lake and railroad carriage being to a great 
extent blended in the statements. The trade in provisions outward is largely 
increasing, particularly in fresh pork products. The Board of Trade report for 
1862 says : " The progress made in pork-packing in Chicago during the past 
two years is without a parallel in the history of any other city in the United 
States. During the past two seasons a large proportion of the hogs cut have 
been made up into English middles, for the Liverpool and London markets. 
In the early part of this season nearly every packing house in the city was 
engaged in this branch of the business. The favor with which Chicago brands 
have been received in the leading markets of England warrants us in the belief 
that the trade will bo one of permanence." 

From this statement it may be reasonably inferred that the statement follow- 
ing of hogs, cattle, and cut meats forwarded is mainly to Eastern markets, 
whether by railroad or by lake. 

Cattle, hogs, meats, whiskey, wool, lead, dc.f sent from Chicago, 1862. 





Catao. 


Hogg, 
.live. 


Hogs 
dressed. 


Bee£ 


Pork. 

■ 


Cut meats. 


Lard. 


By lake .- 


735 

1,338 

30,637 

23,837 

52,757 


449 

2,190 

141,617 

97,688 

204.481 


51 

11,481 
24,446 

8,'63l 


BhU. 
22,345 


BbU. 
108.735 


Lh». 

225,000 

47.642 

24,586,533 

22,522,794 

24,458,828 


Lh». 
34,120 


Chicago and Milwaukio railroad, 

Michigan Southern railroad 


2U,U«l 


29,598 
86,238 

11,657 


42,498 
29,431 

11,885 


21,669,941 


Michisran Central railroad 


20,112,178 
12 610.184 


Pittsborflr, Fort Wayne, and Qbicago 
railroad ! 






Total 


109,304 


446,425 


44,609 


149,838 


192,549 


71,840,797 


54,476,4SJ 







Cattle, hogs, meaU, whiskey, wool, lead, ^c,, sent from Chicago, 1862 — Con tinned. 





Tallow. 


Hides. 


High wines 
or whiskey. 


WooL 


Lead. 


Seeds. 


By- lake 


Lha, 

365 000 

32,000 

2.4.39,923 

4,657,753 

965,855 


Lht. 
4,851.92ft 

142:550 
2,898.751 
2,258,153 

5,061,255 


BhU, 
17,551 
11,9J5 
12,907 
27,964 

14,747 


Lh9. 

132,480 


Lh», 
1,378,000 
67,151 
846,111 


Lit, 
1,459,875 
49,160 


Chicago and MUwaokie railroad 

Michigan Son thp.r II railroad.. 


371,603 
660,374 

918,627 


948 764 


Michigan Central railroad 


2,3;-'»,061 
1,133. '^66 


Pittsburg, Port Wayne, and Chicago 
railroad .--..' 


3,880,486 






Total 


8,460,531 


15,212,629 


85,084 


2,083,084 


6,171,748 


5,990,42« 





The preponderj^nce of railroad carriage in these articles is very great; barrelled 
pork, beef, whiskey, hides, wool, and lead being largely carried by lake, and 
pork only in excess over the carriage by railroads. 

A rough estimate of values may be affixed to these quantities deduced from 
the prices current reported in Chicago in 1862, but the conditions are subject 
to 80 much change that it will be but a rough estimate. 
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Articloft, 



Qimntitj. 



Price* 



AmounW 



Flour..- ,--.-. bblfl. 

Wheat ,- buEh, 

Com >->..... ........*..., .....,I.<, -do.. 

Oata , , .,-.do.. 

Ey© do-. 

Bdrley ...-- --. ,do-. 

Cnttlo Ko. 

Hogs, live .-...*..,...-..-*...........-. No . 

Hogg, dressed . >..... .>. .No. 

Bwf - - .„,bblfl. 

Pork *.,.,.,,..,..., ^..,. ,-,... .-..do.. 

Cut merits - , ..--.--. lbs- 

Lurd - do.. 



TftUow do.. 

Hides .*....,....-......-.- do . . 

WLkkey .... - , > ..,...--.*.- , bbls, 

Wool , lbs. 

Lead .'..-,,.-..-.....--, --,,,-..,. do . . 

Seedfi - ....,._. do . . 



], 
13, 

3. 



71, 
54, 

15, 

5, 



730,900 
756,000 
000,000 
two, 000 
870,000 
5((0,000 
lflD,304 
44G,425 
44,fiOO 
149,838 
liK, 549 
840,797 
47G, 4*^3 
460,531 
213, GS9 

nS3,0S4 
J73,748 
990, 42(i 



Total estimate<I raluo- 



85 00 

95 

3a 

32 

50 

75 

30 00 

7 50 

8 00 
\2 00 
10 00 

6 

a 

9 
14 

12 50 

50 

6 

8 



18,654,000 

13,068,200 

9,280,000 

960,000 

435, 000 

375, M:0 

3,279,120 

3i 248,183 

356,872 

1,758,056 

1,925,4^ 

4, 310, 448 

4,358,114 

761, 44e 

2,129,768 

1,063,550 

1,041,542 

570, 3C5 

479,234 



57,854,334 



PRODUCE SEx\T EASTWARD FROM MILWAUKIB. 

The produce sent from Milwaukie is next to tbat of Chicago in amoant and^ 
value. The following are the shipments eastward, nearly all by lake through- 
out, though a part crossing Michigan by railroad in 1861, 1862, and 1863, for 
ten years, to 1863 inclusive : 

Exports offiouT and grain from Milwaukie. 



Year. 



Floor. 



Wbeat. 



Oats. 



Com. 



Bnilo^. 



Eye, 



1854. 

1S5. 
1856- 

1857- 
1858- 
1859. 
1860. 
1851- 
1862. 
1863. 



Barrels. 
145, 03:2 
181,568 
188,455 
228, 44S 
298,088 
283,956 
457,343 
674,474 
711,405 
603,526 



1,S09,45S 

2,041,740 

2,761,979 

2,5^1,311 

3, 994, 213 

4,732,957 

7,568,608 

13, 300, 495 

14,915,680 

1^,837,620 



404,999 

13,833 

5,443 

2,775 

562,067 

299,002 

64,682 

3,200 

79,094 

831,600 



164, 900 

iia, 132 

218 

472 

43,958 

41,364 

37,204 

1,485 

9,489 



Buskeh. 

331,3^59 
63,379 
10,398 
800 
C3, 178 
53,216 
28, 056 
5,920 
44,800 

133, 449 



Buskh> 
113,443 

20,030 



5,379 
11,577 

9,735 

29,810 

126,301 

84,047 



The exports of flour and grain from all the lake ports in 1863 were as follows : 



Flour. 



Wheat. 



Oats. 



Corn. 



Barley. 



Rye. 



Eacine 

Kenosha 

Sheboygan 

Port Washington ... 

Green Bay 

Milwaukie 

Chicago 



Barrels, 
12,457 



19,011 

4,164 

140,397 

603,526 

1,536,691 



Bushels. 

747,898 

122,470 

255,436 

76,880 

586,805 

12,837,620 

10,389,381 



Bushels. 
2,148 
5,210 
9,701 
3,443 



Bushels. 
69,085 



Bushels, 



BuskeU. 



50 



13,790 

560 

4,109 



400 
'2,'5e6 



831,690 
5,564,650 



88,989 
25,674,082 



133,447 
668,735 



84,047 
835,133 



Total IB 1803. 



2,301,664 



24 751,6riS '6,416,842 I 25,832,206 |816,133 



919,712 
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The Bliipment of provisions eastward from Milwaukie in 1862 was large : 

Beef, 33,174 barrels, 3,217 tierces, equal to 7, 599, 900 pounds. 

Pork, 56,434 barrels, equal to 11, 286, 800 pounds. 

Bacon, 12,665 boxes, equal to 5, 382, 625 pounds* 

Lard, 20,897 barrels and kegs, equal to 5, 177, 593 pounds. 

Tallow, 4,750 barrels, equal to 1, 106, 750 pounds. 

Other produce shipments were : 

Butter, 1,068,967 pounds, value J138, 965 

Wool, 1,314,210 pounds, value. 657, 105 

Hides, No. 32,941, value 98, 823 

Seeds, 8,684 pounds, value 26, 052 

Whiskey, estimated 20,000 barrels, value 180, 000 

The value of the produce of all classes shipped at Milwaukie is approximately 
as follows, for 1862: 

Flour «3, 557, 020 

Wheat 14,169,896 

Other grains 126, 278 

Beef 436.692 

Pork 564,340 

Bacon 322,958 

Lard 414,207 

TaUow 95,000 

Butter, wool, &c 1,000,945 

Total 20,787,336 



To which may be added, for grain and flour shipped from Racine, Kenosha, 
Sheboygan, and Green Bay, $2,590,685, giving an aggregate approximately as 
follows : 

Chicago. .....i $57,854,333 

MUwaukie 20,787,336 

Other ports of Lake Michigan ........ 2,590,685 

Total value 81,232,354 



Eastward freights on the Milwaukie and Prairie du Chien and the Milwaukie 
and La Crosse railways in 1863. 



Articles. 



Milwaukie and 


Milwaukie fuid 


Prairie da Chien. 


La Grofise. 


106,201 


235,623 


4,502,197 


5,764,325 


85,943 


41,041 


132,877 


118, 157 


786,216 


103,500 


106,638 


3,336 


11,275 


2,513 


8,344 


350 


, 55,027 


5,993 


19,780,205 


9.407,769 


22,112 


4,325 


2fn,4Aa 


I Vl'^O^VS. 



Flour barrels. 

Wheat bushels. 

Rye. bushels . 

Barley bushels. 

Oats bushels. 

Com bushels. 

Beans bushels . 

Grass seeds bushels. 

Live hogs L' No. 

Dressed hogs pounds. 

Cattle No. 

Eggs ^..pounds. 
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Eastward freights^ ^.-*-Gontinued. 



Articles. 



Milwaukie and 
Prurie du Chien, 



Bfilwaiikie and 
La Crosse. 



Batter -.; pounds. 

Lard , pounds. 

Tallow pounds. 

Wool pounds. 

Hides pounds . 

Potatoes bushels. 

Pork and beef barrels. 

Farm products, not specified pounds. 

Horses - No. 

Barrels, emptj No. 

Staves pieces 

Lumber feet. 

Pig iron pounds. 

Ice tons- 
Agricultural implements pounds . 

Shingles bunches. 

Stave bolts cords . 

Merchandise pounds. 

Machinery pounds. 

Miscellaneous ^ pounds. 



1,300,580 

1,774,824 

216,604 

440,691 

1,722,529 



563,084 

12,015 

117,948 

280,960 

2,308,826 

27,623 

1,045 

300,573 

1,193 

9,432 

436,300 

2,651,192 

3,450,165 

560 

251,914 

5,993 

150 

2,770,496 

119, 080 

8,054,684 



Westward freight over the Milwaukie and Prairie du Chien and the Milwau 
hie and St, Paul railroads in 1863. 



Articles. 



Milwaukie and 
Praiiie du Chien. 



Milwaukie and 
St. Paul. 



Merchandise pounds. 

Machinery pounds. 

Agricultural implements .* pounds. 

Miscellaneous , pounds. 

Lumber feet. 

Shingles No. 

Lathes feet. 

Hoops No. 

Staves pieces. 

Hides pounds. 

Coal , tons. 

Pig iron tons. 

Bark — pounds . 

Bricks M. 

Stone tons. 

Salt barrels. 

Cement barrels. 

High wines : barrels. 

Flour barrels. 

Wheat bushels. 

Barrels, empty No. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep - No. 

Pork and beef .. V barrels. 

Com -,--..-.....,...,.-.-....,.,. ....bushels. 

Wool : pounds. 

Farm products, not specified pounds . 



47,101,026 

397,957 

3,598,650 

9,706,468 

9,056,673 

5,983,250 

976,745 

16,371 

349,942 



5,328 

80 



780 



55,107 

3,099 

2,054 

724 



14,486 
7,317 



76; 508, 426 

982,691 

2, 191, 156 

9,059,137 

5,679,050 

3,333 

182,080 

190,000 

386,000 

215 

2,958 

278 

80,000 

219 

18 

45,282 

4,492 

8,093 

1,425 

l,9d9 

9,288 

10,112 

2,043 

3,650 

15,306 

1,034,718 
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There are various minor products of the vicinity of Lake Michigan which 
constituted items of noticeable value in these exports — in the Milwaukie trade 
reports cranberries, beans, eggs, staves, shingles, brick, &c. — ^but their aggregate 
value is small. At ports of the lake further northward there are furs, nsh, 
lumber and wood in large amount. The fisheries of the straits are extensive 
and profitable, and though great quantities are now seuc west, for consumption 
in IHinois, Wisconsin, and the vicinity, there is a more considerable portion 
going eastward to all parts of the lake district. . From all miscellaneous 
sources, however, not more than two or three millions of dollars in value would 
be added 4;o the outward or eastward trade of the Lake Michigan district. 

THE LAKE SUPERIOR TRADE. 

The next important accession to the lake trade going eastward is the export 
trade of Lake Superior, mainly the product of its copper and iron mines. The 
following statement of the superintendent of the ship canal at the Falls of the 
Sault Ste. Marie shows the transit of vessels through that canal monthly for 1862 : 



Montlis. 



SCHOONERS. 



No, 



Toiuj- 



rnOPELLERS. 



No. 



Toiu, 



STEAM iLRii. 



No. 



Tona. 



Tooa. 



In April, 

M»j* 

_ jBly^. 

Aufoat.- 

September . . . 
October.*.... 
NoTember... 



Total. 



28 

146 
100 
135 
100 
29 
5 



6,856 
4D, 336 
29,093 
4:^,608 
:S,850 
8,742 
],3I0 



1 
20 

18 
18 
21 
22 
14 
7 



744 

9,834 
9,9<j0 
11,677 
10, 949 
7,549 
:i,8l3 



1 
28 
27 
25 
24 
29 
23 
17 



786 
19,991 
18,812 
17,(H6 
17,5:J7 
20, 109 
10, 198 
12,776 



543 



175,595 



121 



65,124 



174 



J_ 



124,833 



1,530 
37,345 
77,99'3 
50,739 
7]»&ii0 
63,808 
32,4^9 
17,899 



359,612 



The character of this trade is such that this movement would necessarily 
represent an equal number of vessels and amount of tonnage each way, as all 
vessels that go up return again the same season unless lost. The eastward 
movement of the year 1863 would therefore be : 

271 schooners tons.. 82,797 

60 propellers tons. . 82, 561 

87 steamers tons.. 62, 416 

Or 418 vessels of all classes ..•••• ....tons.. 177, 774 



The shipments outward for 1862 were estimated by the same authority to be 
150,000 tons of iron and iron ore, and 9,300 tons of pure or native copper, 
valued together at $12,000,000. Very little else was shipped outward — a few 
furs, copper ore from the Canadian side, and minor articles. The inward or 
westward shipments of merchandise, machinery for working mines, supplies to 
miners, &c., are estimated to have been of the value of $10,000,000 for the 
same year. 

The following statement of the production and shipment of copper from the 
opening of the mines in 1845 will show the development already attained: 
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Aggregate shipments of copper from hake Superior from 1845 to 1862. 

Value. 

Sliipments in 1845 pounds. . 1,300 ^290 

^ 1846 tons.. 29 2,619 

1847 tons. . 239 107,550 

1848 tons. . 516 206,400 

1849 tons . . 750 301,200 

1850 tons. . 640 266,000 

1851.... tons.. 872 348,800 

1852 tons. . 887 300,450 

1853 tons.. 1,452 508,200 

1854 tons. . 2,300 805,000 

1855 tons.. 3,196 1,437,000 

1856 tons. . 5,726 2,400,100 

1857. tons.. 5,759 2,015,650 

1858 tons. , 5,896 1,610,000 

1859 tons. . 6,041 1,932,000 

1860 tons.. 8,614 2,520,000 

1861 tons.. 10,347 3,180,000 

1862 tons. . 10,000* 4,000,000 

Shipments of the copper districis^-four years. 

1859. 186a 1861. 18G2. 

Keweenaw district 1,910.3 1,910.8 2,151.9 2,726.8» 

Portege lake 1,533.1 3,064.6 4,708.6 4,288.9» 

Ontonagon : • 2,597.6 3,610.7 3,476.7 2,706.1 

Carplako , 20.5 7.1 

Sundry mines <. 7.6 ; ^ 

The production of iron and the export of iron ore in the Lake Superior 
region were as follows : 

Tons ore. Tons pig. Valnet. 

1855 1,445 $14,470 

1856 11,597 92,776 

1857 26, 184 209, 472 

1858 31,035 1,627 249,269 

1859 65, 679 7, 258 575. 521 

1860 , 116,998 5,660 736,490 

1861 45, 430 7, 970 410, 460 

1862 115, 721 8, 590 984, 976 

The destination of the copper shipped is to Buffalo and eastward, but the 
iron and iron ore go in part to Cleveland and Pittshurg. Copper is also smelted 
at Pittsburg to some extent. A very large trade with Lake Superior is con- 
ducted at Cleveland, at which poiat many of these products are first received. 

THE LAKE FISHERIES. 

The lake fisheries are described in the Buffalo trade report as being located 
and successful at a great number of points : 

•*In the Sandusky bay, in the Manmee bay and Maumee river, in the Monroe JWf ^ 
the Detroit river, in the St. Clair river and rapids, in Lake Huron from Hnron to ^oint 
anz Barque, in the An Sable river, in Thunder bay above An Sable river, inclnding Sugar 
island, in Saginaw bay and river, in Tawas bay, between Thunder bay and U ^r^hyt^^ 

*£8tlmatod. 
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inclnding Hammond's bay, in and about Mackinao al Bcavor iriand and itg gnrrouDdings, 
l^etween the De Tour and the Sault, aloog the eastern shore of Lske Michigan, in Green 
bay in Wiscoosia and Michigan, at Prcsque Isle, Pennsylvi^a, in Superior's numerous 
bays and inlets, are found the priucipal fishing grounds of the lakes, and the annual ecitch 
ranges from sixty to one hundred thousand barrels, valued at four to six hundred thousand 
dollars. The lake fisheries are only second to the cod fisheries off the Atlantic coast, from 
Gape Ood bay to Gape Breton, and are a source of very considerable wealth." 

The receipts of fish at BufPalo only are fully stated, and the decline apparent 
in the proceeds of the fisheries received there results from the increased demand 
for them in the western States generally, and their wider distribution. 



Toan. Barreku 

1854 11,762 

1856 7,241 

1856 6,250 

1857 6,290 

1858 4,203 



Lake imports of Jish at Buffalo^ 



Ye«nk Barrels. 

1869 13,391 

1860 26, 665 

1861 8,313 

1862 .' 8,647 



TRADE OF LAKB ERIE EASTWARD 

Toledo. 

Toledo has within a few years become a point of very extensive shipment of 
grain and produce eastward. The country adjacent to it, and westward to Lake 
Michigan, is extremely productive, sending a large annual surplus to distant 
markets, and the Michigan Southern railroad brings large quantities of flour 
from Chicago to take water transportsftion further eastward. In five years, 
closing with 1862, this road delivered the following extraordinarily large quan- 
tities of flour, grain, and other produce, at Toledo : 



Articles. 


1858. 


1859. 

1 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


Flour barrels- 
Wheat bushels. 

Comi----* do... 

Oa4», barley, and rye . . 

Pork barrels. 

Beef do... 


553,158 
940,393 
266,229 
132,630 
51,212 


379,610 
1,024,026 

190,219 
63,006 
80,279 


394,542 

1,949,893 

831,372 

179,625 

62,880 

47,185 

1,641 

1,397 

3,714,567 


755,309 

2,450,320 

200,440 

22,925 

91,738 

17,829 

2,281 

1,482 

5,515,077 


882,576 

2,850,694 

258,300 

187,345 

55,813 

32,225 

1,803 

3,006 

6,345,224 

•17,506,593 


Cattle number. 

Hogs, live do... 

Ho^, dressed . pounds . 
Pohl boxes .... do. . . 


1,552 

1,552 

3,277,415 


1,253 

962 

4,728,175 













It will be seen that the new product of cut pork for European markets appears 
largely in 1862, evidently in greater part from Chicago. 

The Dayton and Michigan railroad, leading from the southwest, in western 
Ohio, also brought a large amount of produce in 1862 : 

Beef barrels. . 4,662 

Pork in boxes. . . .pounds.. 6,972,836 
Dressed hogs pounds . . 529,081 



Flour. barrels . . 168,257 

Wheat bushels . . 1,277,006 

Com bushels . . 98,422 

Pork. barrels. . 21,639 



The Toledo and Wabash railroad brought from central Indiana : 



Flour barrels.. 247,389 

Wheat bushels. .2,565,958 

€om bushels . . 2,678,327 

Oats and rye bushels . . 66,239 



Pork barrels . . 60,978 

Beef barrels- . 33,124 

Dressed hogs pounds .. 4,302,078 

Cut pork ^wm^.-V^^a,^^n 
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The Wabash and Erie and Miami and Erie canals delivered at Toledo in 1562 : 



Flour barrel.. 217,860 

Wheat bushels . .3,00734 

Com bushels . . 738,863 

Oats and rye ...'.. bushels . . 5,621 



Pork barrels, . 28^98 

Beef barrels.. 3,469 

Whiskey barrels - . i!l,906 

Bacon pounds . . 2,431,371 



Together these lines sum a large aggregate of receipts at Toledo, of which 
enly a small portion has before been noted as leaving Chicago eastward by the 
Michigan Southern railroad. The total quantities received are : 



Flour barrels . . 1,585,325 

Wheat bushels . . 9,827,629 

Com bushels. . 3,813,709 

Pork barrels . . 167,328 

Beef barrels. . 73,480 

Lard pounds. . 125,800 

Porkinboxe8,andbacon,lbs.27,450,067 



Whiskey barrels . . 157, 1 15 

Hides pounds . . 6,300,000 

Hogs number. . 327,680 

Cattle number. . 74,840 

Sheep number. . 17,400 

Cloverseed bushels . . 60,540 

Dressed hogs pounds . . 11,1 76,383 



The following is a summary of the receipts of flour and grain at Toledo for 
three years : 

186a 1861. 1862. 

Flour barrels.,, 807, 768 1, 406, 676 1, 585, 325 



Wheat bushels.. 

Com bushels - . 

Oats bushels - . 

Barley bushels- - 

Bye bushels . . 



The lines of shipment eastward from Toledo are two propeller lines of six 
to ten vessels each, one connecting with the New York central railroad at Buf- 
falo, and one with the Erie railroad at Dunkirk. There are also vessels running 
to Oswego, Ogdensburg, Port Colbume, Canada, and other points. Th^ Cleve- 
land and Toledo railroad takes a large amount of flour on the south shore of 
the lake to Cleveland. 

Table showing the shipments of floury wheats and com from Toledo in 1862. 



5, 341, 190 


6, 277, 407 


9, 827, 629 


5, 386, 951 


5, 312, 038 


3, 813, 709 


129, 689 


41, 428 


234, 759 


115, 992 


12, 064 


63,038 


37, 787 


31, 193 


44, 368 


11,011,609 


11,674,130 


13, 983, 593 



I 



Ports. 



Flour. 



Wheat. 



Com. 



To Buffalo ... 

Dunkirk 

Oswego 

Cape Vincent 

Ogdensburg 

Saginaw and Port Huron 

Cieveland 

Erie 

Montreal 

Kingston 

Toronto 

Port Colbome 

Other Canadian ports 

By Cleveland and Toledo railroad . 



Barrels, . 

836,762 

488,965 

5,818 



38,706 
550 



Bushels, 
5,063,216 

66,050 
3,146,824 

35,250 
182,335 



13,.500 



142,506 
560,814 



2,1-27 
174,397 



174,279 
" '17,533' 



Buahels^ 
1,471,218 

111,436 

741,233 
69,750 

341,709 
41,600 
45,080 
33,160 

164,174 

188,717 
73,470 

208,910 
50,020 

167,336 



Total I 1,547,325 



9,402,327 



3,697,808 
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This is all, therefore, the proper eastward trade of the belt embraced in the 
general calculation, and it is mainly lake commerce strictly. The larger share 
of the shipments eastward from Chicago by railroad here return to the lake, 
though they again take the railroads in New York, the Erie at Dunkirk and 
the Central at Buffalo. The shipments eastward of other produce, pork, beef 
and provisions, are not given in the trade report* from which the preceding 
statistics have been taken, but it is assumed that the shipments are at least equal 
to the receipts. Of pork, beef, lard, tallow, &c., they are undoubtedly much 
greater than the receipts by railroads and canals, since there is no considerable 
consumption at Toledo, and a lage number of hogs are packed in the city. 
Live stock, hogs, cattle and sheep, were sent eastward mainly by the Cleveland 
and Toledo railroad. The numbers by railroads and by lake were : 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Bylake.. 4,093 14,945 1,156 

By raibroad ®f , 370 341,640 34,800 

Total sent east 1862 89, 463 356, 585 35, 956 

The value of this produce leaving Toledo eastward is, approximately — 

Flour .' $7, 736, 625 

Wheat 9,402,327 

Com 1,479,123 

Pork ^ 1, 840, 608 

Beef 891, 760 

Whiskey 1,571,150 

Hides 630, 000 

Hogs 2, 600, 440 

Cattle 2, 245, 200 

Sheep 35, 000 

Cloverseed.^ 240, 000 

Pork in boxes and bacon 1, 647, 004 

Dressed hogs . 670, 583 

Total value 30,989,820 



THE TRADE OF DETROIT EASTWARD. 

The position of Detroit is one of extensive transit of produce brought by the 
railroads crossing the State from Lake Michigan, as well as one of importance 
as a primary market of the produce of the State of Michigan. The Michigan 
Central railroad carries largely of freight from Chicago, which has once been 
noted in the statistics of eastward-bound produce. The various branches of this 
and the other roads in the State make the chief market of their surplus at Detroit 
The receipts of flour and grain for three years from all sources were as follows : 



Articles. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


Flour ...... ...... 


...... .......... barrels .... 


862, 175 
1,809,523 
638,698 
319,598 
124,882 
30,843 


1,321,140 

2,505,111 

1,036,506 

388,986 

59,734 

16,981 


1,543,876 

3,058,242 

583,861 

402,247 

165,200 

18,807 


Wheat 

Com 

Oats 

Barley 

»ye 


bushels 

do 

do 

.".".'.'.'.■.'.".'.'.■".".".".'.".do".*."-'.'.! 



o ** The Toledo Blade's anunal statement of the trade and comixLecce oi TOi^i^^;^ ^^^- 
Hflhed by the Toledo Board of Trade. 
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The detail of other produce is not at hand for incorporation in this statement. 
It is known to embrace large quantities of miscellaneous produce-^wool, butter, 
hides, pork, beef and provisions, lard, tallow, seeds, &c. The flour and -grain 
stated above would reach a large valuation, which maj be stated at the following 
approximate sums : 

Flour $9,000,000 

Wheat 3, 250, 000 

Com 500, 000 

Oats 160,000 

Barley and rye 175, 000 

Estimating five millions of dollars as a minimum value of other produce 
finding its primary market here, the total value is $18,085,000 furnished aft 
this point to the lake commerce destined for eastern markets. 

We find in a late number of the Detroit Tribune a careftdly prepared state- 
ment of the flour and grain trade of that city for 1863, from which we makeup 
the following table : 

FLOUR. 

4 Becelpts— bbls. Shipments — tbls. 

1858 592, 387' 505, 917 

1859 605, 640 478, 918 

1860. 862, 175 809, 515 

1861 1, 321, 149 1, 261, 289 

1862 : 1, 543, 886 1, 445, 458 

1863 ... 1,143,148 1,033,150 

WHEAT. 

Bushels. Bushels. 

1858 886, 613 791, 870 

1859 858, 037 739, 236 

1860... 1,814,951 1,61)7,757 

1861 3, 005, 111 2, 705, 067 

1862 3, 593,242 3, 419, 942 

1863 2, 174, 726 1, 862, 901 

CORN. 

1858 236, 612 182, 587 

1859 403, 0.55 132, 487 

1860 638, 698 592, 044 

1861 1, 036, 506 989, 309 

1862 608, 861 342, 887 

1863 352, 295 139, 616 

OATS. 

(1858 not given.) 

1859 173, 364 24, 816 

1860 399,598 319,205 

1861 319, 986 253, 157 

1862 407, 247 151, 204 

1863 662, 926 465, 057 

TOTAL RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN REDUCED TO BUSHELS. 

1859 4, 177, 856 

1860 6, 441, 639 

1861 10, 514, 286 

1862 11, 827, 000 

1863 8,527,666 
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LAKE COMMERCE AT BUFFALO. 

From the preceding review of the sources of lake freight apd its general 
ahipment eastward, it is apparent that it takes many different routes of actual 
transit. While the chief one is to Buffalo, connecting there with the Erie canal 
and the New York Gentral railroad, there is, first, a large diversion by southern 
routes; the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago railroad, the Southern Michigan, 
and the Cleveland and Toledo railroads, all carrying in part to the Pennsylvania 
Gentral road, and the two last named to the New York and Erie railroad. Next 
are other railroads, and several propeller lines terminating at Dunkirk, for ship- 
ment over the New York and Erie road ; and on the north there are several 
Canadian lines which draw off large quantities of produce either to Canadian 
markets, or for transit through Canada to Niagara, Oswego, or other points in 
the United States eastward. Extensive shipments also take the Welland canal 
for Lake Ontano without touching at Canadian ports. 

The freight passing over the Pennsylvania railroad can only be calculated 
in the business of that road. Those of the Erie road also have no statistical 
statement at the point of receipt, and it is only at Buffalo that any definite 
account of receipts by lake, or from the lake district, can be taken. At this 
point the statistics are full and satisfactory, and in the very valuable report of 
the Buffalo Board of Trade for 18C2 they are given for a series of years to 
1862, inclusive. Here are also definite statements of many items of lake 
exports — ^fish, copper, iron, &c., which could not be stated in detail from western 
sources. 

Buffalo is a point of the receipt and shipment equally of quantities coming 
from other primary or producing markets and destined to other markets of con- 
Bumption. Oswego, Dunkirk, Ogdensburg, and Cape Vincent are the same for 
the lake trade*. Detroit and Toledo are such in part only. The following 
statements of receipts may therefore be considered as equivalent to shipments 
also, and may be grouped as exhibiting the receipts at the eastern extremity of 
the lakes of the proper trade of the lake district : 

BUFFALO. 

I860. ISei. 1862. 

Flour barrels. . 1, 122, 335 2, 159, 591 2, 846, 022 

Wheat bushels. , 18, 502, 649 27, 105, 219 30, 435, 381 

Com bushels. . 11, 386, 217 21, 024, 657 24, 288, 627 

Oats bushels . . 1, 209, 594 1, 797, 905 2, 624, 932 

Barley ' bushels . . 262, 158 313, 757 423, 124 

Eye bushels . . 80, 822 337, 764 791, 564 

Total grain 31, 441, 440 50, 597, 302 58, 564, 078 

OSWEGO. 

1860. 1861. 1862. 

Flour barrels.- 121,399 119,056 235,382 

Wheat bushels . . 9, 651, 564 10, 121, 446 10, 982, 132 

Com bushels . . 5, 019, 400 4, 042, 2G2 4, 528, 962 

Oats bushels. . 388, 416 116, 384 187, 284 

Barley bushels. . 1, 326, 915 1, 173, 551 1, 050, 364 

Rye bushels.. 244,311 '381,687 130,175 

Total grain 16,630,006 16,435,330 16,878,917 
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DUNKIRK. 

1860. 1861. 1862. 

Flour barrels. . 542, 765 736, 529 1, 095, 364 

Wheat bushels . . 500, 888 604, 561 1 12, 061 

Com bushels. . 644, 081 230, 400 149, 654 

Oats and rye. bushels.. 8,843 7,175 10,173 

Total grain 1, 153, 812 842, 136 ' 271, 888 

OOBENSBURG. 

186a 1861. 1862. 

Flour barrels. . 248, 200 411, 888 676, 394 

Wheat bushels . . 565, 022 677, 386 689, 930 

Com bushels. . 867, 014 1, 119, 594 1, 120, 176 

Oats bushels.. 28,242 2,365 3,336 

Barley bushels . . 7, 105 15, 151 15, 529 

Rye bushels . . 3, 050 3, 888 

Total grain 1,470,433 1,818,384 1,828,974 

CAPE VINCENT. 

186a 186L 1889; 

Flour barrels.. 28,940 65,407 48,676 

Wheat. *. . .bushels. . 208, 878 276, 610 .316, 403 

Com bushels. . 73, 300 124, 411 219, 369 

Oats bushels.. 27,299 2,994 1,030 

Barley bushels . . 90, 614 53, 877 31, 265 

Rye bushels.. 20,616 23,365 762 

Total gram 415, 707 481, 257 598, 829 

• :zz i :^~ .ill s 

Summary of receipts at terminal lake ports, 1862. 

Flour, barrels. Gndn, bnghels. 

Buffalo 2, 846, 022 58, 564, 078 

Dunkirk 1,095,364 271.888 ' 

Oswego 235,382 16,878,917 

Ogdensburg 576,394 1,828,974 

Cape Vincent 48, 576 598, 829 

Total 4, 801, 738 78, 142, 686 



It is clear that this does not cover the total lake trade, not to mention that of 
the districts of the west south of its proper line, since the receipts at New York 
alone are larger than the total. The following statement of receipts at New York 
is from the Buffalo trade repnrrt for 1862: 
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186a , 1861. 

Floor barrels.. 3,892,358 5,013,053 

Wheat bushels . . 18, 089, 384 28, 749, 909 

Corn '. . bushels . . 12, 999, 659 23, 189, 469 

Oats bushels . . 4, 358, 824 4, 031, 395 

Barley bushels.. 1,168,065 1,742,895 

Eye bushels. . 143, 927 659, 368 

Totalgrain 36,759,864 58,373,036 
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1863. 

5, 379, 417 



28. 897, 110 

18, 409, 465 

4, 832, 330 

1, 627, 790 

923, 016 

54, 689, 711 



The flour and gram trade of Buffalo has been large for many years, and 
until about 1854 it constituted the sole statistical return of that class of trade 
on the lakes. The following statement of receipts at Buffalo of flour and the 
several kinds of grain shows the growth of the trade from 1836 to 1862, and 
that at no time has its increase been so rapid as from 1860 to 1862:* 

Receipts of fiowr and grain at Buffalo from tht west from 1836 to 1862. 



Yotvrs, 


Floor, 


Wheat. 


Cora. 


Oati, 


Barlej* 


Hjo. 


1836--.. .... 

1837 .♦ >. 


Bfittth. 

139,178 

126,805 

277,620 

294,125 

597, 142 

730,040 

734,308 

917,517 

915,030 

746,750 

1,374,529 

1,857,000 

1,249,000 

1,207,435 

1,103,039 

1,258,224 

1,209,513 

975,557 

739,756 

930,71)1 

1,126,048 

645, 953 

1,536,109 

1,420,333 

1,122,335 

2,159,591 

2, 846, 022 


304,000 

450, 350 

933,117 

1,117,262 

1,004,561 

1,635,000 

3,555,420 

1,827,241 

2, 177, 500 

1,770,740 

4,744,184 

6,489,100 

4,G2^^117 

4,943,978 

3,681,347 

4, 167, 121 

5,549,778 

5,420,043 

3,510,792 

8,0-^2,126 

8,465,671 

8, 334, J79 

10,671,550 

9,234,652 

18,502,649 

27,105,219 

30,435,831 


204, 355 
94,490 
34,148 


BusktU. 
28,040 
2,553 
6,577 


4,876 


1,500 

3,267 

900 


1833 




lfiJ9 






1840 


71,327 

201,031 

454,530 

223,963 

137,978 

54,200 

1,455,258 

2,862,300 

2,298,000 

3,321,651 

2,593,:i78 

5,968,775 

5,136,746 

8,065,793 

10,108,983 

9,711,430 

9,633,277 

5,713,611 

6,621,663 

3,113,653 

11,386,217 

21,024,657 

24,238,627 








1B41 


14,144 




2,150 
1,268 


1842 


4,710 


1843 


2,489 

18,017 

23,100 

218,:^K> 

446,000 

560,000 

362,384 

357,580 

1,140,340 

2,596,231 

1,580,655 

4,401,739 

2,693,222 

1,738,332 

1,214,760 

2,278,241 

2.394.502 

1,209,594 

1,797,905 

. 2, 624, Day 


1,332 


1B44-. 1 

lt^5 


1,617 


456 


1846.. 

1^47 .-..,.. 


47,350 


29,250 
70, 787 
17,889 


1648 ,-< 

1&49. ,.-,-, 


6 


1850 


3,600 

142,773 

497,913 

401,098 

313,885 

62,304 

46,327 

37,844 

308,371 

361,560 

262,158 

313,757 

423, 124 




1851 

1852-- 

J853 

1854 

1B55 

1856 

1857„„,.„ 

1858,- 

1859-.-.-- 

1860 

1861 

1862.... ...J 


10,652 
112,251 
107,152 
177,066 
299,591 
245,810 

48,536 
125,214 
124,693 

80,822 
337,764 
991,564 



* The following incidents connected with the origin of this vast trade axe firom the Board 
of Trade report of Bofifalo for 1862: 

**The history of the produce trade of Buffalo, which is now of such vast magnitude, dates 
back but a few years, and is in fact the history of the produce trade of the Great West. 
Previous to 1839 there was very Uttle, if any, gram received at this port for sale. The grain 
received prior to this date was mostly purchased bv millers from the interior of this State, who 
made their purchases in Ohio and shipped it to place of destination, but the quantities were 
insignificant as compared with our present grain trade. 

** In the fall of 1838 the steamer Great Western brought to this port from Chicago thirty- 
nine bags of wheat consigned to a miller in Otsego county, which was the fir«t ^c«»vDL^^tts^ 
ment from Lake Michigan ports, and the only shipment msA^ 4x\x\n!^ >X»Xi ^^»»\« 

Ex.Poc. 55 11 
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The trade of Boffalo in pork, beef, bacon, and provisions generally, is as 
greatly extended in 1862 over former years as is that in flour and grain. The 
following table gives the total of Receipts and the shipments by canal eastward 
for fourteen years. The shipments by railroads eastward are large, but they 
cannot be distinguished, being simply classed with other freight :* 





RDceiptBdf pravUlEmB by kkofor tourtopn joarw. 


Can*l ciperti of prwiilaw fot fonrteetJ yeoTK 


Tvirt 


Potk. 


BMt 


Bacon. Lard. 


Pork. 


Bwf. 


Bucou. 


Lard oil aod 
lard. 


1849 

1350 


Barr£U. 
59,954 
40,249 
1*2,169 
50,699 
102,548 
147,896 

60.477 
20,283 
60,48;J 
76, 619 

46,3«3 

171, 55a 


Barrel*. 
ei,9S« 
S4,719 

m<y74 

70,<fr9 
^,7T9 
. 56,997 
n^lJ4 
33,330 
59,yil 
122,945 

aue75 

37,502 
52,) 87 
ZiEJ^'JOl 


pounds. 

5.193.99S 

6,5e2,B08 

7,951,030 

fi,eD6,5lWJ 

23,07S,645 

20,45S,400 

10,748,399 

9,220.932 

3, Gil'. 51^ 

5, 1B3, 176 

S, &5:t. two 

1,651,600 

% M7, &35 

25^687,657 


Pounds. 
5, 311, 037 

5, oy:i, 5ii^ 

4. 798, 500 

7, lti4, Gn 

8. It^ 305 
13,575,6(50 
Itt, 357, 1'J^ 

5, 337, 5053 
643,0(Jti 

4,916,5^! 
5,379,150 
1,618,3(0 
3,941,998 
231,471,204 


BamlB. 
41, [178 
S7,5l7 
23.680 
71.^ 
8t5.0e5 
IZi, 255 
7J>, 278 
29,0^12 

9, 195 
38,602 
35,78t4 

5,466 

4,at*o 

126^421 


58,978 

78,853 

61,773 

55,615 

49, m 

S6,750 

34,935 

4,843 

5,256 

73,503 

30,358 

6,4<50 

17,311 

53,SS6 


pQvndt. 

4,33^,664 

7,791,466 

6, HG, WO 

9,364.458 

15,4-4.3fi7 

18, 702. 326 

6,794,9J9 

3, 948. 307 

2, 112, 093 

3, OOtf, 548 

1,518,147 

4,45ii 

SIS;, 416 


POUHdt, 

4.42J,^4 

5, 804, iCT 


1851 

1852, 


4,3:s,D00 
10,0601337 


IS.'S-,,. 

1854 


8,739,456 
14, G\3, 246 


1855- 

18.^^ 


5,ie9,12S 
3,0(J^7Ot 


1857 

l§5e 


710, 435 
3. 830, 619 


1859 

ifm^.,, 

IBeiJ 


3, ISaSffiJ 
106,660 

esaTTa 


1982 ,,.*. 


<242,4B3 j G, 54^ 454 










« 













The receipts by lake and the exports by canal of whiskey at Buffalo for 
thirte^i years are as follows : 

Toars. Imported by lake. Exported by caaaL 

1850 barrels. . 30,189 19.844 

1851 barrels.. 76,524 60,300 

1852 barrels.. 79,306 73.398 

1853 barrels.. 66,707 45,693 

1854... barrels.. 60,28* 24,757 

1855 barrels.. 27,087 18,989 

1856 barrels. . 36,009 5,501 

** In October, 1839, the brig Oceola brought from Chicago, for Dnrfee & Kingman, then 
millers at Black Bock, 1,678 bushels of wheat, which was the first grain shipment in bulk 
from Lake Michigan ports. In 1840 a small schooner called the General Harrison, of about 
100 tons burden, was laden at Chicago with 3,000 bushels of wheat, for BufiG&lo, which is 
said to be the first full cargo of. grain exported from Lake Michigan. During the same jear 
the schooner Gazelle brought from Chicago 3,000 bushels of wheat, the brig £ne 2,000 bushds 
of wheat, and the schooners Major Oliver and Illinois each a* small cargo. Such was the be- 
ginning of the grain trade of the upper lakes which has now g^own to such vast magnitude. 
From tnis peri^ to the opening of the Illinois canal, 1848, the trade was slowly progressive. 
In the year 1844 Charles Walker, c^Clucago,was said to have had at one time five vessel afloat, 
loaded with wheat, . destined for Buffalo, and this was then considered to be of great magni- 
tude, while, during the season just passed, it has been no unusual event to have two to two 
and one-half million bushels of grain afloat on the lakes, destined for this port, mostly from 
Lake Michigan. Previous to 1843 the onlj grain coming from Lake Michigan was wheat, 
and it was not until 1848 that any com worthy of notice was received firom Illmois, and what 
little there was brought to Buflalo came from Ohio." 

* Note appended to this table in the Buffalo Trade report: 

*' It will be seen from the foregoing table of canal exports from 1849 to 1855, that there was 
a gradual augmentation of the movement by canal. 

**After the consolidation of the roads composing the New York Central, and the opening of 
the New York and Erie railway, these roads divided the business with the canals, ttuung the 
lion's share, but the subsequent action of the canal board in adjusting the rates of t^ has 
grained to the canals a larger share than under the higher rates of toU. If the revenues of 
tiic State ure to be augmented, a lower rate of toll than the present would secure to the canals 
a larger tonnage from pork, beef, lard, and bacon than is now carried by the several railway 
Jjnes. " 
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1857 barrels., 42,140 20,900 

1858 barrels.. 59,446 51,180 

1859 barrels. . 16,^11 ' 15,930 

1860 barrels.. 49.204 15,282 

1861 barrels.. 111,372 45,759 

1862 barrels. . 113,253 38,007 

Staves and lumber from tbe lakes are principally received at Buffalo, so far 
80 tbey are designed for the market there and eastward. Chicago is a great 
market for supply of the interior of Illinois, but no port of Lake Michigan ex- 
ports staves or lumber eastward. The Buffalo Boigrd of Trade report speaks of 
this trade as follows : 

*<The lumber and stave trade constitutes a very large portion of the freight 
carried on the lakes and canals, and is only second to grain. The larger por- 
tion of the eastward movement usuaUy take place in mid-summer, when low 
rates of transportation rule. The principal sources of supply are the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Canada West, and Pennsylvania, of which more than 
fifty per cent, is from Micfaigan alone. In the northern pemnsula of that State, 
in and around Saginaw, at Port Huron, on St. Clair river, are the largest and 
finest lumber districts in the west and northwest. 

<<The supply of staves is derived from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Canada West, of which more than eighty per cent, of the receipts at this 
port come from these States first named.'' 

The table of comparison of receipts by lake at Buffalo and of exports by 
canal is for fourteen years. 

ULKB IMPORTS. 

Tewn. StaTM, No. Lumber, fast. 

1846.' 10,762,500 34,536,000 

1847 8,800,000 18,313,000 

1848 6,091,000 21,425,000 

1849 14,183,902 33^935,768 

1850 • 18,652,890 53,076,000 

1851,,. 10,696,006 68,006,000 

1852 12,998,614 72,337,225 

1853 9,215,240 89,294,000 

1854. ' 15,464,554 67,407,003 

1855 16,421,568 72,026,651 

1856 18,556,039 60,684,812 

1857 23,024,213 68,283,319 

1858 15,119,019 67,059,173 

1859 23,277,028 111,072,476 

1860 22,307,839 111,094,496 

1861 25,228,978 58,082,713 

1862 30,410,252 125,289,971 

CANAL BXPORT8. 

twn, Starei, toni. Lumber, feet. 

1849 62,127 40,694,095 

1850 79,740 45,791,525 

1851 37,964 55,881,000 

1852 41,565 63,424,388 

1853 38,033 61,885,663 

1854 60,157 59,109,520 

1855 74,606 48,989,289 

1856. .• 1%»Z% ^%Mn,^v 

1857 c 92,9^1 Vi^n^n.^'a 
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1858 77,521 31,991,057 

1859...^ 111,469 94,364597 

1860 132,420 91,612,507 

1861 117.380 33.343,470 

1862 148,679 88,327,976 

The receipts at Buffalo given in the above tables as from the west are alto- 
gether by lake, and do not include the carriage bv two important railroads — the 
Lake Shore road, from the southwest, and the Buffalo and Niagara Falls road. 
Nor do they include the large amount of flour taken over the Niagara river at 
Suspension Bridge. « 

The receipts at Buffalo by lake of many other articles are important. Live 
stock, transported both by lake and railroad, at that pomt are stated as follows 
in the trade report from which we quote : 

The following will show the receipt of live stock by lake from 1850 to 1862» 
inclusive: 

« Cattle. Hogi. Slieep. 

1851 number.. 8,211 89,120 

1852 ^ number.. 15,926 171,*^23 16,590 

1853 number . . 20,466 1 14,952 20,466 

1854 number.. '19,047 74,276 19,441 

1855 number.. 14,049 54,954 26,508 

1856,.: number.. 25,283 72,713. 41,467 

1857 number.. 39.799 75,174 44,972 

1858... number.; 32,522 136,849 41,354 

1859 .....number.. 17,606 46,476 23,69& 

1860 number . . 18,266 33,350 34,685 

1861 number . . 32,275 43,243 39,630 

1862 number . . 18,938 25,024 29,033 

The sources of supply are Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Canada West. ' 

This does not show the extent of the trade in live stock, as a large number 
are daily coming here by the different railways converging at this point. 

The following exhibit of the totals of receipts at the difCereat yards for sev- 
eral years will more nearly approximate to the true state of. the trade in live 
stock. The receipts by lake include the imports, bv the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron railway, both of which being deducted from the total receipts at the 
several yards in each year, will show more nearly the receipts of live stock by 
the Lake Shore railway for the several years in^cated : 

Oattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

1857... number.. 108,203 307,549 117,468 

1858 number. . 136,043 345,731 92,194 

1859 number. . 103,337 189,579 73,619 

1860 , number. . 150,972 145,354 85,770 

1861 number. . 141^29 238,952 101,679 

1862 number. . 129,433 524,916 105,671 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

1862. Receipts number. . 129, 433 524, 976 105, 671 

Less by lake number.. 18,938 35,024 29,033 

By State Line raikt>ad number. . 110, 495 489, 952 76, 638 

1861. By State Line raikoad... number.. 109,354 195,709 64,049 

Increase number.. 1,141 294,243 12,589 
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It will be seen by the foregoing statement that of the totals of receipts at the 
different yards 110,495 cattle, 489,952 hogs, and 76,638 sheep were received 
by the Buffalo and State Line and Niagara Falls railways, nearly all of which 
came by the fonner road. 

The mamitude of the trade in live stock when expressed by the valuation in 
money will be about the following estimate, yLe : 

129,433 cattle, at $50 $6,471,650 

524,976 hogs, at $7 3,674,832 

105,671 sheep,at$3 317,013 

Total valuation * \ 10,463,495 



The valuation of this report is in excess of those before assumed as regards 
cattle, but otherwise somewnat less. It cannot be far from correct. 
Hides were imported by lake as follows : 



1858 148,950 

1859 148,046 

1860 78,837 

1861 (^9,993 

1862 268,685 



1852 95,452 

1853 98,008 

1854... 67,427 

1855 90,964 

1856 111,856 

1857 139,051 

The imports and exports of hides by the Erie canal were as follows : 

Receired. Shipped. 

1856 pounds.. 442,525 469,465 

1857 .• . . pounds . . 130,500 780,855 

1858 : . .pounds . . 573,904 569,312 

1859 pounds. . 386,789 342,029 

1860 pounds . . 137,345 79,431 

1961 pounds . . 173,44 1 189,258 

1862 ...pounds.. 193,503 486,003 

The following will show the receipts by lake and canal from 1855 to 1862, 
inclusive; 

Bacelpti by lake. Beceiptg by cwmL 



1855. 
1856. 
1857. 

1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 

1862. 



a by la] 
BoU«, No. 

2,265 
2,326 
2,513 
4,291 
5,342 
1,508 
3.778 
3,159 



pound 

1,886,236 
1,603,057 
714,135 
800,863 
1,172,260 
1,172,417 

(•) 
1,108,883 



The following will show the lake imports and canal exports of wool from 
1856 to 1862, inclusive: 

Lake importi. Canal ezporti. 

Wool^balei. Wool,lbi. 

1856 41,592 2,009,497 

1857 35,613 1,325,289 

1858 31,485 1,736.883 



o No roport of receipts by canal in 1861. 
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1859 32,480 1,747,556 

1860 32,108 1,079,942 

1861 32,480- 1,288,394 

1862 42,619 1,371.098 

There is a very considerable amoimt of wool reeeived here hy rail, of which 
we are unable to obtain any accurate account, which will augment the receipts 
as given above. 

Bince the opening of the five great through lines of railway the transportation 
of this commodity has been divided between these railway lines and the New 
York canals, the former taking nearly the whole amount moved to eastern 
markets. 

The following table shows the miscellaneous receipts at Buffalo by a compa- 
ratively new lin&^-tfae Buffido and Lake Huron railroad — connecting with Port 
Samia, at the outlet of Lake Huron: 



Statement ahamng the receipts at Buffalo hy the Buffalo and Lake Hut on 
railway for the year ending Decemher 31» 1862. * 



▲rticlet. Qnantitj. 

Apples, dried .... .barrels . • 367 

Ashes casks. . 142 

Alcohol barrels . . 250 

Buckwheat bushels . . 10 

Beef barrels.. 5.181 

Bacon pounds . .7,508,660 

Barley bushels.. 112,122 

Butter pounds. . 224,237 

Boat knees number . . 664 

Beans bushels . . 5,346. 

Bladders barrels . . 19 

Broom-corn bales . . . 138 

Barrels, empty ...number.* 900 

BnEalo robes bales . . 82 

Beeswax pounds. . 100 

Copper .barrels . . 2,096 

Gheese pounds . . 16,650 

Gopper plates .... number . . 570 

Gom meal barrels. . 1,926 

Gloverseed bushels .^. 2,845 

Gsttle • number. . 16,215 

Gojpper tons.. 544 

Gom ; bushels. . 109,209 

Cotton bales . . 521 

Gaudies ..boxes.. 361 

Granberries barrels . . 28 

Gedar posts number . . 100. 

Deer, dressed.... number.. 32^ 

Eggs barrels. . 1,046 

Flour barrels. . 187,402 

Fish barrels. . 129 

Flax pounds.. 7,925 

Flaxseed bushels. « 56 

Furs packages. . 64 

Feathers sacks. . 43 

Orea«e pounds.. 264400 



Article!. Qaaiittt7. 

Ginseng casks . . 10 

Glassware package . . 1 

Horses .number. . 313 

Hogs, live number . • 22,687 i 

Hides number.. 4,700 

Hoop-poles ..... .number . . 2,969,300 

Hogs, dressed .... number . . 4^83 

Hemp bales . . 109 

Hops bales. . 2 

Iron pounds. . 668,302 

Lumber feet. .3,985,300 

Lard * .pounds . . 4,920,740 

Lath. pieces. . 437,200 

Leather rolls. . 7 

Lead .' pounds . . 19,600 

Mill feed pounds . . 161,400 

Molasses .oarrels. . . 2 

Nails kegs. . 16 

Nuts barrels. . 59 

Oatmeal barrels . . 90 

Oata bushels . . 4,852 

Oil ...•,.. barrels. . 42 

Onions ..•.,.... .bushels . ; 3 

Pork barrels. . 11,969 

Peas bushels.. 12,387 

Potatoes bushels ^ . 71 

Piles number. . 2,340 

Pelts bundles . . 161 

Bags sacks . . 1,314 

Railroad ties number . . 2,600 

Rye bushels. . 2,314 

Staves number. . 274,800 

Stave bolts cords . • 94 

Sheep.... • number.. 23,140 

Skins bundles. • 973 

Snndrias ........ pounds. . 458,900 
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Shingles number . • 165,500 

Sheep, dressed. ..number.. 127 

Sheep-pelts bundles . . 165 

Stone. « ....boxes.. 80 

Tallow pounds . . 249,720 

Tow bales.. 43 

Timothy seed bushels , . 3,877 

Tobacco •...barrels.. 5 

Tails bales.. 19 



Timber feet . . 9,250 

Turnips bushels . . 2 

Tobacco hogsheads . • 31 

Tobacco boxes • . 162 

Whiskey barrels . . 2,998 

Wool bales. . 1,415 

Wheat bushels. . 600,719 

Wood cords. . 144 



The. preponderance of through freights is large, apparently, though it is 
impossible to distinguish that originating in Canada from that shipped by lake 
to I^ort Samia, and thence taking the railroad to Buffalo. 

The following is a table of general receipts at Buffalo from the lake in 1862, 
including the Lake Huron railroad, and it embraces the greatest attainable quan* 
.titles of miscellaneous western freight sent eastward from the lakes exclusively : 



Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Ashes, casks 


3,046 


Cider, barrel 


1 


Alcohol, barrels 


15,580 


Cranberries, barrels . . • 


138 


Apples, dried, barrels. . 
Ale, barrels 


846 
16 


Copper, packages . . . . ^ 
Deer, dossed. No 


44 
32 


Buckwheat, bushels... 


10 


Eggs, barrels 

Flour, barrels . , 


14, 173 


Bones, sacks 


5,073 


2, 846, 022 


Bones, hogsheads 

Sones, tons 


134 


Fish, barrels 


8,647 


225 

901 


Feathers, sacks 4 

Flax, pounds 

Furs, Doxes 


247 


Boat knees. No 


7,925 


Beeswax, packages .... 
Bread, boxes and barrels 


114 


66 


70, 361 


Flax seed, bushels .... 


36, 812 


Beans* bushels . 


21, 048 


Glassware, packages . . 


6,441 


Barrels, empty. No • . . 
Barley, bushels 


5, 345 


Glass, tons 


35 


423, 124 


Grease, pounds 


1,421,594 


Beef, barrels. 


123, 301 


Glue, packages 


1,090 


Bacon, pounds 


25, 687, 657 


Grindstones, No 


1,631 


Butter, pounds 


4, 119, 173 


Gunstocks, tons 


3,106 


Broomcorn, bales 


8,83d 


Gunstocks, barrels .... 


972 


Brick, No 


• 5,000 


Gunstocks, No , 


35, 399 


Buffalo robes. No 


82 


Gunstocks, boxes 


59 


Bladders, barrels 


19 


Gbseng, packages . . , • 
Horses, No • 


136 


Barytes, barrels 


86 


445 


Broom-handles, No 


5,750 


Hogs, live. No ...... . 


35, 024 


Copper, barrels 


9,077 


Hogs, dressed, No ... . 


7,606 


Copper, tons , . , 


2,373 
991 


Hoop-poles, No 

Hoops, No 


5, 867, 290 


Cedar posts, No 

Candles, boxes ..••••. 


7, 977, 137 


9, 995 
24, 288, 627 


Hides, No 


268, 685 


Corn, bushels 


Hemp, bales 


2,301 


Corn meal, barrels .... 
Coal, tons 


34, 268 


Hair, bales , 


835 


84, 523 
18, 938 


Horns, sacks 

Hay, bales 


5,545 


Cattle, No ... 


28 


t'h'eisc, pounds 


1,313,030 


Hops, bales 


316 


(Jutron, bales 


7,282 


Iron, pounds 


8, 329, 811 


ClvA't r seed, bushels. . . 


5,047 


Iron, pig, tons 


3,168 


Copper bars, No 


458 


Iron ore, tons 


10, 027 


Copper, plates 


1,179 


Junk, pounds 


28, 780 


Clay, barrels 


492 


licad, pounds 


^.^^i^.^^'^ 
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Articles. Quantity. 

Lard, pounds 22, 471, 204 

Lumber, foet 125, 289, 971 

Leather, rolls .... 3, 159 

Latli, packs 959, 750 

Molasses, barrels 2 

Moss, bales 50 

Malt, bushels 6, 750 

Mill feed, pounds 247, 300 

Nails, kegs 16,490 

Nuts, barrels 184 

Oats, bushels 2, 624, 932 

Oatmeal, barrels & bags 133 

Onions, bushels 221 

Oil-cake, sacks 46, 798 

Oil-cake, tons .... 1, 446 

Oi}*cake, barrels 459 

Oars,No 288 

Oars,feet 114, 820 

Oil, barrels 9,862 

Oil-cake, pounds 1/ 075, 650 

Potatoes, bushels 18, 409 

Peas, bushels 78,266 

Peaches, bags 31 

Provisions, bbls. & fc's 6, 809 

Pork, barrels 171, 552 

Paint, barrels. 154 

Pickets, No 6, 490 

Plaster, tons 275 

Pelts, bundles 524 

Piles, No 24,036 

Paper, bundles 4, 167 

Pike-poles, No 70 

Paramne, boxes 165 

Rye, bushels 791, 564 

Rags, sacks 8,965 

Railroad ties. No 33, 615 

Rack-sticks, No ..... • 186, 000 



Articles. Qaantity. 

Rafts,No 1 

Staves, No 30, 410, 252 

Sundries, pounds 6, 889, 009 

Shingles, No 21, 782, 680 

Shooks, bundles 61, 875 

Skins, bundles 1, 822 

Stone, tons • . • 336 

Ship-knees, No 1, 662 

Ship-knees, tons .:..•• 693 

Sheep, No. .^ 29, 033 

Steel, pounds .... 100, 220 

Sand, tons 540 

Starch, packages 9, 842 

Soap, boxes 972 

Stave-bolts, cords 411 

Saw logs. No f • . 280 

Salt, barrels 118 

Shee]^, dressed. No . . ^ . 127 

Steanne, barrels 72 

Stone, boxes 80 

Stone pipe, pieces 299 

Tallow, pounds ....... 4, 363, 884 

Tobacco, hogsheads. • • 5, 269 

Tobacco, barrels 1, 026 

Tobacco, boxes ...... 7, 26 1 

Tobacco, casks • 1, 498 

Tobacco", huts 785 

Tails, bales 19 

Timber, cubic feet .... 83, 000 

Timothy seed, bushels. 51, 278 

Tow, bales 401 

Wool, bales 42, 619 

Wheat, bushels 30, 435, 831 

Wood, cords 11, 978 

Whiskey, barrels 97, 673 

Wine, packages 25 



THE EXCHANGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE. EASTWARD AND WESTWARD AT 

BUFFALO. 



The exchanges at Buffalo, conducted at the terminus of the Erie canal, can. 
only be stated from the form of records kept on the canals, indefinitely classified 
as "products of the forest," "products of animals/' &c The following is the 
general statement in this form: 
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StatemeiU shotring the eaatuard movement of freigkt from Buffalo, hy the Erie 

canal, for nine years. 



YeoTL 



I 



u 4 



1 



I 
I 



1| 

5 



9 



P4 






5 

o 



1^ 



I 



185fl. 

1857. 

1858. 
1B6D, 

isei. 



Toiu. 

151, 931 

166,780 
1051,597 

auip C19 



43,750 

4,868 

14.S39 
3,106 
4,708 

35^856 



TonK 

457, 153 
4Slp044 
43C], 13^ 
367, 5S9 
Q99tfl49 
1^447 
75,\549 
1,323,5:33 
1,575,4C& 



5,874 
% 418 

827 

1,372 

491 
t, 163 



5,505 
7, I4i> 
1,962 

IB. 1B4 
9,553 
e,0|Q 
IB^lia 
16,130 



I.99Q 
4,457 
I, MO 
521 
3,8^ 

3,453 
5,234 



£3,226 
3B,S54 
16,650 

23,497 

53,363 

1 51,768 

!i6^5Sa 



^1, 216 

e8&,l07 

«62,238 

571,5^ 

776, 4!W 

65»,54(; 

1,113,754 

1,579,745 

1, SeU, !J8£ 



$26,036,703 
S9,ii58.437 
2l,ft70,ll9 
Ifi, 550, 740 
24, 267. 171 
l(i,236,Wl 
24, 4 M 883 
33,300.920 
53, 424, VfSSt 



Statement showing the receipts of westward moving freight at Buffalo, hy the 
Rrie canal, for nine years. 



si 






I 






if 



^11 






^ 



1B54 

less 

1956 
iSs.^? 

issa 

1850 

ie€o 

1B6I 



7'am. 
4SI,105 
5fl,536 
67,70(* 
76, 046 
46,630 
W,S53 
26,933 
16, 015 
f»,004 



509 
367 
300 

^^ 
2y7 
281 

93 
lOO 
100 



2,212 

10, 347 
5,473 
4, &72 
7,749 
4,e71 
4.779 
4,659 



loa 

109 
203 
311 
516 
340 
206 

134 



59.116 
87,709 
61,473 
51,06$ 
55,610 
67,396 
60,109 
90,068 
130,705 



190,459 
171,176 
149, 769 
85.766 
56, 30; 
85,668 
84,152 
43.096 
63,212 



§0,263 
77,991 
85,314 

100,206 
54,670 
60,9S3 
60,730 
86,732 

141,338 



380,772 
404,108 
375,204 
318,949 
Sl!^965 
249,271 
246, 184 
239,863 
353,433 



167.550 
145. &;» 
111, 696 
74,733 
47,350 
72, 7ij7 
Ti!,030 
35,273 



He shipments of floor and grain hj canal, it will be seen, cover the greater 
sbare of the receipts before stated, confirming the position assumed, that the re* 
ceipts and shipments of western produce may be considered as substantially 
identical. 

The following comparative statement shows the shipments of flour and grain 
by canal from Buffalo for four seasons : 



Fhmr barrels . • 

Wheat b^ishels . . 

Com bushels . . 

Oats bushels . . 

Barley bushels. . 

Bye ...... .bushels . • 



1863. 


1861. 


1860. 


1859. 


461, 814 


306, 236 


180, 853 


220, 486 


27, 751, 786 


23,713,713 


13, 951, 458 


6, 168, 068 


22, 487, 185 


19, 112, 125 


10, 306, 048 • 


2, 159, 538 


2, 164, 778 


1, 705, 395 


1, 282, 646 


953, 169 


201, 744 


134, 341 


130, 189 


308, 526 


653, 480 


337, 764 


80, 822 


124,693 



Totals 53, 258, 973 45, 003, 338 25, 751, 163 9, 7 1 3, 994 



The commercial statements prepared at Buffalo supply the deficiency only 
for a limited period. . 
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The following is a statement of the quantities of produce of all distinguislia- 
ble articles sent eastward bj the £rie' canal fiwm Bu^o : 

General exports Jrom Buffalo easttaard by canal. * 



AiiltJea* 



1&60L 



iseL 



le^. 



Aslies -,-,->« «.........«*,.- coski . 

Lumber *->*--<.>,.,.-****., ^* feet. 

TiDibt^r .^ . . hundred culiic feet . 

Staves, , , ^ - , ...__,,...,-. poutjtU . 

Pork bartBlB- 

Beef.-- do.„ 

BacocL. - . . . ..,......, - _ . L . . ponudfl . 

Cheese .....,.-.. do. . . 

Butter do... 

Lard ....,,,.., do . . . 

Wool doi_. 

Hides ,,,,....,..... - do , . . 

Flour-,-- - ..-.do.-- 

Wheat- , ,- - ,., buthfila - 

Hyo---*- -..-.>. do. _. 

Com - , * .... - do. * * 

Barloy ---- -,-.._. do. • . 

Oats - - * .,--*.-......- do. . . 



BraDf &c ..-.----.--.-.-. pciund» . 

Peas aQd beaos. buisheli . 

Dried fruit. «*»..., ....pounda- 

CoUou. .,--4-.... do. . - 



1,3m 
91,602, 5d7 

264,^fci,9aa 

&,466 

6,460 

4,4D2 

754,289 

106,660 

1,079,942 

79,431 

180,853 

13,951,458 

50,804 

13,306,048 

130,189 

1,283,646 

3,9-21,731 

62/205 

;i,534 



1,156 

33,343,470 

19,401 

234,760,766 

4,290 

i7;:ui 

212,416 

56,956 

80,671 

6^2,778 

1, 958,394 

173,441 

306,236 

23,713,713 

282,724 

19,112,125 

134,341 

1,706,395 

5, 195, 149 

69,974 

002,966 



FotAtoee -...-...,, .._... bueheli . 

Tobacco- ---.,-.. .............. pouudfl. 

Hemp . - 1 do, . . 



Seed. 



-do- 



Fl&x aeed. ,-..do--.> 

Hops ..., ...*.* ;.,,, . do. . . 

Domea tic spirit! ......pilous. 

Leather .,.....--- pounds . 

Fnmituro.,.. ..,. ..^.'.--.r.--- ,-..do-,^ 

Lead .... --.--,.. - . . do . - _ 

Pig- iron do... 

Bloom and b^r iron. ,,-.*-, + ....... do. . . 

CajstiQ^, dtc .........do... 

Domcntic salt- ......,- do, . . 

Iron and steol. , . . . , . 4o. . . 

RtLLlroad iron^ .... ,.-....,....,.-. do. . , 
Crockery and glassware . .....,.,»*. do- . , 

AU other niercnaudise *- do. - - 

StoQO] limB, clay ......do.., 

- Coal . - -.-.-,.. do . . . 

Copper ore . - . - * do . . . 

Snndries. .... .do,.. 

Oil meal do. . . 

Molos&ef} do . - - 

Naits, spikes, &^c«-. .do..- 



117 
21,153 

96,412 

158,6;J0 

2%, m& 

5,362 

a3],iB6 

30, 172 
332,175 

6,159,988 
4,000 



79,234 

16,700 

2,493,r-45 

317,838 

a98>675 

1,390,414 

146,543 

71,972,850 

5,587,812 

18,840,173 



19,601 
761,663 

10,325 
122,465 

86,906 
2,212 

1,831,560 

44,297 

206,456 

10,359,626 

708,000 



128,961 

12,560 

2, m, 118 



1,059 

89,327,9Ta 
14,570 

297, 357, 527 
126,42^^ 

^>3,I39B9 

4,242,483 

80,238 

103,807 

6,540,454 

1,371,098 

486, m 

451,814 

^,751,786 

653,480 

22,487,185 

201,744 

2,164,778 

5,299,674 

58,682 

n,770 

2,320 

1,250 

680,550 

""'473^981 

1,170,81« 

3^7 

1,520,2S0 

14,429 

238,474 

2,700,921 
368,901 

i2;fx)q 

6,147,357 



120,277 

1,177,002 

2,843,676 
76,0fit^,650 

6,486,546 

22,699,534 

10, 196, 705 

165,500 

1,079,101 



141, :^M 

1,418,776 
9,185,370 

57,e94,tXM> 

e,2tt3,3oe 

19,67.-1,081 

7,214,119 

1,843 

0,731,638 



The following approximate calculation of values for this eastward freight sui* 
tains the estimate of total values made in the report of the State auditor of 
New York. That report gives the sum of $72il31,X36 as the value of property 
"from other States" going eastward on the canal in 1862. It is here shown 
that nearly the sum of $60,000,000 in value left Buffalo, and it is clear that 
the other points of receipts of canal freight — ^Tonawanda,' Black Rock, and 
Qswego— would add $12,000,000 to $15,0t]^000 in addition. 
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Calculation of values of eastward freight by canal from Bt^falo in 1862. 

Asbes, casks, 1,059, at $10 per cask $10, 590 

Lumber, feet, 88,327,978, at $15 per M 1,324,920 / 

Timber, cutic feet, 1,475,000, at $20 per M . 29, 500 

Staves, tons, 148,678, at $30 per ton 4, 460, 340 

Pork, barrels, 126,421, at $15 per barrel 1, 896, 315 >/ 

Beef, barrels, 53,826, at $10 per band 538, 260 ^ 

Bacon, pounds, 4,242,483, at 10 cents per pound 424, 248 

Cheese, pounds, 80,238, at 10 cents per pound 8, 023 

Butter, pounds, 103^807, at 15 cents per pound 15, 571 

Lard, pounds, 6,549,454, at 10 cents per pound 654, 945 

Wool, pounds, 1,371,098, at 60 cents per pound 822, 659 ^ 

Hides, pounds, 486,003, at 10 cents per pound 48, 600 

Flour, barrels, 451,814, at $6 per barrel ,,.-.. 2, 710, 884 ^ 

Wheat, bushels, 27,751,786, at $1 10 per bushel 30,526,964*^ 

Eye, bushels, 653,480, at 70 cents per bushel 1 477, 436 

Com, bushels, 22,487,185, at 50 cents per bushel 11, 243, 59S / 

Barley, bushels, 201,744, at $1 per bushel , 201, 744 

OatBi bushels, 2,164,778, at 45 cents per bushel 974, 150 

Braa, bushels, 5,299,674, at 20 cents per bushel . . 1, 059, 935 

Peaa and beans, bushels, 58,682, at $1 per bushel 58, 68^ 

Dried fruit, pounds, 11,770, at 10 cents per pound. . « , . . , 1, 177 

Cotton, pounds, 2,320, at 60 cents per pound 1, 392 

Potatoes, bushels, 1,250, at 50 cents per bushel 62$ 

Tobacco, pounds, 680,550, at 25 cents per pound. 170, 140 

8eed«, pounds, 473,891,at $3 per bushel «...«•..,«., 23,694 

Ilax seed, pounds, 1,170,819, at 4 cents p^ pound 46, 233 



Hops, pounds, 357. at 25 cents per pound 90 y 

Spirits, galbns, 1,520,280, at dii cents per gallon 506, 760 "^ 

Leather, pounds, 14,429, at 25 cents per pound «•••«.... 3, 607 

Furniture, pounds, 238,474. .• 10, 000 

Pig u*on, pounds, 9,551,666, at $50 per ton 238, 79X 

Bloom and bar iron, pounds, 2,700,921, at $70 per ton ........ . 94, 538 

Castings, pounds, 368,907, at 5 cents per pound • • 18, 440 

Salt, pounds, 12,600 200 

Lx>n and steel, pounds, 6,147,357, at 10 cents per pound • . 614, 735 *■ 

Crockery, pounds, 141,^304, at 10 cents per pound. . 14, 130 

Merchandise, pounds, 1,418,776, at 20 cents per pound « • • . 283, 755 

Stone, lime, and clay, tons, 4,593, at $10 per ton 45, 930 

Coal, tons, 28,947, at $7 per ton 192, 629 

Copper ore, pounds, 6,283,308, at 5 cents per pound. . • * 314, 165 

Sundries, pounds, 19,675,081, at 10 cents per pound 1, 967, 50^ 

Oil-cake, tons, 3,607, at $50 per ton 180, 350 

Molasses, pounds, 1,843, at 10 cents per pound .»,.. 184 

Nails and spikes, pounds, 2,731,638, at 10 cents per pound 273, 164 

Total raluo •••... 62,489,543 
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The following sti^tement gives the detail of articles brought westward to 
Buffalo by the Erie canal for three years : 

Imports into Buffcdo hy the Erie canal, 1860 to 1862. 



Artjcles, 



IdGO. 



imi. 



1862, 



Lmnber . . . . «.<.* ..*..,.. feeU 

.Timber handred cubic feet , 

Steve* ,- .. .,.,,... pound*. 

Wood -„.,„.. , , , cordji, . 

Cheese poundA. . 

Hides -«..-.<--... 4o . . . . 

Flour _ . . . . _....,...-..,.,,,, barrels , - 

Wheat. * - basbelB. . 

Eye do 

Com do 

BwJey --, - -do 

OatD-.. .___.... do 

Bran, &c. pouudi _, 

Beans and pea^. ............ ^ .. . buBbbla . , 

Potat oes . do ... . 

Dried fruit, , pounds . . 

Hops ., do 

I>omestic spirits. . .... .......... pilous . . 

LBatbej*.-- - potindi.. 

Furniture. do. _ * . 

pig iron do. . . . 

CastiD^s, &c. .do. . . . 

Domeetic cottons , « do. . . . 

Domestic salt do. . . . 

Foreign salt . , , do ,.. p 

BUfflLT _ * do 

Molai^es . .. do . 

Coffco . . . _ - ............... . do. . * - 

NtiiiSj spikes^ &C...... ^... ....do.... 

Iron una gtaol do. . . . 

Eailroad iron -.,..,........ do. . . . 

Crockery and gloss wane. . ,..,...._. do ,,. . 

All other mercnaDdlso. do 

Stone^ lime, &c...... ... ......do..-. 

Gypsum ....,*...,-...,,_. do. . - - 

Ciml - . ...*.^...,..... do. . . . 

Sundrie* ..* do. . . . 

Iron ore . . ^ do. . . . 



277,055 

29,283 

691,000 

9,075 

4,660 

137,843 

3,957 

S4,198 

^,115 

64,823 

24,206 

8,734 

111,500 

448 

10,^7 

261,354 

385,864 

102,200 

12, 414 

1,285,857 

13^798,360 

ii,425,aa9 

5,065 

02,&4D,2a> 

112,563 

3l,I7&,46a 

16, 15t», 122 

2,848,048 

2,772,372 

13,621,569 

3,S03,t^ 

4,265,601 

93,652,751 

42,838,446 

573,550 

68,259,212 

27,785,110 



381,381 

11,470 

1,101,000 

5,214 

650 

189,258 

2,788 

40,942 

5,416 

80,760 

3,900 

2,732 

370,000 



3,368 

2,667 

106,740 

161,547 

18,630 

1,367,473 

9,272,612 

9,596,758 



159,lOJ,5i78 

46,615 

11,518,606 

5,059,570 

2,029,795 

1,217,783 

6,294,029 

1,594,353 

3,053,320 

49,48&,6«l 

25,655,610 

302,700 

134,738,746 

12,710, 181 



119,797 
145,881 



5,743 

916 

193,503 

521 

3,106 



403 



222, 52e 



7,374 
250,311 

84,449 

11,853 

1,108,883 

1,894,764 

13,970,075 

13,251,342 

660,236 

177,620,435 

32,901,873 

27,581,570 

8,452,769 

1,979,114 

2,015,039 

4,862,421 

6,747,043 

4,824,801 

69,950,473 

20,650,528 



103,544,612 
18,248,172 
46,198,^3 



The following is an addendum comparing the grain receipts at Buffalo for 

1863 with 1862: 



Deficiency in wheat, as compared with 1862 

« " com, « " 1862 

" " rye, " " 1862 

Increase in 1863 in flour, « « 18^2 

" «« " «« « 1861 

Deficiency in totals of grain, as compared with 1862 

« n « u 1851 



9, 195, 483 bushels. 

4,201,675 " 
3G9, 275 « 
132,067 bands. 
818,498 " 

8, 190, 498 bushels. 

3, 208, 433 •« 
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, LAKB TRADE AT TORONTO, CANADA. 

The relation held by towns and ports'of Canada to the general lake trade, 
and particularly tp the movement of floar» grain and produce eastward, is one 
of the most interesting and important branches of inquiry into its character. 
The statistics of many of these points are, however, dimcult, if not impossible 
of collection. The trade is irregular as well as large, and it is often through 
points of mere transit, along new lines of railroad, or of propeller shipment on the 
lakes. The principal feature apparent at the outset is the general tendency to 
xetum to the Unitea States markets all along the frontier, and even from Montreal. 

The following table gives the quantities and destination of the leading exports 
from Toronto for a series of years : 



Exports of fiour and wheat from Toronto^ and, deiUination. 



Destination. 



1857. 



Floar. 



Wheat 



1858. 



Floor. 



Wheat 



1859. 



Flonr. 



Wheat 



Oswego 

Ogdensbnrg ., 
Cape Vincent 
Rochester . . . . 
Montreal. ... 

Quebec 

Other ports.. 

Total. 



Bmrreh. 
87,769 
35,781 
17,169 
8.S36 
38,571 
11,400 
S3, 621 



ButhelB, 

163,398 

120,550 

102,261 

39,644 

* 29, 592 

6,825 

44,232 



BmmU. 

15,160 

8,586 

893 

1,992 

79,845 
9,270 

15,960 



Butkelt. 

257,068 

100,156 

103,261 

31,604 

67,557 

11,010 

16,817 



Baml*. 
16,037 
19,327 
1,448 



29,310 
1,955 
4,655 



Bitshelt. 

580, 2fN) 

109,353 

145, 249 

87,993 

13,370 

8,778 

25,621 



162.478 



505,622 



114,266 



579,833 



72,652 



970,564 



Exports of four and wheat from Toronto^ ahd destination — ^Gontinued. 



Destination. 



1860. 



Flonr. 



Wheat 



1861. 



Flonr. 



Wheat 



1862. 



Flonr. 



Wheat 



Oswego ....... 

Ogdensbnrg ... 
Cape Vincent. 

Rochester 

Montreal , 

Quebec 

OUier ports..., 



Total.. 



Barnla, 
24,212 
20,540 
4,788 



49,341 
7,200 
72,429 



Buskela. 
514, 108 
80,14d 
141,961 
67,266 
234,171 
5,628 
149,129 



BarrtU. 

30,528 

96,479 

3,877 

179 

89,391 

6,834 

6,021 



BvuktiU. 

395,112 

68,015 

70,220 

6,362 

587,470 

22,274 

119,176 



' Barrelt. 
10,627 
8,385 
2,824 
450 
70,&39 
645 
12,404 



178,510 



1,192,417 



163,737 



1,268,629 



106, 174 



BusheU, 

273.383 

7,586 

106,232 

8;0^ 

483,977 

17,743 

36,389 



933,275 



ThefoUounng is a more 


detailed statement for 


1862. 


. 


Destination. 


Floilr. 


Wheat 


Barley. 


Peas. 


Oswego 


Bcarrdt, 

10,672 

2,824 

450 

8,385 

70,839 

645 

12,404 


BU8kd9, 

273,383 

106,2.12 

8,0L>5 

7,586 

483,977 

17,743 

36,329 


Bu$hd8, 
219,147 


Bu*heU, 
7,385 
12,024 


Cape Vincent 


Rochester 




Ognlensbarg . 




4,847 
21,570 

i,ono 

466 


Montreal 




Qtiebec 




Other ports - 












Total 


106,219 
163,737 


933,275 
1,268,629 


219, 147 
280,806 


47,382 
1.9,810 


Total 1861 






Decrease 


57, 518 


335,354 


61,659 


72,428 






Total 1860 


178,510 


\ 


V sa\^\v\\ ^•ai36ai 






N 



1T4 FOBEION AND DOMESTIC COMHBBCB. 

It is apparent that the larger amomits« up to the close of 1860, were sent lb , 
United States ports, from Rochester to Gape Vincent, since which year Montrea 
was the leading destination. As an average, the divisioh is nearlj equal 
between the United States and Canada, outward. % 

' The origin of Uiese quantities is not clearly stated, but it is probable thai a 
share was western State produce, previously entering Canada at Samia, the 
Welland canal or elsewhere, since Toronto appears as a point of destination in 
many of the statements for western shipping cities. 

MONTREAL. 

The produce and ^in trade of Montreal also exhibits return shipments to 
the United States at I'ortland and Boston, though probably all for further export 
across the Atlantic. The imports to Montreal of flour and grain in 1862, and 
the exports to all points, are given in the following statement by the trade and 
commerce report of that city: 

Imports of flour by Grand Trunk railroad 405, 553 barrels 

" " Montreal and ChampMn 196 « 

" « Lachine canal •' 735,529 «* 

Total 1,141,278 " 

Milled in the city 220, 981 - 

Total recelptsfor fteyear....* 1,362,259 << 



Shipments of flour direct from Montreal 626, 070 barrels. 

" ** via Portland and Boston 66,123 " 

Exports down the river 226, 177 « 



Total exports..^, 918, 37\) 



M» 



The exports of wheat show a still larger proportbnate diversion to Portlaikd 
and Boston^ undoubtedly for foreign export. 

Imports of wheat by Orand Trunk railroad 673, 779 bushels 

.« « " Lachine canal 7,952,782 « 

Total ; •. 8,826,561 « 



Exports of wheat tna St. Lawrence 6,538,053 bushels 

•* " « Portland and Boston 478,595 " 

" •* toriver ports ^... 199,482 ** 

Total exports. • 7,216,030 " 
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(The Xoatnftl Henld't munuJ teri«w <^ the trade and commeroe of Montreal Ibr 1803.] 

Exports of flour ^ grain, and produce from Montreal, 





SniPMENTS ISL 1861. 


SHIPIfENTg IN 1863. 


Artides. 


B7 river St. 
Lawrence. 


Bv 

Lachine. 

canaL 


TotaL 


By river St. 
Lawrence. 


Lachine 
canal. 


Total. 


Flour barrels. 

Wheat ....bushels. 

Pfeas do... 

Barley do... 

Oats do... 

Oatmeal barrels. 

Com bushels. 

Ashes barrels. 

Butter kegs- 
Pork ^-barrels. 

Lard do... 

Beef..tcs. and bbls. 
Tallow barrels. 


605,492 

5,584,727 

1,529,136 

2,472 

276,375 

25,158 

1,477,114 

22, 147 

49,546 

626 

178 

1,618 

112 


10,341 
17,044 

2,029 
105 

2,800 

"" "244" 

176 
2,677 


616,283 

5,601,771 

1,531,165 

2,577 

279, 175 

25,158 

1,478,114 

22,391 

49,522 

3,303 

178 

1,618 

140 


597,477 

6,500,796 

711,192 

373 

8,072 

4,040 

1,774,546 

23,135 

59,804 

3,225 

455 

222 

154 


28,593 

37,257 

1,026 

84 

16,716 

963 

"""766* 

"4,681* 
17 

35" 


626,070 

6,538,053 

712,818 

457 

24,788 

5,003 

1,774,546 

23,835 

59,804 

7,806 

472 

222 

189 



Flour and grain trade of Montreal compared for three years, 1861 to 1863. 



Ariicleg. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 




Receipti. 


Shipments. 


Beceipts. 


Shipment!. 


Beceipti. 


Shipments. 


Wheat bushels. 

Com do... 

Oats ....do... 

Peas do... 


7,829,684 

1,565,477 

122,399 

1,409,859 

132,749 

24,812 

1,081,160 

21,221 


5,900,100 

1,477,114 

287,877 

1,409,859 

2,457 


8,529,622 

1,661,611 

96,792 

534,679 

236,930 

82,665 

.168,174 

2,426 


6,945,815 

1,774,347 

8,072 

727,277 

373 

200 

632,052 

4,039 


5,506,324 
855,328 
373,463 


3,806,306 

635,387 

3,001,766 


Barley ..do... 

Eye do... 

Flour barrels. 

Meal, oat and com. do. 


294,524 

32,278 

1,173,096 

1,789 


640,380 
170 


654,966 
32,015 


692,868 
9,353 



RECEIPTS AT OSWEGO. 



The receipts of flour and grain at Oswego have heen very large for maay 
years, but no great quantity of provisions or miscellaneous western produce 
arrives there from the lakes. The following are the receipts of grain, in totals, 
by each of the leading routes bringing freight to that port, for 1862 and 1863 : 

Total receipts of grain at Oswego in 1862 and 1863. 



1862. 



1863. 



Welland canal 

•Welland railway , 

Buffalo and Lake Huron railway 

CoUingwood 

Lake Ontario 



Bushds, 

11,367,609 

2, 071, 914 

1, 296, 601 

257, 273 

1, 885, 517 



Bushels. 

9, 045, 613 

1, 717, 371 

292, 635 

130, 957 

2>654>^%^ 
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The followiog is the detail of diffierent graini received bj diflbient rou^ ia 
1863 : 



Boutes. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Oato. 


Barley. 


Bye. 


By Welland canal 

Welland railway 

Lake Huron and Buffalo 
railway 


7,037,233 
909,053 

161,984 

107,508 


Bu$hel$. 

1,808,800 
720,460 

123,533 
23,449 


Bush^li. 
48,515 
58,600 


Bushds. 
93.837 
29,258 


Bushds. 
52,192 

7,118 


CoUinsrwood . . . . . . ...... 
















'Canadian lines. 1.... .... 


8,215,778 
569,647 


2,676.242 
125 


107, 151 
325,996 


123,095 
1,791,572 


59,310 
57,045 


Lake Ontario 




Total receipts 


8,785,425 


2,676,367 


433, 147 


1,824,667 


116, 3S5 





SUMMARY OF THB OBNERAL MOVEMENT EASTWARD OF FLOOR AND GRAIN. 

The summary of movement eastward in floor and grain having been made np 
with care in the Buffalo Board of Trade Report for 1862, for years preceding as 
well as including that particularly examinea in this report, that statement will 
first be considered. It includes several points at which no regular reports have 
been made in any published or accessible form, and there is reason to accept 
fTiPin in mnnt cjifies as sufficiently close approximations. 
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FOBEIOK AKB BOlfEBTIC COMMEBCE. 



The percentage of the total carried hy each of the several Imes is given hj 
the same authonty, as follows : 

Table ahoioing the per cent, of receipts at the principal receiving points for six 
yean from 1857 to 1862, inclusive of the foregoing eastward movement. 



LoeiOitj. 


1857, 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


BnfEalo — - 

Oswego ....•.....••.•>-••••*••«• 


44.8 

18.3 

11.8 

5.3 

6.9 

1:! 

2.3 
1.9 


47.1 
19.2 
9.2 
6.5 
6.0 
4.3 
3.4 
2.0 
1.8 
0.5 


50.0 
17.1 
8.7 
5.7 
5.8 
4.2 
5.6 
0.7 
1.3 
0.9 


47.2 
21.7 
9.2 
2.4 
3.5 
3.9 
4.2 
6.5 
0.8 
0.6 


51.5 
15.5 
12.6 

ao 

3.4 
4.1 
3.8 
5.4 
0.6 
0.1 


53.4 
13.3 


Montreal 


12.3 


W. Ter. B. &0. B. B. 


2.9 




3.4 


WestTer. Pa. C. B. B 

Dunkirk 


4.4 
4.3 


SiuDension Bridge. . .............. 


5.3 


OftDe Vincent .... --r-.^ >i- » 


0.7 


Bochester .,»--* 


0.0 










100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Th^ following is a comparison of total quantities of flour and grain moved 
eastward for seven years, to 1862: 

Table sliotcing the variations in the movement eastward from 1856 to 1862. 



FloiK. 



Wheat. 



Com, 



Other grain. 



1656. 
1857. 

1B58. 

1860 
1861, 



3,965,442 
3,3^7,954 
4,499,613 
3 7flO',274 
4,106,057 
6,533,869 
8,359,910 



19,505,358 
16,763,285 
21, 8413,^50 
16,865,708 
32,334,391 
46,334,144 
50,699,130 



14,283,632 
8,779,832 
10,495,554 
4,423,096 
18,075,778 
20,524,6^3 
32,985,923 



4,592,569 

2,256,914 

'5,035,037 

5,264,051 

7,712,033 

10, 656, 116 

10,844,939 



Reducing the flour to hushels of wheat, the following tahle will show the total 
eastward movement, in bushels, and the receipts at Bu£^o for the years indici^: 





i| 


t 

"3 6 

P4 


'if 

iH 


1856 , 


57,707,769 
44,7a9,B51 
59,872,566 
44,354,225 
78,652,486 
119,264,233 
136,329,542 


26,239,791 
20,052,689 
28,219,855 
22,215,425 
37 133,461 
61,460,601 
72,794,188 


45.5 
448 
47 J 

50,0 

47. a 

5h5 
63.4 


1357 .,, . * 


1858 ,.-...-. 

1S58-, ..,-.., 


1860 *> ,„-*-,. 


1861,..*. ....... - -.- 


1962 - - 
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GENERAL TABLED OP THE TONNAGE AND TRANSPORTATION OF THE ERIE CANAL. 

Capacity, passages, and aggregate carriage of Erie canal boats eastward. 



Yewrs* 







pC o 


1^ ** « 


41 


i 9 


|0 71 


533,^0 


49 


7i 


CO 


1 799,816 


67 


10* 


77 


1,431, 2S2 


7T 


9 


5d 


1J84,337 


68 


8t 


56 


1,266,724 


WG 


9 


58 


1,654,675 


79 


8i 


49 


1,506,677 


go 


9 


53 


1,644,699 


&i 


9 


56 


1,851,438 


94 


H 


52 


1,702,693 


99 


Sk 


53 


1,420,715 


100 


&i 


60 


1,587,130 


100 


H 


46 


1,117,199 


126 


8i 


34 


1,496,687 


143 


8* 


31 


l,45l,:i33 


140 


84 


4iJ 


2,276,061 


157 


8i 


46 


2,449,609 


1G7 


'8+ 


48 


2, 917, 094 



1841---*-.. 

1844-.,.. 

1847..... 

1848 

1849,... 

1850,. .-- 

I8&1.- - - 

18S2 .- 

1853 

1854 % 

1855 - 

1856 

1857 .- 

ia58 .-- 

1859.-„. .-... 

1860 

1861..-,- 

1^2 - .- 



Quantities of flour, distinguishing weHem and New York reaching tide-water 

through the Erie canal. 



Yeais, 



1837,,- 
1838,-. 
1839.-- 
1840.-- 
1841... 
1842.-. 
1843.-. 
1814... 
1845... 
1846... 
1847.,. 
1848,-. 
1849.-- 
1850- - 
1851.-- 
1852.-. 
1853-.. 
1854... 
1855... 
1856... 
1857..- 
1858.-- 
1859--- 
1860--- 
18G1--- 
1862--- 



Barrels from 


Barrels from 


Barrel a arri* 


Price. 


w^t'n States. 


New York, 


viog at tide- 
water. 




284,903 


747,676 


1,032,573 


$9 50 


552,283 


637,036 


1,189,319 


8 50 


633,500 


425,544 


1,109,053 


650 


1,066,615 


1,080,084 


2,146,699 


4 84 


l,232,9ti7 


59B,657 


1,829,644 


6 09 


1,146,292 


543,064 


1,776,051 


5 18 


1, 5(18,645 


070,532 


2,239,177 


4 56' 


1,727,714 


746,^19 


3,474,653 


4 50 


1,553,740 


1,288,416 


2,843,156 


5 57 


2,723,474 


929,330 


3,652,804 


5 05 


3,989,232 


791,106 


4,780,338 


6 84 


2,983,688 


770,114 


3,753,802 


5 58 


2,842,821 


886,938 


3,739,759 


5 00 


3,084,959 


905,277 


3,990,236 


5 00 


3,495,734 


495, 467 


3,991,201 


4 00 


3,937,366 


877,731 


4, 815, 097 


4 53 


3,992,289 


957,984 


4,950,273 


5 77 


l,5d6,961 


367,252 


1,954,213 


925 


3,5t)6,7d0 


* 


2,375,415 


9 75 


3,209,741 


276,034 


3,485,775 


7 60 


2, 227, €92 
3, 778, €69 


n 


1,986,226 
3,563,901 


6 53 


u 


5 50 


2,210,620 
4, 344, 387 


* 


1,925^402 


5 70 


737,321 


5,081,709 


5 75 


6,712,233 


745,022 


7,457,.255 


5 50 


7,516,397 


843,685 


8,360,082 


6 00 



* The arrival at tide-water in these jean, being less than the quantity from vr««fc«ni.^tB»\««, Va \st5»\ ^\ «rti» 
of \mo things— either that none of the forphis product of thi» Btate q»dm\>i ^da QUMiVa.^9MMA ^^Mx^^^t "w*^ 
If it did, ito place WM rappUed ihnn the wett. 
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Tomiage of wheat andjlaur eastward to the Hudson titer on ike Erie canal, 
with the points <f shipTnent, and the total value. 



Yeara, 



From Btif* 



From Blftek 
Rock and 
Tonawanda, 



From Oft- 
"wego. 



From way 



Total ton- 



Tolat value. 



1837.-..,,- 

1838 

1839-,,.-- 

1841 

1642 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846. 

1847 - 

184^ - 

1049 

1850,.-.*. 
1851--.*. 
1852— ». 

la^ 

.1854 -* 

)855„.-„- 

1856 

1657 

1858 

1859 

1860 - 

1661 : 

1862 



Ton*. 

57,977 
60,063 
95,573 
106,271 
J07,52a 
146, 126 
145,510 

118, ai4 

247,860 
380^053 
2d3,:i25 

a05»4y7 
iia9,526 
24G,362 
219,868 
115,468 
2J9,1U 
233,200 
209,727 
Sya, 174 
208,854 
438, 07G 
744, 484 
881,350 



Tent, 



7,637 

I2,H25 

24,843 

13,035 

12,882 

15, 669 

l7|iJ66 

16,564 

16, 469 

19,376 

22,196 

36,071 

46,773 

65,206 

66,401 

16,457 

15,169 

4,573 

4,097 

8,051 

8,970 

29,915 

10,571 

2, 174 



7,429 

10,010 

15, 100 

15,075 

16.677 

14,336 

25,858 

42,293 

44,560 

63,905 

87,329 

90,411 

119,201 

133,473 

146,204 

I8:i,434 

227,631 

72,975 

121,004 

2-2-2,542 

104,^22 

17;i,674 

93,345 

249, U^ 

277,679 

276,237 



Ton*. 

81,856 
66,093 
41,796 

121,369 
63,569 
63,:^% 
63,914 
74,391 

140,223 
91,037 
65,334 
68,529 
63,064 
84 780 
33,121 
82,772 
97,956 
33,755 



15,070 



21,561 
17,538 



116,491 

133,080 
124,663 

244,862 
201,360 
198,231 

248,730 
277,863 
320,463 
419,366 
551,205 
431,641 
4«4,444 
461,781 
457,624 
576,772 
613,858 
240, 655 
305^,125 
475,;^85 
263, 141 
454,831 
250,872 
710,138 
1,054,205 
1,177,209 



t@, 640, 156 

9,883,586 

7,217,841 
10,362,862 
10, 165, 355 

9,264,778 
10,283,454 
11,211,677 
15,96S,950 
18,836,412 
33,800,938 
£1,148,421 
19,308,5^ 
20,218,188 
16,487,653 
23,564,256 
30,034^571 
18,482,377 
23,163,681 
29,098,973 
14,04S,58I 
19,632,007 

9,970,409 
29,027,837 
42,200,199 
50,160,517 



Statement of the tonngae and value of merchandise going to other States byway 
of Bitffalo and Oswego, in each year, from 1836 to 1862, both iTiclusive. 



YearE. 



Valuo. Baffolo. Oswego, 



Total. 



Yalue. 



2836 — 
1837 -. 
1838 -. 
1839 -- 

1840 „, 

1841 ... 
1642.-. 
1613 ». 
1844... 
1845 „, 
1846 -- 
1847.,. 
1848.., 
1849.,- 
1650.,. 
1851.,- 
1832.,, 
1863... 
1854... 
1S56... 

1856 — 

1857 -. 

1858 — 
1859... 
I860,., 

IS6I,„. 



Per lb. 
$0 I2i 

m 

15 
16 
18 
15 

m 
m 

m 

174 

18 
18 
16 
13 
16 

la 

18 
19 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 



Tans. 
31^ 874 
22,2:10 
32,087 
29,609 
18,863 
25,551 
20,525 
32, 708 
32,767 
37,713 
44,467 
57,290 
64, 428 
68, 020 
79,405 
99,916 
143,767 
163, 192 
167,550 
145,530 
114,696 
74,733 
47,350 
72,767 
72,030 

a5,in8 X 



T(m9. 

8,019 

3,061 

2,542 

4,498 

3, 192 

5,469 

3,536 

4,537 

9,648 

11,905 

18,540 

18,843 

20, 444 

20,267 

35,091 

74,981 

76,012 

96,560 

64,329 

74,936 

68,817 

43,393 

29,540 

26,109 

47,652 

17,184 



Tons. 

38,8D3 

25,291 

34,620 

34,197 

22,050 

31,040 

24,063 

37,335 

42,415 

40,618 

58,330 

75,830 

84,872 

88,315 

144,496 

174,899 

219,799 

261,752 

23J,879 

220, 46G 

183,513 

118,126 

76,890 

98,876 

119,662 

52,462 

1^,QS9 



19,723, 2S0 

6,;^2,7ri0 

6,657,^0 

10,i^9,l0l1 

7,057,600 

11,174,400 

7,218,900 

13,067,250 

14,485,250 

17,366,300 

20,415,506 

27,^4^8, eoa 

30,553,920 
31,793,400 
41,2I8,5tiO 
62,963,640 
79,127,640 
94,230,720 
83,476,440 
79,367,760 
66,064,680 
42,525,360 
27,680,400 
35,59:^,360 
43,C©5,520- 
18,^6,3^0 
25,574,040 
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Statement of the estimated value of property coming Jrom, and merchandise 
going to, other States than New York, hy way of Bvffalo, Black Rocky Ton- 
awanda, and Oswego, Jrom 1836 to 1862, both inclusive. 



Tears, 



Products 
commg from. 



going to. 



Totol. 



1837., 
1638.- 

1840.. 



l84l-<- - -— . 

1849 «.-. ,,. 

1843------ .,-.,- 

1844-,- 

1845 

1846 -- .-..- 

1847 --. 

I84S .- 

1849 „ 

1850, TonawHDda mclude^K 

1851 -- 

1852. .- 

iaS3--.,,-. -. 

Ife4..-- - ..--,. 

1865 - 

1866.,... , 

1857 

1858 - 

1859 - 

I860- ,.. 

I861-. 

imt.,.^ - 



$5, 
4, 
6, 

7, 

7, 

11, 

IJ, 
15, 

14, 
30. 

27, 

y7, 

42, 

:^, 

43. 
3S, 
26, 
36, 
24, 
42, 
49, 
72, 



493, 
813, 
369, 
258, 
877, 
889, 
21 5j 
937, 
875, 

im, 

471, 
666, 
245, 
7ia, 
539, 
007, 
041, 
367, 
346, 
555, 
043, 
466, 
182, 
42d, 
915, 
405, 
131, 



B16 
626 
645 
968 
358 
273 
SOS 
943 
558 
2^9 
9:^9 
324 
3G3 
796 
G05 
142 
380 
5C4 
283 
243 
813 
121 
405 
412 
U46 
375 
136 



{0, 723, 250 
6,322,750 
8,657,250 
10,259,100 
7,i)57,CtJ0 
11,174,400 
7,218,900 
13,007,25^) 
14,844,250 
17,366,300 
20,415,500 
27,29ri,miO 
30,553,920 
31,79:j^4a0 
41,272,491 
63,659,440 
79,127,640 
94,2:W,720 
83,476,440 
79,879,080 
66,064,680 
42,5r>5,:i60 
29,89l,06;i 
35,595,360 
45,154,114 
18,88*5,320 
25,574,040 



$15,217,066 
11.136,;*76 
15,0!a6,896 
17,518,068 
14,934,056 
23,i.'0:i,G73 
lU,434,7f)e 
25,005,193 
27,720,808 
31,520,539 
40,81^,439 
59,005,124 
53,791^273 
5d,5t»7,l96 
66,8I2,1>96 
90,660,583 
110,109,020 
130,589,284 
12;!, 833, 723 
123,434,923 
104,108,493 
63,991,481 
60,073,463 
00,923,773. 
98,009,160 
68,291,695 
97,705,176 
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COMMERCE OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 



Since the era of gold ^iscQveiy in tbe mountain ranges which girdle the 
whole Pacific coast, the United States, England, and Rnssia have made nearly 
cqnal advances in colonization in that quarter of the world. England is firmly 
planted in the Australian colonies and British Columbia ; Russia has annexed 
Manchooria ^nd the island of Saghalien, which, with her possessions in America, 
almost constitute a dominion of the North Pacific ocean ; California asd Oreg<»i, 
with the settlements converging to the harbors of San Francisco and Pnget's 
sound, have become an important section of the United States ; and France 
probably finds a motive for Mexican intervention in the circumstance that her 
power in the New Pacific World is limited to the Society Islands and the recent 
successful crusade in Cochin China. 

A review of these results of Pacific colonization will be the best illustration 
of existing and prospective commerce. 

THB AUSTRALIAN COLONIES OF ENGLAND. 

The statistics of the Australian colony of Victoria and of the State oi Cali- 
fornia present many analogies. 

At the commencement of the golden era in Victoria, 1851, the wool-created 
colony of Victoria contained 77,345 people who owned 6,032,783 sheep, 378,806 
head of cattle, and 21,219 horses, and me wool-created city of Melbourne had a 
population of 25,000 souls. In eleven years the population of Victoria, under 
the gold impulse, has increased to 550,000 ; the average exports and imports 
are, respectively, d£ 12,000,000, and the population of tne city and suburbs of 
Melbourne has increased to 138,000. 

In 1849 California had a population not exceeding 75,000 ; its industry and 
production were pastoral, the chief export being the hides of cs^ttle ; and San 
Francisco was an insignificant seaport. In 1864 the population of California 
and its colony, the Territory of Nevada, cannot be less than 500,000, and the 
average exports and imports are, respectively, $55,000,000 per annum. 

The average annual exports of treasure from Victoria and California since 
1854 have closely approximated, being nearly $40,000,000 annually. In both 
countries the aggregates have decreased with the diversion of labor to agricul- 
ture and manufactures. In Victoria, the culminating point was in 1856, when 
the export of gold was 2,985,696 ounces, of the value of 0612,000,000 ; and the 
least export has been during 1863, viz., 1,634,377 ounces, of the value of 
c£6,537,508. In CaHfomia, the greatest annual export was, in 1853, $57,331,034, 
while, for the last two years, California alone has not exported more than 
$35,000,000 per annum. 

The entire gold product of Australia and New Zealand stood, in 1862, aa 
follows : 

Victoria 1,711,508 ounces.^ 

New South Wales 584,519 ounces.' 

New Zealand 445,902 ounces. 



2,741,929 ounces. 
Or nearly as much as Victoria alone produced in 1856. So with California. 
When credited with the production of Nevada, Oregon and British Columbia, 
wbicb tbe coarse of trade brings to California for exportation to different parts 
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of the world, the aggregate retains and even exceeds the amount rfscorded in 
1S53 ; but Galifomia, like Victoria, has found more productive industries than 
gold mining. 

Both countries now produce an immense number of consumable articles 
which they used formerly to import and pay for with gold. A summary of 
these new sources of value in Victoria is compiled from the London Statistical 
Journal, for December, 1868. In 1856, the year of the greatest production of 
gold, the colony had only 115,135 acres in ciutivation; in 1862, 540,000 acres. 
The crop of wheat has increased from 1,148,011 bushels in 1856, to 4,152,000 
bushels in 1862, with a saving of 60 per cent, in price. Oats increased from 
614,679 to 2,633,692 bushels, with a gam in reduction of price of de400,000. 
The same comparison extends to all agricultural productions — the local supply 
now effecting a saving of gold export in lesser articles of o£5,000,000. 

Great changes may be anticipated from the success of the vine and tobacco 
cultivation. In 1843 four acres were planted by a Swiss vigneron, near Gee-^ 
long. In 1862 there were 1,464 acres planted with 3,818,335 vines, (one«half 
only in bearing condition,) from which 16,972 cwt. of grapes were sold, and 
47,568 gallons of wine manufactured. In 1862, 220 acres were planted to 
tobacco, yielding 2,552 cwt. 

The successful manufactures of Victoria are machinery for mines, carriages, 
refined sugar, spirits, woollens, ale, furniture, soap, candles, biscuits, brick and 
tiles, cement and lime, leather, hats and caps, iron rolling mills, jewelry, paper 
bags and pasteboard boxes for tradesmen. 

The bank circulation for 1862 was ^1,605,253. 

In railroad construction Victoria is in advance of Galifomia. At the close 
of 1863 the colony had 351 miles of railroad in operation, constructed by the 
government, and yielding a revenue of <3C433,615, against <£297,949 in 1862, 
when the total mileage in operation was only 220 miles. Mr. H. S. Chapman,' 
of Melbourne, one year ago, (in January, 1863,) wrote as follows on this inter- 
esting subject (see London Statistical Journal for 1863, p. 439 :) ** In the early 
part of 1862, the railway from Geelong to Ballarat was opened, but the double 
line not being completed, the department was not in a condition to carry goods 
to any extent. In October the Melbourne and Murray River line was opened 
to Sandhurst. The distance of the two is, in round numbers, 200 miles. There 
are also short railways having their termini at, and radiating from, Melbourne, 
constructed by four distinct companies. These connect ^he surrounding sub- 
urbs with the city, and are of great convenience to the iflhabitants; but it is 
only one of these (that which connects Hudson's Bay with'^he metropolis) 
which is of great importance. The total extent of railways in operation is 221 
miles, [351 in January, 1864.] The government has in its hands the means of 
completing the northern line to Echuca, on the banks of the Murray, where the 
Gamtaspe empties itself into that river. The embouchure of the Goulboume is 
only a little to the eastward. This line measures a trifle over fifty miles. 
These government lines have been constructed with borrowed money, as every- 
body knows, 067,000,000 raised in England, ,£1,000,000 raised in Victoria. 
There was a premium of d£385,000, and they would have been constructed for 
some hundreds of thousands less than the original estimates had not the gov- 
ernment obtained the sanction of the legislature to purchase the Geelong line 
of a private company, which, with the repairs to that line, will require about 
c£300,000, or perhaps oC400,000 in addition. This the government have author- 
ity to raise in the colony. Upon these loans the annual charge is half a million. 
It is not easy as yet to ascertain what the net revenue from the government lines 
will be. They are scarcely yet in a condition to do all the work they will ulti- 
mately be capable of, and undoubtedly the revenue will be greatly increased when 
the line is open to £chuca. The revenue at present is <£45,000 per month, and 
is increasing. This will- give <£540,00Q for. the year. The w.ortliii^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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are ponghlj estimated at one-balf, but I am informed tbey will not exceed, ismd 
will probably be kept below, «3£250,000. In round numbers we may call tbe 
net revenue de300,000 for the year 1863, [it was de433,615,] to go towards the 
payment of the interest which is charged on the consolidated revenue. Tbis 
net revenue is 3f per cent, on the capitaL I do not think there can be any 
reasonable doubt that in two or three years the net revenue will be worked up 
to the interest, or 6 per cent. I am not, however, upon conjecture or specula- 
tion, but upon the facts as I find them : and the fact with which I am now to 
deal is a deficiency of ^200,000, which the people of the colony now have to 
meet by taxation. Not that we should care to be taxed less if that were not 
the case, but we should have <£200,000 more to expend on other improvements. 
Is that <£200,000 a loss to the community ? I answer it is not. It is in the 
nature of a guarantee premium, to secure the great economical gain to the coun* 
try from the cheapness of transport generated by these railways. There is no 
country in the world which has illustrated, and still illustrates, this so perfectly 
as Victoria. Our existence has been of such short duration, and our progress 
so rapid, that everything may be said to have passed before the eyes of every- 
body. We can all recollect our roads in the condition in which General Wade 
is said to have found them in the north of England. In 1852~'53 we saw these 
roads " before they were made " — 1854-'58 was the era of macadamization — 
1859~'62 that of railways. The revolution from the second to the third period 
was not so marked as from the first to the second. More than (£100 per ton 
has been paid for the carriage of goods to Bendigo ; c£40 and o£50 was not 
tmcommou. As MacAdam moved, Melbourne cartage got down to (£18, then 
to (£12, aud latterly to (£5 and (£6 per ton. We now think that enormous. 
The government charge is 50s. to Sandhurst, and 42#. to Ballarat, and in pro- 
portion for shorter distances, and the public are actually agitating for reduced 
rates. At present I have not data to make an exact calculation of the gain, 
but I can make one which will certainly be on the safe side. At present, as I 
have said, the goods traffic is in its infancy; but if we take the twelve months 
at no more than the first two months, the number of tons conveyed will be, on 
the Sandhurst line, 128,073; on the Ballarat line, 72,840; on both, 200,913. 
Deducting one-third for short distances, it is equal to 134,000 tons carried liie 
whole way. In 1860 the winter rate of cartage to Bendigo was d£6 10s», &q 
summer rate <£5 10^.; mean rate <£G per ton, and even then the carriers had 
the benefit of twc^tv miles of railway. In 1861 the winter rate was <£5, th0 
summer rate <£:^d«.;^mean, <£4 12s. 6d, This makes an average saving of <£2 
6#. 6^2. per ton, or a total of (£311,550 gain, against the revenue deficiency of 
(£200,000. In this calculation nothing is allowed for the superior condition 6f 
the goods when delivered, nothing for time, nothing for the absence of depre- 
dation, which used to be considerable ; nothing for passengers and their conve- 
nience; and nothing for the revenue of the Echuca line, when completed, for 
the .£200,000 is charged on the whole. Taking all these into account, I do not 
doubt that the economical advantage distributed over the whole country is at 
least half a million, secured at a guarantee or insurance charge of <£200,000; 
and as the charge is not subject to increase, but miay be reduced as the traffic 
extends, the advantage must be deemed progressive. The Echuca Hne will 
add a fourth to the length of the lines, and ought, consequently, to add one- 
fourth to the net revenue; that will reduce the deficiency to (£125,000; but it 
will also add one-fourth to the sum of economical advantages. Englishmen, 
who only know the change from our four-horse coaches, so splendidly appointed 
and worked, to the railway, can form no conception of the revolution which we 
hdve experienced. It is a change from misery to comfort— a sudden jtunp 
from the eighteenth to the middle of the Nineteenth century.** 

This extract is given without paraphrase, on account of its suggestiveness in re- 
gard to the indispensable internal improvements of mining districts. California 
has recently opened fifty miles of railroad eastward of Son Francisco. 
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The leading statistics of the Australian group of English colonies are as follows: 



CoIoiiieB, &e. 


Area, iqnare 
mUes. 


Population ac- 

cordiogto 
latest return. 


ReTenne railed 

intbe 
eolonj In IMO. 


GOMXERCZ IN 18G0L 




Value of im- 
port!. 


Yalne of ex- 
port.. 


New South Wales.... 
Victoria 


323,437 
86,831 
678,000 
383,:i28 
978,000 
26,215 
106,259 


365,635 

548,944 
56,000 

126,830 
15,691 
90,211 

155,070 


£1,309,000 
3,039,000 
179,000 
439,000 
61,000 
268,000 
465,000 


£7,519,000 

15,094,000 

742,000 

1,640,000 

109,000 

1,006,000 

1,548,000 


£5,072,000 
12, 963, 000 


Queensland 


710,000 

1,784,000 

89,000 

1,025,000 

589,000 


South Australia 

Western Australia 

Xasmania ...... ...... 


New Zealand. 








2,582,070 


1,358,381 


5.760,000 


27,718,000 


22,232,000 



The revenae of Victoria since 1860 has heen nearly c£3,000,000. In 1863 
it was reduced to dC2, 722,299, but will reach the former point in 1864. The 
sources of the revenue for the year ending with December, 1863» arc thus pre- 
sented by the Melbourne Argus of January 25, 1864 : 

J^_(]|ug|;oni8 : ^^ ^ tanpoit Berenne fbr IBSH, 

Spirits lOi. per gallon. 06494,045 

Wine 3*. per gallon. 44,073 

Beer 6^. per gallon. 53,537 

Tobacco, manufactured 2s. per pound. > . ^g^ qoa 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 1*. per pound. J u»o^u 

Cigars i. 5s. per pound. 10,118 

Tea 6<2. per pound. 92,780 

Sugar 6*. per cwt. 118,736 

Coffee 2^. per pound. 11,918 

Opium lOs.' per pound. 23,644 

Sice 2s. per cwt. 15,560 

Dried fruits 10*. per cwt. 16,63J3 

Hops 2i. per pound. 5,5S5 

Halt 6<2. per bushel. 8,445 

Sheepwash tobacco ' 3c{. per pound. 5,21$ 

Begistration fees, ("unit of entry") 2 J. per package. 28,026 

Total from eustoma ^^.. ...-—*• • • 1,048,586 

- 11. — ^Excise: — ^ 

Sj^rits distilled hi Victoria <£6,181 

Publicans' licenses 54,625 

Spirit merchants' licenses / •.«•.. 14,128 

Auctioneers' licenses. . « 4,350 

Brewera 978 

All other licenses •••... 9,144 

Total from excise 89,403 

111.— Income from public works : 

lUilways.,^. ^433.615 

Electric telegraph 24,22^ 

Total from public works. • . . • , . 457,837 
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, IV.— Territorials- 
Sales and leases of lands, miners' rights, &c <£750,603 

Export inty on gold, 1<. 6£2. per oz 121,508 

Total territorial 872,111 

- v.— Post office c£117.664 

VI. — Ports and harbors : 

Tonnage, pilotage, &c <£20,45d 

VII. — ^Miscellaneons : 

Fees, fines, and forfeitures, &c. . . • <£116,24i) 

Grand total <€2,722,299 



The expenditure of Victoria covers the whole field of what in the United 
States is divided into national and state expenditure. . Taxation of the entire 
population of the United States in equal measure would produce a revenue of 
$800,000,000. 

Hittell, in his Resources of California, (1862,) estimates that the Inhabitantls 
of Nevada, Oregon, Washington, the western part of New Mexico, (now orgait- 
ised as Arizona,) the northwestern part of Mexico, British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver's island, and the Hawaiian islands, are an aggregate population of 1,700 J|00f 
and destined to an identity of commercial interests. 

, San Francisco and California hold the same relation to this Pacific populiftioii 
which Melbourne and Victoria bear to the 1,400,000 inhabitants of Uie Axuh 
tralian group of English colonies. Omitting further comparative statements* it 
is now proposed to exhibit the present nature and relations of the Pacific trade 
which concentrates at the city of San Francisco. This will be done chiefly by 
compilations from the San Francisco Mercantile Gazette, showing the transac- 
tions and situation of 1863. 



TETE TRADE OF SAN FBANCISCO. 



The following table shows the destination and value of exports from San 
Francisco, exclusive of the precious metals, during the past three years : 



To— 



186T. 



1962, 



1SG3. 



New York* , 

Boston. ,,,,*. 

Great BrUaiD... .. 

Australii) 

Britlih Columlt'iA. 
Mexico ,,...... - . 

Peru .--- 

Chitia - 

Haw&iian ii^Iande. 

JaiHm .->. > 

Odiercoimlrkfl>.. 



$1,605,034 

98,345 

2,838,004 

1,056,401 

]J77,J5^ 

I63,2t>4 
711,841 

288,677 

15,577 

83B,647 



12,245,633 

J, 192,489 

1,355,217 

332,335 

S; 195, 903 

1,014,639 

S71,25l 

723,229 

2113,370 

2], 598 

920,630 



t2,7:M,435 
1,505,690 
1,697,822 

487,685 
1,746,801 
1,619,65® 

216,206 
1,246,254 

357,389 
43,901 

920,584 



9i 888, 072 



10,505,294 



12,877,399 
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ThU table indudes the productions of Oregon, British Columbia, and north- 
ern Mexico, as well as of California. 

The Gazette adds the following comparative statement of the value of differ- 
ent articles of Califomia produce exported during the past three years : 



Articles. 



1861. 



1862. 



1863. 



Barl07 

Beans 

Bones* 

Branl 

Bread 

Copper ore 

Fish. 

Flour 

Glue 

Har...- 

Hides 

Horns 

Leather 

Lime 

Lumber 

Mustard seed 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Quicksilver 

Skins 

Silver ores 

TalloT^.A 

Wheat 

Wme 

Wo<^ 

Sandries of manufacture 
Sundries of agriculturo. . 



(36i;452 


1131,282 


10,214 


40,599 


1,984 


5,400 


1, 131 


3,061 


64,892 


69,805 


135,240 


370,200 


21,828 


21,868 


858,425 


688,234 


7,320 


1,240 


4,683 


10,998 


444,995 


947,253 


2,350 


2,484 


3,605 


11,040 


357 


968 


69,931 


149,560 


1,857 


2,417 


156,879 


72,045 


23,016 


12,936 


1,079,850 


1,138,961 


36,652 


25,011 


211,345 


34,740 


35,658 


37,740 


^'^^'•SJl 


1,372,572 


8,000 


25,836 


519,577 


1,009,194 


27,145 


23,843 


4,936 


2,496 



(65,014 

n»608 

171 

1,871 

65,290 

719,300 

11,285 

767,270 

930 

11,914 

924,567 

1,807 

3,773 

2,463 

123,084 

11,230 

130,602 

21,828 

1,073,098 

56,336 

118,109 

80,170 

1,754,116 

80,141 

1,119,098 

45,565 

7,637 



6,795,758 



6^211,788 



7,206,289 



The destinations of these Califomia products were classified as follows : 



To— 



1861. 



1862. 



1863. 



New York and Boston 

Great Britain. 

Australia..* 

China 

Mezico. 

Peru 

Hawaiian Islands 

British Columbia 

Qther islands 

Total 



$1,283,.*»1 
2,744,537 

1,078,118 
566,860 
453,953 
158,774 
42,527 
71,315 
396,283 



12,465,831 
1,296,889 
287,975 
589,907 
539,927 
216,276 
47,135 
373,611 
394,237 



6,795,758 



6,211,788 



$2,879,897 

1,620,812 

398,018 

1,010,931 

560,312 

162, 0d4 

66,930 

260,746 

249,449 



7,208. 2e|> 
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Inclnding exports of tewetue, the entire exports of Oalifomia prodactions 
daring tbree yearSi maj be classified as follows : 



1861. 



1862. 



1863. 



Products of the mine. . - - 
Products of agriculture . 

Products of the herd 

Products of the forest. . . 

Pinoducts of the sea 

Products of manufacture 
Piroducts of the vine 

Total 



$42,103,193 

3,265,471 

1,041,217 

69,931 

21,828 

962,876 

8,000 



144,105,662 

1,645,350 

2,027,082 

149,560 

21,868 

798, 191 

25,836 



$47,062,398 

2,013,975 

2,182,155 

134«0dB 

11,285 

873,8^ 

81,496 



47,472,217 



48,773,549 



53,280,209 



The following table shows the value and destination of treasure shipmeBts 
from San Francisco during the years 1S54 to 1863 : 



Years, 


porta* 


TaKti£:lMid. 


To China, 


ToFanur 
ma. 


To otter 
countries. 


Total 


1854...,,.-. 


(40,G3;],I66 


13,781,060 


j965,8t?7 


$204,592 


$560,903 


$52,045,630 


1855,— .-- 


3b,7aU,5t54 


5, I8ii, 156 


880,675 


230,207 


128, 129 


45,101,731 


1856 


39.a95,*i94 


8,666,289 


l,30e,e52 


258,268 


573,732 


50,ti97,434 


1^7 


35,531,778 


9,347,743 


2,993,264 


410,929 


692,978 


48,976,697 


1858- 


35,891,-236 


9,265,739 


1,910,007 


299,265 


175,779 


47,548,026 


1II59„.,,,- 


4U, 146, 437 


3,9JU,930 


3,100,750 


279,949 


202,390 


47,040,46r2 


I860,- 


3D,7i9,ii% 


S, 672, 036 


3,374,080 


300,819 


258,185 


42,325,910 


Ml 


3L>,i>28,(lll 


4,061,779 


3,541,-279 


349,709 


95,9^iO 


40,076,758 


1963 


26,194,035 


1^,950,140 


2,6eu,754 


, 434,506 


322,324 


42,561,701 


1803 


10,389,330 


28,467,5255 


4,206,370 


^,503,296 


505,667 


40,071,920 


TqM„„. 


^41,659,147 


88,306,054 


24,057,524 


5,267,6052 


3,516,010 


463,706,338 



The importSi answering to these exports^ are» in some measure, indicated hy 
the following statement of the tonnage which arrived at San Franeisoo during 
the j«ar 1863 : 



From— 



No. of 
vessels. 



Tons. 



Domestic Atlantic ports, 
Domestic Pacific ports . . 

Gieat Britain 

Panama, New Granada. 

Fianee 

Hamburg 

Australia 

China 

JupaB.... 

Mimma 

Calcutta 

Java. 

Malaga 

^io Janeiro 

ChUi 

Ifeni. , 

Mejdcan porta 



102 

1,414 

30 

39 

13 

11 

28 

44 

3 

7 

-^^ 3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

11 



114„3aB 

253^017 

22,827 

84,871 

5,628 

4,116 

13,9£2 

32,^ 

5,752 

^ 1,335 

981 

296 

1,034 

1,751 

2,977 

.26^845 
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From — 




Tons. 



West Indies 

British Columbia 

Hawaiian Islands 

Society Islands 

Central America 

Bussian Possessions, northwest coast, 

Bussian Possessions, Asia 

Whaling voyages 

Total arrivals 



800 
46,605 
6,520 
2,176 
3,771 
3,146 

4,504 



641,393 



Recapitulation for the year 186S. 





No. of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


AmArioAn vAURAlfi fl.rriv«»fl frnrn dnmAfltin nortft 


1,516 

238 

12 

1 

132 


367,980 

214,656 

4,304 

200 


. AmAricAii yraHels arriv4'>d from foreipni norts ..i-^.-r-r-.ir..,-^..*., ..,,-. 


.A nriAriojui varaaIh arrived from whalmcr vovac^s ................. .... 


Foreifim vessels arrived from whalinflr vovaires 


■ Foreiem vessels arrived from foreifirn norts ...................... 


54,254 




Total 


1,899 


641,393 





By a return from the Register's office of the Treasury Department, the total 
Ta]ae of foreign imports at San Francisco for the year ending June 30, 1863, 
was as follows : In American vessels, $7,348,969 ; in foreign vessels, $3,333, 173 ; 
total, $10,682,142. To which add for the third quarter of 1863, in American 
yesscls, $1,937,441; in foreign vessels, $750,956; making an aggregate for the 
period of fifteen months ending September 30, 1863, of $13,370,539. Daring 
the same period of fifteen months the value of fi>reign imports to Oregon aire 
stated on the same authority at $79,764. There is no return from Paget's Sotmd 
district, though estimated to import at least $100,000 yearly. These custom- 
bouse returns indicate an annual importation on the Pacific coast of $10,826,957. 

The present tendencies of the Pacific trade in regard to different countries 
are worthy of observation. 

To New York and Boston the leading articles of export are hides, wool, and 
^en copper: 



Articles. 



1860. 



1861. 



.1863. 



Copper ore sks. 

Hides - No. 

Wool bales. 



200,116 
11,767 



11,155 

177,998 

14,791 



72,938 

315,751 

21,911 



109,470 

308, ito 

16,€t8 



The exportation of wheat, which in 1860 was 203,528 bags, fell to 19,288 
in 1861, and is not reported for the last two years. 

To Great Britain Uie exports from California chiefly consist of wheat mid 
flour, as follows : 
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Articled. 




1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


Flour 

Wheat 




barrels. 

bags. 


36,375 
458,495 


70,945 
1,082,664 


8,582 
590,485 


12,200 
844,022 



To the Sandwich Islands and Mexico, lumber is the leading export, aimonnt- 
jmg in 1863 to 772,794 feet for the Sandwich Islands, and 1,1^2,380 feet for 
Mexico. 

The export of lumber to Pern reached 1,936,156 feet in 1862, and 890,009 . 
feet in 1863. 

China is also a considerable market for the lumber of the Pacific ^oast, re- 
ceiving 2,659,190 feet in 1862, and 2,709,733 feet in 1863. The San Fran- 
cisco Mercantile Gazette of January 12 remarks : " The -shipments of Califor- 
nia products to China during the year just ended have been very much greater 
than ever before. Flour, wheat, Ijimber, bacon, butter, cheese, bird, wine, veg- 
etables, &c., have all been sent forward in quantities that indicate a rapidfy 
expanding market. The people of that country who have lived among us 
these many years, much to the disgust of certain political classes, and in spite 
of the most determined efforts to drive them away, have done us a CTeat service 
in teaching their countrymen at home the use and value of our products, and ii^ 
overcoming their ancient prejudices against 'barbarian' diet. The trade re- 
quires judicious management, and is in good hands. We regard its present 
aspect as perhaps the most important feature in our outward commerce which 
the past year has developed. Its progress may be comparatively slow for some 
time to come, and may yet undergo many vicissitudes ; but once fairly inaugu- 
rated, as indeed it now seems to be, the wants of a population almost illimitable 
give assurance of a market for any surplus we may have to spare at prices rea- 
sonably remunerative." 

To Austredia and New Zealand the leading export is lumber ; the former 
demand for breadstnffs being much below the exportation of 1861. 

The East Indies send to California coffee, sugar, rice, hemp, spices, &c., but 
take little in return except gold and silver. 

The exports of California produce to British Columbia, New Granada, Chili, 
Society Islands, Manilla, Japan, France, Cape of Good Hope, Central America, 
and Bussian possessions, are reported by the San Francisco Gazette as follows : 



Articles. 



1860. 



1861. 



1862. 



1863. 



Barley bags. 

Beans bags. 

Bran tons. 

Bran bags. 

Buckwheat... ba^s. 

Bread/. bols. 

Bread cwt. 

Bread packages. 

Brooms dozen. 

Flour bbls. 

Furs packages. 

Hay bales. 

Hide cuttings packages. 

Horns No. 

Leather packa^. 

Lumber— boards feet. 

boards bundles and packages. 

shingles Wo. 



99,243 
291 



5,806 



205 
1,753 



33,577 
'"7,"3i8 



61 

1,740,575 

1,426 

490,000 



92,814 

4,883 
25 

1,098 
36 
58 

1,513 



39,034 
8,960 



362 
21,480 



5,762 

75 

28 

1,044 

289 

518 

59,170 



3,002 

10 

5,400 

68 

1,531,505 

3,542 

216,000 



5,524 



,897,752 
704 

450,000 



27,303 
3,074 



3,709 



50 
2,327 

96 



57,634 
"'6,'i03 



67 

940,899 

366 
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Articles. 



1860. 



1881. 



1863. 



Lumber — shingles bundles. 

pickets No. 

pickets bundles. 

laths - No. 

Lime bbls. 

Oats bags. 

Potatoes bais. 

Quicksilver flasks. 

Salmon. .4 bbls. 

Salmon i cwts. 

Tallow packages. 

Wheat bags. 

Wool bales. 



411 

2,000 



5,000 
400 



220 
3,198 
6,351 
1,497 

236 



1,484 
37,357 



2,504 

4,935 

2,392 

73 

17 

327 

4,184 

3 



400 



1,000 
30 
7,78*5 
4,514 
2,240 

235 
6 

423 
6,118 

546 



310 

/ 6,483 

6,222 

702 

37 

60 

251 

27,297 



The table of treasure shipments indicates a great change of destination since 
1861. Then the shipments to our Atlantic cities reached $32,628,011, while 
during 1863 they amounted to only $10,389,330. The treasure shipments to 
England increased from $4,061,779 m 1861 to $28,467,256 in 1863. 

The attention to wool-growing on the Pacific coast during the last five or six 
years has resulted in a very rapid increase of the crop in California. In 1857 
the whole product of the State was only 1,000,000 pounds; now it is estimated 
at 7,600,000 pounds. The shipments of wool from San Franci^sco have been 
as follows for the last four years : 



1860. 



1861. 



1862. 



1863. 



To New York. 

To Boston... w 

To England 

To other countries. 



Bales, 
11,767 



315 



Bales, 

13,244 

1,547 

1,193 

3 



Bales. 
13,127 

8,784 

78 

626 



Bales, 
9,862 
6,216 
319 



Total. 



12,082 



15,987 



22,615 



16,396 



The export of the important article of quicksilver for the. past six years is 
shown by the following table : 



To— 



1858. 



1859, 



1860, 



1861. 1862. 



ISS3L 



Hew York and B<Jston. 

Gtreat Britain 

HexLco- . .^~*^.* 

Otuna. .,..,. 

Peru ,*>..--. 

Chili 

Contml Amenca ,..,.-., 

Japan 

Au^tmlia . . , ,^ , . . . 

Panama^. 

Vktoritt, V* L----- .., 



3,559 



250 



400 



12,901 
4,132 

2,000 
1,3IM 



103 

1»068 

571 

930 



3,886 

2,715 

750 

1,040 



JS6 



133 
19 



100 
J35 
327 



600 

2,5(J0 

12,061 

13,788 

2,804 

2,059 

IJO 

50 

1,050 

57 

116 



2,265 

1,500 

14,778 

8,7^25 

3,439 

1,746 

40 

:25 

800 

424 

5 



95 

1,062 

11,590 

8,869 

3,376 

500 

4U 



300 

120 

42 



Total ^hJcb. 



24,142 



3,399 



9,348 



35,995 



33,749 



26,014 
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The nuumfkctmes of Califonlia are miexp cc t edly i 
reduce imporudons. Cordage, eement, Uankets. wbite 
cIoUiB ana caMimeres* gimpowder, leather, malt liqiioff«» tar. i ^ 

paper, eoap, wine, are now manufactured with a dqgree of saeeeaa iriudi wOJ 
probablj control the home market. 

The California snppl j of coal, chiefl j £pom the Moanl DiaUo ■innn, is oi 
the increase, reaching 37,(MH) tons in 1863 ; but the ih ninil la bo great as to 
warrant ishipmenta from Vancoaver island, Bellingham Bay, and Chili, anl 
even from England and Aostralia. The monthlj eonamnption finm the I>bdib 
mines doring the last three months of l&d3 was fiillj 6,000 tona per month. 

The prodnct of gold and silver on the Pacific coast is estimated at $55,000,000 
fin- 1863, of which fiillj $7,000,000 was received from British Colnmbii. The 
total coinage at the San Francisco mint daring thejear 1863 was $20,251,417 97. 

It is contended bj the commercial journals of San Franciaeo that tlie cor 
rencj of California, which is mostljr coin, is mcMre ahondant in pn^ortioa to 
population and wealth than that of the Atlantic States. The Mercantile Ga- 
zette of February 12, 1864, represents the amount in cireulation €m the Pacific 
coast as $25,000,000 ; that the population of California with adjoining State (of 
Oregon) and Territories is 600,000, which gives forty-one doDus and sixty-six 
cents per capita. The total value of real and personal property on the Pae^ 
coast is estimated by the (razctte to be $340,000,000, of which $25,000,000 m 
abouf, seven per cenL The currency of the loyal States east of the moimtaiiis, 
notwithstanding its expansion to meet the exigencies of the nation, ia bdow 
those ratios to population and property. The population of the loyal States 
and of the insurrectionary districts which are held by the army (in June, 1864) 
is 24,000,000. If the currency was at the California standard--$41 per capita — t 
its aggregate would be $984,000,000, and a proportion of 7 per cent, open the 
total valuation of property would give an equal aggregate. 

VANCOUYBR'S island and BRITISH COLUMBIA. ^ 

Except Australia, British Columbia, and the islands adjacent to its coast, 
would be the only important colonial occupation of the Pacific coast by Oreat 
Britain — 3iauritius, Hong Kong, and Labuan having their chief significance in 
the convenience of the mercantile marine. The station of England on the 
northwest coast of North America will prove of great value in the fatore strug- 
gle for commercial, if not political, ascendancy in the Orient. 

The island of Vancouver, with its excellent harborage in Fuget's sound, is in 
tbc latitude, and is not unlike the climate, of Ireland. The coldest weather of 
the year is in December ; but little snow falls, disappearing usually in a few 
days. The frosts which precede and follow penetrate the soU but a few inches, 
and the lakes are covered with ice sufficiently strong to bear the skater only 
during a few weeks. The climate is mild and equable, but warmer in summer 
than in England. Cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs are seldom housed. Probably 
not more than half the surface of the island is adapted to agriculture, but the 
soil is of excellent quality, and all other conditions favorable. Wheat, oats, 
barley, hay, and vegetables are produced, and the almost evergreen turf is wdl 
suited to grazing. The section of country now in course of agricultural settle- 
ment is within sixty miles of Victoria, the leading town of ^e island, and is 
known as the district of Cowichan. The conditions on which land may be 
taken there, as elsewhere in Vancouver's island, are easy. A single man may 
pre-empt one hundred and fifty acres ; a married man, with his wifo in the 
colony, two hundred acres ; and for each child uhder ten years of age, ten acres 
additional. The government price for the land is one dollar an acre. K un- 
surveyed land be pre-empted, the settler has to pay for it when surveyed.^ If 
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Burvcyedi he has three years ia which to pay the purchase money. Another 
condition makes it incumbent on the pre-emptor to occupy and improve his 
claim. When two dollars an acre is expended in improvements the government 
will make a title ; but not so unless the settler has resided on his claim two 
years. 

Vancouver's island is the naval station of England in the North Pacific. The 
harbor of Esquimalt, three miles from Victoria, and near the Straits of San Juan, 
is a magnificent haven, fit to shelter a whole navy in safety. The forests of the 
island are an inexhaustible resource for ship-building, while the coal mines at 
Nanaimo, sixty miles from Victoria, on the sneltered navigation of the Gulf of 
Georgia, are of the best possible quality — ^bituminous and extensive. The seams 
now worked at Nanaimo are, respectively, three feet ten inches, five feet, and 
two feet five inches, and have been traced to the northwest extremity of the 
island, where Johnson's straits furnish excellent land-locked harbors. Up to 
1858 the Hudson Bay Company had, in nine years, taken 63,000 tons ; hut, 
during 1863, 22,000 tons have been exported to San Francisco alone, where it 
found a remunerative sale, though the price at the pit-mouth is six dollars ,per 
ton. Behind Nanaimo a remarkable natural cleft known a^ Albeoni canal 
leads into Barclay sound, where a London firm have established saw-mills, 
which, during nine months of 1863, cut and exported 15,000,000 superficial feet 
of the finest planking from the Douglas and other pines. These details of the 
coal and lumber trade indicate the great advantages of Vancouver for the con- 
struction, repair, and coaling of vessels. 

Northward of Puget's sound the coast of British Columbia is so broken with 
fiords or inlets, and sheltered by islands, as to present the greatest possible 
advantages for fisheries and a coasting trade. The salmon, herring, and other 
fisheries of this region will equal those of Norway. 

British Columbia, in respect to capacity for agriculture, may be compared 
with Scotland, while its mineral resources are destined to a development fully 
equal to the gold product of the colony of Victoria. 

The progress of the colony of British Columbia, during the first four years of 
its organization, will be illustrated by a statement of revenue which is raised 
almost entirely by customs duties levied at New Westminster, or the mouth of 
Frazer river, and by a mining license of twenty shillings per year for each man. 
Inuring the first year of the existence of British Columbia as a colony — that is, 
to the 31st of December, 1859 — ^the customs duties amounted to d618,464, the 
receipts from other sources being quite trifling. In the succeeding year, 1860, 
the customs receipts reached 0630,416, and those from other sources, such as 
land sales, port and harbor duties, licenses, &c., nearly <3e23,000 more. In 1861 
the receipts from customs were»c€41,177; from other sources, o£38,192. In 
1862 the customs receipts were estimated by Governor Douglas at c£58,980 ; 
other sources, de47,050. One-third of the gross' revenue is devoted to the con- 
struction of roads and bridges, which are objects of first necessity in a rugged 
mining country. By the improvenaent of the roads from the mouth of the Frazer 
river to stations three hundred miles distant, the cost of transport has been 
reduced to about twenty shillings a ton, which is 300 per cent, less than in 1860. 

The land system of British Columbia is identical with that of Vancouver's 
island, the price of land being is. 2d, per acre on easy terms of payment. 

The mineral wealth of British Columbia, especially the interior district called 
Cariboo, which parts the waters of the Columlbia, Frazer, Saskatchewan, Atha- 
bas<!a, and Peace rivers to every point of the compass, has lately been attested 
by papers read at the London Geographical Society, and is confirmed by the 
returns of treasure exports at New Westminster and Victoria. 

Allen Francis, esq., United States consul at Victoria, Vancouver's island, 
states that the export of gold from that port during the year 1863, as obtained 
from reliable sources, amounted to $2,935,170 16, and he OQm^KL<»«^ ^SdaS^ «s>. 
Ex. Doc 55 13 
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eqnal amonnt has been taken away in private hands, or about $6,000,000 as 
the total export. 

Mr. Francis communicates the following statistical tables : 

Table of imparts to Victoria, Vancouver's Island, Jor the years 1861, 1862, and 

1863. . . 





1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


From San Francisco. .......................... 


11,288,359 
228,350 
216,603 


$2,345,066 

224,793 

75,370 


$1,880,117 
242,781 
108,603 


From Waskington Territory and Puget's sound.. . 
From Oresron. ...... ...... .... .... .... .... _..- 




Total 


1,733,212 


2,645,229 


2,230,501 




From England ................................ 


516,041 
54,382 
31,454 


694,278 
112, 108 
32,424 
22,268 
32,170 
17,000 


1,432,521 

113,486 

65,870 

45,434 


From Sandwich islands 


From British Columbia 


Fi om China .................................. 


From Melbourne .............................. 




From Valparaiso ......................... .... 












Total 


601,877 


910,248 


1,657,311 





Statement of exports from the port of Victoria, Vancouver's Island, during the 
six months endiTig December 31, 1863. 



To what place. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


San Francisco. ...... .... 


$20,673 

5,970 

945 


$25,015 

6,804 

1,727 

349 


$16,650 

6,187 

637 


$28,112 

8,863 
4,208 


$23,217 
o, yoo 
2,586 


$25,456 

10,412 

361 


$139, li» 

42,024 

10,464 

349 


Port AnfrnlnA 


Astoria 


New York 
















Total 


27,588 


33,895 


23,474 


40,983 


29,791 


36,229 


191,960 





Statement of the export of gold from Victoria, Vancouver's Island^from 1858 

to 1863, inclusive^ 

1858. Wells, Fargo & Co $337,765 17 

1859. Wells, Fargo & Co 823,488 41 

1860. Wells, Fargo & Co 1,:898,466 00 

1861. Wells, Fargo & Co ., 1,340,395 72 

1862. Wells, Fargo & Co 1,573,096 J6 

1863. Wells, Fargo & Co 1,373,443 39 

McDonald & Co. from 1858 to 3l8t December, 1861.. . 1,207,656 00 

1862. Not indoded in Wells, Fargo & Co.'s statement 335,379 00 

1863. Bank of British North America ^ 585,617 85* 

1863. Bank of British Columbia 824,876 92 

Hudson Bay Company and others fix)m 1858 to 1863, in- 

clttsiye, approximate 500,000 00 

10,200,184 64 
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Shipment of gold by express and on freight during the year 

1863 $2,935,170 1 6 



Same for the year 1862 $2,167,183 18 



Slatem€nt dfthe tonnage of shipping entered and cleared at Victoria, Vancou 
ver*s Island, Jrom 1st July lo 31*/ December, 1863, 



Nationality. 


Tonningd entered. 


No. crew. 


Tonnage cleared. 


No. crew. 


American ••••••••.•••• • 


47,075 
43,800 


2,412 
1,516 


46,067 
47,048 


2,344 


foreign.--- •• ...•••••. 


1,711 







RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

In 1858, before the English and French fleet had reached the Pei Ho, the 
Russians appropriated the best results of the campaign. In May of that year 
General Mouravieff concluded a convention at Algoor with the Chinese author- 
ities, which enlarged Siberia almost to the absorption of Manchooria — securing 
to Russia a region abounding with the elements of commerce. Along the 
Amoor river, fed by numerous navigable tributaries and capacious enough to 
admit steam vessels two thousand miles from its mouth, the Russo-Ghinese 
treaty fixed the dividing line of the two empires, only varying from its channel 
by a line running to the tide-waters of the Pacific at a point which gives to 
Russia the best harbors on the sea of Japan. The territory thus acquired can 
hardly be estimated under three hundred thousand square miles, rich in the 
products of the forest and in mineral wealth. In securing Manchooria, or the 
best half of the native land of the tribes, whose dynasty is dominant in China, 
Russia has virtually pushed her frontier to the wall of China. 

In the wilderness of Central Asia, west and northwest of China proper,, 
Russia is constantly making territorial acquisitions. Even Khiva, Kokandr and' 
Khorassan are dependencies of the Czar. Indeed, the desert of Gobi on the 
east, and the Himalayan range and the frontiers of Afghanistan and Persia on 
the south, are natural boundaries within which Russian influence is paramount. 
Mongolia, Thibet, Turkestan, are at this moment less members of the Chinese 
than of the Russian Empire. This portion of Asia, known historically as the- 
birthplace and scene of empire of Genghis Khan, has a considerable capacity 
for commerce. Stretching from the Suliman range to Siberia, from the Caspian j 
to the sea of Okhotsk, it certainly contains a considerable population, possibly 
a large one, which wants clothes, weapons, iron instruments— most of the ap- 

gliances and some of the luxuries of civilization — and can give in exchange 
ides, horns, goats' wool, camels' hair, tallow, silk, borax^ gems, metals, drugs* 
and all that wealth which is sure to be discovered in very wide tracts of earth. 
" Englishmen think of the provinces of Central and Northern Asia," observes :>the 
London Economist, " as if they were covered with desert, but they comprise 
every kind of climate, and contain every variety of mineral, while over half 
their extent fat grapes grow in the open air, and every traveller records the 
luxurious quality of their fruits." 

Upon the question of practical communications with Central Asia^ the same 
authority reaches conclusions which demonstrate the value of the Amoor river 
and its tributaries. ** The true route towards these countries," continues the 
writer in the Economist, ** is through Russia and China, for it is the only one on 
which we have much help from water communication. By following th& 
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Tangtsee and Hoangho to the utmost limit of navigation, we bring onrselves to 
points from whwice the Chinese merchants have traded with the people east of 
the Himalayas — points from which traffic in wheeled carriages may hegin. In 
northern Asia, the true access is by the Amoor, a river which, if travellers 
may be trusted, is navigable for more than two thousand miles, and cleaves into 
the very heart of that secluded region. The western division, which we call 
Central Asia, as if Thibet were not more central, is cloven by the 'Jihon, which 
flows from Bokhara to the Caspian, and the navigation of which has never been 
fairly tried. * * * The notion of opening the Amoor has been repeatedly 
entertained at St. Petersburgh, and if all sovereign rights were fully reserved, 
and the advantages of such a course to the revenue made quite clear, the gov- 
ernment might be disposed to go gradually much further. To enfranchise the 
great eastern Asiatic rivers by agreement with St Petersburgh and Pekin 
should be the line to which our eflforts ought to be directed." 

Proceeding upon such a commercial policy in 1858, Lord £lgin, who was 
fully conscious of the advantages gained in the Russian treaty of May, obtained 
from the Chinese government concessions of free travel through the empire and 
of a port of Shingking, at a point easily attainable from Shanghae and open to 
the importation of foreign manufactures. These concessions "have been extended 
to American traders. 

Eussia has followed the initiative of 1858 with extraordinary vigor. The 
telegraph already connects St. Petersburgh with Irkoutsk, a distance of 5,000 
miles, and will be extended to the Pacific coast during 1865. The colonization 
of the valley of the Amoor has been undertaken, and already eighty steam 
vessels are employed in the trade with the Russian possessions of the North 
Pacific, while the government of St. Petersburgh extends all possible encourage- 
ment to the enterprise projected by English and American capitalists to unite 
the telegraph lines of the United States and British America with the Busso- 
Siberian line now advancing to a junction across the Behring straits and through 
Russian America. 



GOMMERCE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The Hawaiian islands should not be omij^ed from the consideration of the 
great commercial changes which the contact of European and Asiatic civilization 
is destined to produce. In 1863 the external commerce of the islands had 
reached an aggregate of $2,d01,345, and its progress is indicated. by the follow- 
ing table : 



Years. 



Domestic pro- 
duce exported. 



For'ii merclian- 
dise exported. 



Total exports. 



Totel imports. 



1846 
1856 
1860 
1861 
1862. 
1863 



$301,635 
466, JW8 
480,526 
476,872 
586,542 
744,413 



$62,325 
204,546 
326,932 
182,902 
251,882 
281,439 



$363,750 
670,824 
807,469 
659,774 
838,424 
1,025,852 



$598,382 

1,156,433 

1,223,749 

761,109 

998,239 

1,175,493 



The official returns of 1863 are classified as follows by the Honolulu Com- 
mercial Advertiser: 
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Paying daty. Bonded. 

Imports from United States, Pacific side. « . .$304, 502 $36, 617 

" " " " Atlantic side 122,770 40,827 

" " Bremen..; 194,429 62,851 

" « . Great Britain 63, 400 9, 227 

«' " Vancouver's island ,... 32,210 2,277 

" Sea 6, 291 179, 454 

" " Islands of Pacific 6,457 5,.468 

** ** Sitka, (Russian America) ^ 4, 586 

730, 061 34r, 308 



Of articles exported, 3,512 pounds of cotton were sent to the United States, 
and the exports of sugar increased from 3,000,000 pounds in 1862 to 5,292,000 
pounds in 1863. 

THE GOLD PRODUCT OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The extension of English and American settlement since 1850, expressed by 
the foregoing statistics of Australia, California, and British Columbia, is the 
result of gold discovery. The London Economist estimates the production of 
gold from the islands and coast of the Pacific during the fifteen years 1849-'63 
at c£350,000,000 sterling, or equal to 58 per cent, upon the total computed stock 
of ^600,000,000 sterling of gold existing in various forms in Europe and 
America in 1848, and conjectures that the following numerical distribution of 
these «ie350,000,000 has taken place : 

Employed and absorbed in Great Britain dE60, 000, 000 

" " France 110, 000, 000 

" « United States 50, 000, 000 

66220, 000,000 

" " Australia 30,000,000 

" « California 20,000,000 

•' " Turkey and East 40, 000, 000 

" " Brazil, Egypt, Spain, 

Portugal, &c 40, 000, 000 

130,000,000 



350, 000, 000 



The cheapening of the price of quicksilver, and the large discoveries of silver 
in Nevada and Arizona, have increased the annual supplies of that metal, but 
only to a small extent compared with gold. 

Upon the question, now elaborately discussed, of the effect of this gold pro- 
duction upon its exchangeable value, the London Economist of February 20, 
1864, calls attention to the evidence afforded by comparing the average annual 
rates from 1841 to 1863 of the foreign exchange between England, using a gold 
standard, and Paris, Hamburg, and Amsterdam, using a silver standsuxl, and 
according to this statement the fall in the value of gold as compared with silver 
(the best available test at present) in no case exceeds 2^ per cent. 

The result of this comparison adds, if possible, to the force and significance 
of the following language by an eminent English writer :* 

o Tooke, History of Prices, vl, 235, p\i\i\aa\i^\xi\%Vl * 
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*' Set at work and sustained by the production year by year of laigo quantities of new 
gold, there is at work a vast and increasing number of causes all conducing to augment the 
real wealth and resources of the world— all conducing to stimulate and foster trade, enter- 
prise, discovery, and production^-and therefore all conducing with greater and greater 
force to neutralize, by extensions of the surface to be covered, and by multiplying indefi- 
nitely the number and magnitude of the dealings to be carried on, the a priori tendency of 
an increase of metallic money to raise prices by mere force of enlarged volume. Already the 
boundaries within which capital and enterprise can be applied, with the assurance and 
knowledge alone compatible with durable success, have been extended over limits which ten 
or even five years ago would have been regarded as unattainable. There have come into 
play influences by which it seems to be the special purpose to contribute, by the aid of the 
gold discoveries and by the aid of the concurrent advance of knowledge, to the removal 
or mitigation of many chronic evils against which past generations have striven almost 
in vain." 

It has been estimated that the populations of China and India, when the 
benefit of a strong and stable govemment is assured, will develop a commerce 
folly equal to the proportions now witnessed in France. The beginning of 
such a state of things, attested by the movement thither of the precious metab, 
is a fruitful topic of discussion, and will be briefly considered. 

THE DRAIN OF SILVER TO THE EAST. 

The absorption of silver in Asia has never been so great as since the gold 
discoveries of California and Australia. With the increase of bullion Europe 
ceased to regard with apprehension the oriental demand for silver in exchange 
for silks, teas, indigo, and other staples of eastern production. When it was 
known that the Pacific gold stream was yearly increasing in volume, and could 
readily fill any vacuum which the shipment of silver to India and China might 
produce, a great expansion of trade to Asia followed. The precious metals came 
to be regarded as merchandise, and it was deemed wholly unessential whether 
payment was made for eastern products in the coin or the manufactures of 
Europe. 

The following table of the imports of Indian products into England in a 
series of years indicates the nature of this increase of trade :* 



Imports from British India — value. 



Articles. 



1855. 



1856. 



1857. 



185a 



Cotton 

Hemp, jute, and other articles 

Indigo , 

Seeds 

Silk 

Sugar - 

Tea 

Wool 



£2,241,979 

504,264 

1,518,097 

1,968,501 

559,319 

1,043,480 

25,661 

490,977 



£3,530,410 

638,300 

2, 190, 131 

2,545,372 

565,405 

1,871,279 

82,903 

576,944 



£5,416,883 

610,913 

1,791,644 

1,326,336 

188,697 

1,928,006 

147,989 

673,493 



£2,898,779 

665,948 

1,997,511 

1,774,658 

509,561 

1,059,291 

91,153 

490,521 



8,352,268 



12,000,544 



12,083,961 



9,587,321 



o See an article in Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, August, 1863, on <* Silver : its Produe* 
tion, Coinage, and Value." 
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Articles. 



1859. 



1860. 



1861. 



1862. 



Cotton 

Hemp, jute, and other articles 

Indigo 

Seeds 

Silk 

Sugar 

Tea 

Wool 



£3,001,109 

837, 167 

1,619,604 

2,344,898 

296,263 

1,101,716 

132,255 

462,100 



£3,339,076 

671, 176 

2,220,119 

2,075,274 

60,895 

939,026 

230,064 

699,861 



£9,334,115 
729, 172 
2,605,634 
1,971,449 
136,505 
821,458 
165,964 
614,999 



£21,933,774 

906,834 
1,784,554 
1,751,003 
438,572 
368,493 
161,768 
742,807 



10,695,108 



10,235,491 



16,379,286 



28,087,805 



The steady rise in value to an aggregate of $60,000,000 in 1857,- producing 
a drain of silver, was one of the causes of the revulsion in that year. Since 
then the purchases of Indian produce, mostly cotton, have risen to $90,000,000 
in 1862, while in 1863 England imported cotton from India to the enormous 
value of $200,000,000. 

The quantity of silver annually exported from England and the Mediterranean 
to Asia mts been as follows, per English official reports : 



Year. 



England 



Medftemmfien. 



Total 



1851 

1852 - .--- 

1858 -. 

1^4 - 

1856 

1856,, 

1657 

1858 

ie59„„ , 

leeo 

1B61 

1363 ..-_ 

lbG3, fiix moiiths 



53,362, GOQ 

23,550,000 
15,555,000 
32,075,000 
GO, 590, 000 
80,477,170 
25,444,250 
33,298,120 
40,620,li^2 
36,399,175 
53,551,045 
21,250,514 



^,240.000 
7,255,000 
7,e20,000 
9, y50, 000 

10,180,291 

JC, 150,000 
7,340,380 
8,120,204 
7,980,000 
9,150,000 

11,737,271 



«8, 

12, 

23, 
39, 
70, 
96, 
31, 
40, 
48, 
44, 
61, 
32, 



3G2,500 

790,000 
821,000 
695,000 
540,000 
657,461 
594,250 
633,400 
740, 386 
379, 175 
701,045 
993,781 



450,306,162 



88,723,046 



539,029/208 



France, although the richest country of the world in the precious metals, has 
since 1848 parted with $165,947,253 of silver, and taken in exchange gold. 
This is the case with England, Kussia, and the United States, who no longer 
hesitate to encourage and extend their trade with the non-importing population 
of Asia, although at the hazard of a drain of silver coin. The trade of Cali- 
fornia with China is more reciprocal, owing, it is supposed, to the new demands 
for American provisions and manufactures, which the Chinese immigrants, 
attracted by the mines to our Pacific coast, carry back with them to China. 
But in India, notwithstanding a century of British occupation, the apathv of 
the natives — ^their aversion to any exchange except for silver — seems unbroken. 
To this condition of the market ethre has been added, during the last ten years, 
an investment of o£50,000,000 of English capital in the lailroads of Hindostan, 
which has greatly contributed to the influx of silver.* 

o See the Bankeis' Magazine, Journal <tf the Money Market, and Ck>mmercial Digest, 
January, 1364, London, p. 19. 
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From tlie trnie of imperial Borne bullion bas flowed fiom west to east, and 
Plinj complaiiied that India waa tlie ** sink ** oi the piecioiia metals. Gibbon 
bas alao obaenred ibat tbia continnoiiB drain was ''a complaint wortby of tbe 
gravitj cf tbe senate ;" and Homboldt, estimating tbe prodoee of tbe Soatb 
American mines in tbe b^;mning of tlds centmy at $43,000,000, states tbat 
$25,000^00 were sent to Asia. Tbe tendency to board tbe precions metals 
partakes of tbe proverbial immobilit j of tbe Asiatie cbaiader. Silver is less 
nsed in India for porposes of Inxnrr and ornament tban in Enrope; and it is 
probable tbat sflver, and perbaps gold, will continne to be tbe leaung article of 
Import, until tbe wbole Asiatic world, witb its population of six bundred millions 
of souls, sball be in possession of tbe same mon^ supply relatively wbicb is 
found in European or American states. TIus proportion between population 
and its industry on tbe one band, and tbe medium of commerce zecogsuzed by tbe 
world, once establisbed, tben, and perbaps not before, will tbe oriental torpidity 
be succeeded by new and more adVanc^ modes of traffic Tbe population of 
Great Britain is computed at 30,000,000, witb an amount of gold and silver 
in circulation assumed to be o£80,000,000 ; and tbis amount is found essential, 
notwithstanding tbe great extension of paper substitutes for coin. Tbe circu- 
lating medium of In£a in 1857 was about <£80,000,000, but tbe population of 
India is 180,000,000, or sixfold tbat of Great Britain. India can, therefore, 
absorb <£400,000,000 in addition to tbe amount she is now supposed to bold 
before she will exceed tiie monetary level of Great Britain. 

France affords a more impressive illustration of tbe inevitable absorption of tbe 
precious metals by Asia before tbe monetary equilibrium will be adjusted between 
tbe Orient and the Occident. The population of France is, in round numbers, 
36,000,000; its Bpecie supply 6,600,000,000 francs, or about ^6264,000,000. 
The population of India will therefore require €£1,320,000,000 to reach a circu« 
lation of coin proportionate to that of France. 

But this is not all. It is estimated that there are 600,000,000 Asiatics, fully 
equal as to industrial capacity to the people of India ; many of them — ^the Japan- 
ese and Chinese especially — superior to the Hindostanese. Before the orien- 
tals reach the monetary level of England, they must be in possession of 
<£1,600,000,000, while to attain an equ^ity with France no less tnan an aggre- 
gate of <£4,400,000,000 must be permanently absorbed by the 600,000,000 
Asiatics, who are soon to be brought into close commercial relation wifb Christ- 
endom. 

The capital and industry of Europe and America were never so active as 
now. How immeasurable, under the impulse of machinery, is the energy and 
the amount of production. Fully proportionate is the exigency of distribution 
and the development of commerce; and as money is the grand instrument both 
of production and distributiwn, it must be pennitted to diffuse itself proportion- 
ately. Until every land is saturated to the full standard of Europe and the 
United States, there will be no excess of supply from the mines of all tbe eon- 
tinents. The golden age is herot but we stand only on its threshold. 
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OVEELAND TEADE AND COMMUNICATIONS 

\ 

BXTWEKR' THE 

PACIFIC COAST AND THE MISSISSIPPI STATES. 



Having considered the external commerce of the United States, mostly con- 
centrated on the Atlantic seaboard, and the volume of internal trade between 
the Mississippi States and the cities and communities east of the AUeghanies, 
the grand result of nearly three centuries of American civilization, and having 
also anticipated, from less than twenty years of similar colonization on the Pa- 
cific coast, a still more remarkable phenomenon of social and material progress, 
it remains to consider the situation and prospects of those interior American 
States which are destined to connect the two great oceans by a railway across 
the American continent, itself the precursor of other communications of the 
kind. 

The California division of the Union Pacific railroad consists of three 8ec« 
tions, under the control of three companies : First, the San Francisco and San 
Jos6 Eailroad Comp any , which has a section of fifty mile^ between these two 
places ; secondly, the Western Pacific Eailroad Company, which has a section 
of one hundred and fifteen miles from San Jos^ to Sacramento; thirdly, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, which has the section from Sacramento to 
the eastern boundary, in Truckee valley, a distance of one hundred miles. 
The first section, from San Francisco to San Jos6, is completed and in opera- 
tion. The further distance to Sacramento is rapidly advancing to completion. 
With the aid of the California legislature there is a probability that tne rail- 
way will be pushed to the eastern boundary of the State sooner than the linda 
west of the Missouri river will be constructed for an equal mileage. 

When recently the people of Nevada Territory were represented in a conven- 
tion to frame a State constitution, there was no dissent from the proposition that 
the credit of the State to the amount of $3,000,000 might be applied to aid 
the construction of a Pacific railway, all other loans of credit for internal im- 
provements being prohibited. This provision will doubtless be inserted in the 
constitution soon to be presented. Utah, Colorado, and Kansas will also co« 
operate with eflSciency. 

But the surest guarantee will be the resources, present and prospective, of the 
organizations named, which will now be considered in geographical sequence. 

• NEVADA. 

The population of Nevada Territory by the census of 1860 was 6,857. At 
the close of 1863 it had reached 60,000, of which nearly 20,000 was concen- 
trated at Virginia City, the centre of the most productive sUver district. Within 
four years #5,000,000 have been expended in erecting quartz mills and reduc- 
tion works ; another $5,000,000 have been laid out in opening the mines, and 
three times as much in various kinds of improvement, in wagon roads alone, 
leading into and through the Territory, $500,000 have been spent, an invest- 
ment that has paid from forty to eighty per cent, per annum. The tolls col- 
lected on these roads during the year 1863 reached at least the sum of $200,000. 
The money paid on freights coming into the Territory from the Pacific coast 
amounted to fully $3,000,000. About 3,000 teams of various kinds are em 
ployed in this business, besides numerous pack trains. ' 
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The argentiferous lodes of Nevada, first known as the Washoe silver minesy 
are not confined to the neighborhood of the first discoveries, although none 
have elsewhere been met with carrying so large a body of rich ores as the origi- 
nal Gomstock, at Virginia City. Some claiming to be equally rich, but com- 
paratively small, have been found at other points. The localities of the other 
principal mines of Nevada, naming them in the order of their discovery, are the 
tesmeraJda mines, a little over one hundred miles south-southeast of Virginia 
City; the Humboldt, one hundred and sixty miles northeast; the Silver Moun- 
tain, sixty miles south; the Peavine District, thirty miles north; and the Reese 
Kiver Country, one hundred and seventy miles east-northeast, embracing, like 
the other sections named, many districts, and flanked by two of more than ordi- 
nary promise — the Cortez, seventy miles north, and the San Antonio, one hun- 
dred miles south of Austin, now the principal town in the Keese Kiver region. 
Besides these, there are many isolated districts in various parts of the country, 
all advancing claims to great mineral wealth. 

Extensive districts of California, along the course of the Sierra Nevada, are 
argentiferous. On both the California and Arizona sides of the Colorado river 
silver lodes of manifest value are met with. In Utah Territory silver-bearinff 
ledges, not unlike those found in the vicinity of Reese river, are numerous, ana 
similar discoveries in the Boise country and other portions of Idaho have been 
made; but Nevada as yet sustains her pre-eminence as the silver-bearing region 
of the United States. 

There are now more than a hundred quartz mills in operation in the Territory 
of Nevada. These carry from five to forty stamps each, and have been erected 
at a cost ranging from $10,000 to $100,000, three or four at least having ex- 
ceeded the latter sum. The Gould and Curry mill, with its surrounding im- 
provements, has already involved an expenditure of $1,200,000. About three- 
fourths of these mills are driven by steam, and the balance by water. Of the 
entire number in the Territory, seven-eighths are in the vicinity of Virginia 
City, the most remote being not over fifteen miles distant. 

It is calculated that every stamper will crush a ton of rock in 24 hours* 
Supposing 100 mills to be in constant operation, carrying an average of 10 
stamps each, 1,000 tons of ore are crushed daily. This ore will yield at the 
rate of $50 per ton, giving a daily product of $50,000 for the Territory, or a 
total, allowing 300 working days for the year, of $15,000,000 per annum. 
With proper allowance for the increased production of 1864, the estimate of 
$20,000,000 for the current year will not seem an exap geration. 

The colony of Victoria, in Australia, had a population in 1861 of 540,322* 
about^ equal to that of California and Nevada. The total number of persons 
residing within the mining districts of Victoria is given as 233,501, or which 
90,364 are returned as directly employed " in the extraction by washing, crush- 
ing or other mode, of gold." Upon this basis the colony of Victoria has under- 
taken and constructed 351 miles of railway at a cost of o635,000 per mile; 
while society in the gold-fields, under the necessity of co-operation imposed by 
duartz mining, has been transformed from the violence of the first epoch of gold 
discovery to a remarkable condition of order and sobriety. Heavy and expen- 
sive machinery employed on works which extend over a period of several 
years have obliged the miner to adopt a settled mode of life. Attractive home- 
steads are everywhere seen, and flourishing cities are founded almost in a day. 
The same results are soon to be observed in Nevada — ^perhaps are already 
visible. Virginia City (in the latiguage of the Edinburgh Review, describing the 
populous towns of Victoria) "contains as many as 20,000 or 30,000 inhabitants* 
with streets well metalled and paved, lighted with gas, and supplied with water» 
with churches, three daily newspapers, and other public Instittitions."' The 
construction of 300 miles of railway will soon be added to the analogy of com- 
parative progress. 
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UTAH. 

The settlements of Great Salt Lake City, and elsewhere in Utah Ten-itory, 
have directed their industry exclusively to agricultui'e and domestic manufac- 
tures. Their ecclesiastical rulers, by giving such a direction to the labor of the 
people, have shown great sagacity, for not only is society organized on surer 
foundations than in mining districts, but the demand for all the products of Utah 
has been so constant and remunerative as to furnish an advantageous home 
markets Simultaneously with the first settlement at Salt Lake the overland 
emigration to Oalifomia commenced, and has increased from year to year until 
in 1863 it meets a return column of adventurers who are pushing eastward and 
northward to the gold-fields of Colorado, Idaho, and Montana. The consump- 
tion by the qtowob in transit, both east and west, sustains the prices of provis- 
ions and manu&ctures at rates which encourage population and accumulate 
wealth. 

By the census of 1860 the population of Utah was 40,273, an increase of 
253.89 per cent, since 1850. The total valuation of property was $986,083 in 
1850, and #5,596,118 in 1860, or an increase of 467.50 per cent. If these . 
proportions continue during the present decade, the population of Utah will be 
142,525, and the valuation of property $31,757,966 in 1870. 

Most of Utah is barren ; perhaps one-fiftieth of the surface, with the aid of 
irrigation, is available for agriculture ; but over other and more extensive districts 
grazing and wool-growing will reward industry. The native grasses, especially 
the bunch grass, are heavily seeded, fattening cattle like grain, and giving 
great consistence and richness to the milk of cows. This concentration of nutri- 
ment is a result of the arid climate, and to the same cause may be attributed 
the health of sheep, and the fine Quality of their fleeces.* 

Iron and copper mines, which nave been discovered in the Wahsatch moun- 
tains of Utah, have received more attention from the Mormons than the indica- 
tions of gold and silver, but the time is at hand when the precious metals will 
be mined as successfully as in Nevada. 

The present population of Utah is variously stated — ^by Peter A. Dey, esq., 
engmeer of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, at 75,000 ; by Fitzhugh 
Ludlow, esq., in the Atlantic Monthly Magazine, at 80,000 ;. and by Hon. J. 
P. Blinney, delegate from Utah to Congress, at 100,000. They are producing, 
besides fruits and creals, wool, cotton, silk, paper, leather, iron, lead, copper 
and salt, having introduced machinery for manufactures. 

o The following paragraph from the San Francisco BuUetm relates to the sabject : 
Tmi Pastures or thi G&bat Basin. — ^These are generally found abundant on the eleva- 
tions and roanded hills from 500 to 6,000 feet above the foot plains and level deserts 
coming west from the Salt Lake ranges. Hay is made from wild rye and barley, with 
many other grasses unknown heretofore to onr hay- makers, and mostly undescribed in 
science. In several parts a species of wheat has been met with, and also several varieties 
of clover have long been used by passing emigrants, since 1846. Brush and shrub pines, 
and oaks not over one or two yards high, and covered with acorns and nuts, are common in 
many districts, and make excellent food for stock animals, being also necessary articles of 
the Papute cuisine ; the dwarf oak acorns being particularly nutritious. An American 
gambusino, who had tramped up and down Arizona and Nevada in 1862-'63, lately stated 
to a correspondent of the Bulletin that the grasses of the eastern slope, or the other pas- 
tares with which they are mixed, have the property, .when a little advanced in the season, 
oi making the milk of domestic cows much thicker and more like the consistence of warm 
cream, and very rich in making cheese. It is many times more sustentative than that of 
the coast, and much more sweet and toothsome, though less in quantity, these being its 
usual peculiarities at all seasons. A variety of stiff, short grass is found in these places, 
hot over a foot high, which is full of fine seeds and is greedily eaten by cattle and horses, 
and keeps them in excellent condition. 
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The late F. W. Lander, in a communication to the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated February 13, 1858, speaks of the inhabitants of Utah in the following 
terpis : " Having been much exposed in the passes of the central mountains 
during two protracted explorations, with very small parties of men, and especially 
the last season, when the Mormons were expecting attacks from the government 
military forces, I wish, in this connexion, to place on record my own opinion 
and that of my party in favor of the masses of the Utah population. Often 
reduced to great straits for provisions and supplies, I was uniformly relieved, 
and in several instances most kindly and hospitably entertained by that distant 
class of our fellow-citizens. It cannot be denied that among this peculiar people 
exists as much thorough push, practical energy and determinea movement, as 
are found in the republic. Both in founding the colonies of Salt Lake and 
throwing open that arid, desolate section to settlement, they have overcome 
some of the most remarkable obstacles of nature. In fact, the initiative steps 
taken by this singular people first gave great impetus to our own overland 
emigration, by imparting knowledge of the resources of travel, and by ftimish- 
ing supplies." Again, in a subsequent communication, Colonel Lander remarks: 
** The existence of this Mormon population, and the supplies they are enabled to 
furnish, is a most important matter in making estimates for any public work to 
be carried on in that section of country. They are very excellent laborers, 
many of them Cornish miners, who understand allsortsof ledge work, masonry, 
&c. The majority of the lower classes are trained in the use of implements of 
excavation, fix)m the amount of picking and digging which is required in the 
building of , the great irrigating ditches, and in the erection of the earth and rock 
fences oy which the farms of the country are separated. They will prove of 
remarkable service should the proposed line of the Pacific railroad pass any* 
where m the vicinity of their settlements. Ex-Governor Young told me that 
he would engage to find laborers and mechanics to build that portion of a Facifie 
railroad which should extend across the Territory of Utah." 

COLORADO. . 

Colorado Territory, with a white population of 34,231 in 1860, and an esti- . 
mated area of 100,000^ square miles, or 66,880,000 acres, has nearly doubled in 
population during the first three years of the current decade. The population 
in January, 1864, may be fairly stated at 60,000. The production of gold in 
1862 was $10,000,000, which will probably reach $15,000,000 during 1864. 

A message of honorable John Evans, governor of Colorado, to the Territorial 
legislature, delivered February 3, 1864, indicates quite distinctly the future 
situation of the State in regard to agriculture, grazing, and mining. He esti- 
mates that not over one-half of the supplies of provisions for the Territory are 
yet produced from the soil, and anticipates that this relation between supply 
and demand will be maintained for years to come. He admits that "the araofe 
lands of Colorado, except for purposes of grazing, are limited exactly by the 
quantity of water that may be found applicable to purposes of irrigation," while 
daiming that lands are very productive when irrigated. The governor presents 
the following comparison between thQ returns of agriculture in Colorado and 
Xllinois : 

Colorado,''^! man^s labor^^lO acret com, 15 acres wheat, 

10 acres com, 40 bushels per acre— 400 bushels, at $3 ...... $1 , 200 00 

15 acres wheat, 30 bushels per acre— -450 bushels, at $3 • 1, 350 00 

Com fodder firom 10 acres, at $10 per acre 100 00 • 

Wheat straw from 15 acres— 20 tons, at $10 • . 200 00 

Total » 2,850 00 
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Illinois* — 1 man's kthor-^O acres com, 15 acres wheat. 

30 acres com, 60 bushels per pcre — 1,800 bushels, at 30 cents. . $360 00 

15 acres wheat, 15 bushels per acre— 225 bushels, at 75 ceiits. . 168 75 

Straw and fodder, estimated 100 00 



Total.... , 628 75 



Profits in Colorado over those in Illinois on the annual labor of 
one man «« • $2,221 25 



Even more significant than these extraordinary prices of com and wheat in 
Colorado is the suggestion by Govemor Evans, that one claim of each quartz 
lode discovered hereafter shall be reserved, bj act of Congress, for the purpose 
of creating a school fund, " as the usual grant of school-lands by the general 
government will be comparatively valueless for such a purpose in Color ado^ 

Governor Evans alludes to the progress of quartz mining in the following 
terms : 

" The improvement in the modes of saving gold from the ores of our mines 
that have been made during the past year have given a new impulse to mining 
operations. By these new processes, ores that paid $25 per ton by the old 
process are readily made to yield $100 per ton, while many varieties produce 
much more largely, and this without greatly incre«^ing the expenses." 

The improvements here alluded to are chemical as well as mechanical, and 
are thus described by a writer in the New York Commercial Advertiser : 

" The gold in the quartz is associated with iron pyrites ; it is held very tena- 
ciously, as if combined itself with the sulphur always present. The old plan, 
after drawing oflF the sulphur, was to pulverize very fine and then apply quick- 
silver, which united with all the gold free, forming a part, which, exposed to 
heat, lost the quicksilver in vapor, leaving the gold pure. By this process 
much gold was lost because it ^idhered to the pyrites and passed off in the 
tailings. A new process of roasting at a certain heat drives off the sulphur 
without adding to the cohesion of the pyrites or causing the gold to volatilize. 
This process increases the product threefold. In other cases, where the ores 
are finely pulverized, the gold becomes so fine as to float in the air, thus es- 
caping the quicksilver. This difficulty has been met by heating the quicksilver 
into vapor enclosed in a cylinder, into which the dust penetrates. The vapor 
thus fixes the floating particles of gold, and the yield has been raised in the 
proportion of two to five." 

On the westem slope of the Snowy mountains, in Colorado, extensive silver 
mines have been discovered. Iron, lead, quicksilver, and coal have also been 
found in the Territory, and have already attracted capital. With the ratio of 
increase since 1860, the population of Colorado will be 200,000 in 1870. 

The discoveries and development of the Gregory district is the sole basis, 
hitherto, for the settlement of Colorado. This district extends from Gold Hill 
to Empire City, about thirty miles along the base of the Snowy range, and is, 
on the average, about ten miles in width — an area of three hundred square 
miles of gold-producing mountains, in which a hundred quartz mills are now in 
operation. 

Govemor Evans, in his message of July 17, 1862, thus describes the mines 
and the manner of mining in the Gregory district : 

" The veins of quartz are found within an average distance of one hundred 
feet of each other. They are by the mining laws divided into claims of one 
hundred feet in extent, makins surface enough on quartz lodes in this region 
abne for over eight hundred wousand cldms. These veins are from six inches 
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to nine feet in thiclmess, and vary even more in their quality — ^from those that 
will not pay at all, to thoso that produce the richest ore that has been found in 
any part of the world." 

He estimates that ore yielding $12 per ton pays all expenses, and that the 
average result of quartz mining in Colorado is $36 per ton. 

Intelligent observers express the conviction that the range of the gold-bearing 
quartz is not limited to the Gregory district, but is as extensive as the Snowy 
range itself; and that recent discoveries in the vicinity of the South Park, and 
along Clear and Boulder creeks and their branches, are but the precursors of 
developments in the mountain chain that separates the three parks that will« 
in a very few years, yield a greater amount of treasure than is now furnished 
by California, building up important points north as well as south of the present 
centre. 

Professor James T. Hodge, geologist of the Union Pacific railroad, reports 
the existence of iron and cosd near Fort Laramie and the Cheyenne PascH- 
localities north of Colorado. The Black Hills and Medicine Bow mountains 
contain these minerals, while the Laramie plains, in the vicinity, will be availa- 
ble for agricultural settlement. In the vicinity of Denver City, Colorado, 
Professor Hodge visited coal-beds which present a thickness of five feet ten 
inches pure coal, with no mixture of slate, and thus describes its appearance 
and quality : 

*' The coal is of a brilliant jet black, and is easily mined in large lumps* 
which appear to be firm and sound, but are said to crumble after exposure for 
a few weeks to the air. It contains but little bitumen, burning with little 
smoke, no unpleasant odor, and a yellow flame. It does not melt or coke, and, 
however high the draught, produces no clinker. The ashes of most of the 
beds are usually white and bulky. A welding heat in a forge is obtained with 
difficulty. Sulphur is observed in it, in small quantity, in the form of exceed- 
ingly thin disks of iron pyrites disseminated through the seams. Particles of 
mineral rosin are much more abundant, scattered through the coal of the size 
of pin-heads." 

Another coal-bed, worked for the supply of the Denver market, is in the 
lulls along South Boulder creek, only two and a half miles from the base of the 
Becky mountains. This locality also affords an abundance of iron ores, and 
has been selected for the establishment of the first blast furnace erected in the 
Territory, which went into operation in March, 1864. " The principal coal- 
bed is opened a few rods southeast from the furnace, and has been worked one 
hundred feet down a slope of about ten degrees from the horizontal toward the 
east. The bed is twelve feet thick, almost uniform in quality, with no inter- 
mixture of slate, and presents a beautiful appearance in the brilliant lustre of 
the coal. A little sulphur (pyrites) may here be detected in the seams,*' Two 
other beds are described, one of them affording coal of a firmer quality than the 
others. 

These specimens of coal were submitted to Professor John Torrey, who, after 
analysis, describes them as belonging to the class of lignites — ^not technically a 
bituminous coal, neither cannel nor an anthracite. ** Still, in common parlance, 
it will be regarded as coal. In calorific power the Rocky mountain coal may 
be placed between dry wood and bituminous coal, and therefore it is a most 
valuable fuel. It may be used for the smelting of iron and other ores. For 
locomotives it could be employed to advantage, with some modification of the 
fireplace. The ash is so small in quantity, and so light, that most of it would 
be carried off by the blast of the furnace. The coal bums fireely in i& small 
stove, making a hot and clear fire, and leaving no clinkers. Tne specim^is, 
that were examined had. a tendency to break up and crumble after being soaked 
iri th water and allowed to dry; hence the necessity of protection from moisture," 
The iron ore found at the eastern base of the mountains, near Denver City, 
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18 characterized by Professor Torrey as " lemonite, a compact variety derived 
from carbonate of iron, and commonly known by the name of brown hematite 
or brown iron ore.** " It is found,** continues Professor Hodge, " in irregular 
deposits, scattered over the summits, ends, and slopes of many of the ridges 
wnich border South Boulder creek and Bock creek. These deposits extend to 
a depth of only one to three feet, and, as they evidently do not form a part of 
the strata in the hills, it is impossible to make any estimate of the quantity of 
ore they will afford. One can judge, only from seeing numbers of acres thus 
covered, that supplies may be obtained for one or more blast furnaces for sev- 
eral years; but extended observations would be necessary before positively 
asserting that large works could be supported from this source. 'The ore is 
£6\mi in pieces of all sizes up to masses of half a ton weight, and large quanti- 
ties of it are so fine that it would have to be collected for the furnace by 
sereening. There is scarcely any intermixture of foreign stony materials in 
these deposits. The quality of the ore is generally pretty good, though the 
larger masses are not so fine-grained and pure as the smaller ore. I should 
judge that an average of three tons would be required to nu^e a ton of iron. 
The ore is in excellent condition for the blast furnace, its long exposure at the 
surface having prepared it for smelting almost as thoroughly as if it had been 
roasted. Its unusual mode of occurrence, unconnected with the strata in the 
hills, was for some time a source of perplexity ; and it seemed necessary to ex- 
plain it correctly in order to judge better of the probability of the ore being 
found in large quantities in other places on the range of these formations. On 
ezamimng uie country up to the base of the mountains I discovered what I 
believe is the true explanation. At the distance of two and a half miles from 
the mines the marginal ridge, already noticed, rises suddenly with a very steep 
face and dip of its strata. The surface at its foot is covered with large rounded 
boulders from the granite rocks of the mountains. Some, also, are of the red 
sandstones and conglomerates of the outer ridge. They decrease in size and 
numbers towards the east, indicating the movement in that direction of vast 
bodies of water or ice. These, together with the evidences of denudation I 
had observed further north, evidently not referable to the diluvial or drift forma- 
tion, appeared to me as more s1ax)ngly marked evidences of glacial action than 
I had ever before seen. The extension of this of er the hills near the furnace 
musf have excavated the soft beds, of which they are in great part composed ; 
and the light clayey materials of the strata containing the iron ores being swept 
away by currents of water, these, by their weight, were left behind, and are 
now found spread over the surface of the hills. By long exposure they have 
been oxidized and converted from the day iron fitone, or * blue case iron' as 
it is here called, into the shelly hematite. Such a derivation of the ore, if cor- 
rect, must itself make the quantity in any locality always uncertain. Found as 
it is, it is collected and delivered at the furnace at a cost of $3 per ton, making 
about $9 to the ton of iron.** 
. "The furnace, owned by Messrs. Langford, Lee, and Marshall, is a very small 
stack, of daily capacity of only four or five tons of pig iron. It is twenty feet 
square at base, twenty-two feet high, and seven feet diameter at the boshes 
The hearth is five feet high and eighteen inches diameter. It is intended to 
work the furnace with cold-blast, and the consumption of charcoal will probably 
be from two hundred and fifty to three hundred bushels to the ton of iron. The 
oost of^ charcoal at the furnace is ten cents per bushel, making the cost of fiiel 
from $25 to $30 per ton, while that of ore, as above stated, may be rated at $9. 
The cost of the limestone for flux will probably not exceed fifty cents, and the 
remaining items of labor, repairs, &c., may be estimated at about $7. The total 
cost will probably be about $45 per ton of pig metal. In large establishments 
the expenses should be less, especially if the raw mineral coal could be substi- 
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tnted, wholly or in part, for the charcoal. The qoantity of .fuel, too, would be 
diminished by the use <^ the hot-blast." 

The prospects of agriculture are thus considered by Professor Hodge: "The 
agricultural resources of the prairies are somewhat limited by the extreme dryness 
of the climate. Rain seldom falls, and were it not for the never-failing supplies 
of water in the numerous streams running from the snowy central range of tl^e 
Rocky mountains, the country would be an uninhabitable desert. Yet the soil 
is in great part fertile, warm, and mellow, and abounds in gypsum and salts of 
soda, which appear upon the surface in the form of an incrustation resembling 
^st. This is particularly abundant about the edges of dried-up ponds. The 
alkaline salts affect the waters of many of the wells, rendering them nauseous 
to the taste and unwholesome, and mixed with the dust of the roads, this is said 
to be, in the summer season, very injurious to the eyes of travellers. It is re- 
markable that, notwithstanding the want of rain, no great trouble is experienced 
over the plains for the want of water at the ranches and stations along the roads. 
I 'crossed the Platte river at Fort Kearney in October, over its dry, sandy bed, 
and yet the wells along the valley contained abundant water, and, in general, 
they were not twenty feet deep, their bottoms not reaching to the level of the 
stream. It is difficult to explain from whence these supplies are derived. The 
dryness of the soil renders irrigation necessary for its successful cultivation, and 
this is already practiced to a considerable extent in Colorado, after the system 
of the Mexicans, which consists in the excavation of acequias or ditches, often 
several miles in length, by which the water of the streams, taken out at an upper 
level, is carried at this elevation past the farming lands, over which it is let out, 
as occasion requires, by tapping the acequias at any desired points. The culti- 
vation is thus limited to lands lying below the level of the acequias, and such 
lands are met with of considerable extent along most of the streams, spreading 
out to great width, even before these have fairly emerged from the mountains. 
Very productive and extensive farms thus situated are seen running ap among 
the basaltic hills, or Clear creek, and similar improvements extend aU along this 
stream to its mouth, below Denver. The streams north of it, 60 far as and in- 
cluding the Cac/ie a Poudre, afford the same advantage for cultivation of the 
SOU, and along most of them the lands ore occupied in continuous lines of ^urms. 
In the newness of the country, which has been occupied only two or three years, 
the crops are limited to a few of the most necessary articles. Flour being sup- 
plied to the Territory from the States and New Mexico, the cultivation of wheat 
is not so important as of the more bulky ftrticles, which will not pay for trans- 
portation from such distances. Some wheat, however, is raised, and the crop is 
a successfiil one. But attention is chiefly directed to procuring the large sup- 
plies of hay, com, oats, and vegetables, required by the numerous gold-mining 
population in the mountains. The hay being made from the wild prairie gnus, 
its supply is limited only by the amount of labor employed in cutting and stack- 
ing it; still, owing to an overstock of it the previous year, the quantity put up 
in 1863 has proved too small for the demands of the country, increased as they 
are by the extraordinary accumulations of snow, which, covering the plains, cut 
off the herds of cattle and horses, with which the country is abundantly stocked, 
• from their accustomed support hy grazing during the winter. ' This, together 
with the obstructed condition of the roads, caused the price of hay in December 
last to rise to $105 per ton at the gold mines. Com, which is a good crop, and 
may be raised to any extent along the streams, was worth at the same time nine 
or ten cents per pound. Potatoes are* produced in abundance, as also onions, 
cabbages, and many other vegetables ; but in this unpropitions season the prices 
of all these range high. Onions are raised with scarcely any of the labor at- 
tending their cultivation in the States, yet they were from ten to twelve cents a 
pound. They grow so luxuriantly that a single one often weighs more than a 
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ponnd. Such prices cannot be Bustained in a favorable season, and particularly 
when the country is supplied with a more numerous agricultural population. 

'* It is ah important question whether the cultivation of these praines is always 
to be 'limited to those portions capable of being irrigated only by the system now 
in use. The mountains, it appears, are abundantly provided with water, derived 
chiefly from the melting of the snows in the great central range. A large part 
of this, without doubt, penetrates under the stratified rocks, which on both sides 
dip away from the mountains. These waters probably flow in underground 
channels far from the mountains, and if tapped by artesian wells sunk down to 
them, they might reasonably be expected to rise to the surface in never-failing 
springs. The stratification of the country is certainly remarkably encouraging 
to such an enterprise; and another inducement to its prosecution would be the 
discovery of the mineral beds, whatever they may be, beneath the surface. This 
would be a certain and most economical method of determining the existence or 
non-existence of beds of coal in localities where it might be especially desirable to 
obtain this fUel. Artesian wells must at some time be exceedingly useful at 
Laramie plains, which are not so well watered as the country east of the mount- 
ains. These plains, hitherto entirely uncultivated, afford, in places, good pas- 
turage, and a considerable amount of prairie- grass hay, for the use of the over- 
land stage line and of emigrant^.'' 

The Laramie plains and the mountain valleys of the Black hills and the 
Medicine Bow chain are mentioned* by Professor Hodge as rcpositoiies of iron 
and coal, and having the constituents of agriculture with the aid of irrigation. 
These statements were anticipated by Lieutenant (now General) G. K. Warren 
in his report, as topographical engineer, upon Nebraska Territory, published i^ 
1858-69, (Executive Documents, volume 2, part 2, p. 643,) from which an ex- 
tract is given : 

" In the mountain formations which border the great plains on the west are 
to be found beautiful flowing streams and small, rich valleys, covered over with 
fine grass for hay, and susceptible of cultivation by means of irrigation. Fine 
timber for fuel and lumber, limestone and good stone for building purposes, are 
here abundant. Gold has been found in places in valuable quantities, and, 
without doubt, the more common and useful minerals will be discovered when 
more mitiute examinations are made. I think it exceedingly desirable that 
something should be done to encourage settlements in the neighborhood of Fort 
Laramie. The wealth of that country is not properly valued, and the Indian 
title not being extinguished, there is no opportunity to settle it Those who 
live there now support themselves by trade with the Indians, which being al- 
ready overdone, it is to their interest to keep others away. If the Indian title 
were extinguished and the protection of a territorial government extended there 
so as to be effectual, there would soon spring up a settlement that would rival 
that of Great ^alt lake. The Laramie river is a beautiful stream, with a fine, 
fisrtile valley, and there are such everywhere along the base of the mountains. 
Pine timber of the finest quality in abundance grows there, easy of access, 
fir^m which the finest lumber can be made. Building-stone of good quality 
abound. The establishment of the military post and the constant passing of 
emigrants have dnrcn away the game, so that the Indians do not set a high 
value on the land, and it could be easily procured from them. 

** The people now on the extreme frontiers of Nebraska and Kansas are 
near the western limit of the fertile portions of the prairie lands, and a desert 
space separates them from the fertile and desirable region in the western 
mountains. They Are^ as it were, ou the shore of a sea, up to which population 
and agriculture may advance, and no further. But this gives them much of the 
value of places along the Atlantic frontier in view of the future settlements to 
be formed in the mountains, between which and the present frontier a most 
valuable trade would exist. The western frontier has always been looking to 
Ex. Doc. 55—14 
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the east for a market, but as soon as the wave of einigration has passed over 
the desert portion of the plains to which the discoverers of gold have BlreaAj 
giren an impetns that will propel it to the fertUe valleys of the Boeky 
mountains, then will the present frontier of Kansas and Nebraska become the 
starting point for all. the prodncts of the Mississippi vallej which the popula- 
tion of the mountains will require. We see the effects of it in the benefits 
which the western frontier of Missouri has received from the Santa Fe trade, 
and still more plainly in the impetus given to Leavenworth by the operations 
of the army of Utah in the interior region. This flow of products has, in the 
last instance, been only in one direction, but when those mountains become 
settled, as they eventwdly must, then there will be a reciprocal trade materially 
beneficial to lloth. 

'< These settlements in the mountains cannot be agricultural to the same ex* 
tent as those in the Mississippi valley, but must depend greatly upon the rais- 
ing of stock. The remarkable freedom here from sickness is one of the at- 
tractive features of the region, and will, in this respect, go far to reconcile the 
settler from the Mississippi vaUey for his. loss in the smaller amount of products 
that can be taken from the soil" 

The late General F. W. Lander, while employed in the exploration of the 
Becky monntains, (1858,) thus indicated the prospects of grazing in the 
northern valleys of the mountains, (Executive Documents, Ist session 35th Con- 
gress, volume 9, No. 70 :) "From the arable grounds of the Salt Lake valley^ 
through the numerous valleys and timbered regions of the Wahsatch mountains 
toward the head of Wind river, to the Beaver Head and to the St. Mary's valley 
of the north, occur available and peculiarly favorable locations for settlements* 
There are the numerous herdins grounds of the Indians and mountaineers, and 
here are recruited and fattened, in the open air and during winter, the worn- 
down cattle, mules, and horses bought up by traders from the later overland 
emigration. The half-breed horses raised by the mountaineers from a cross be- 
tween the larger animals of the settlements and the Indian pony, reared in the 
open air and without forage, are some of the finest animals I have ever seen. 
Durham short-homed cattle, a delicate breed, and not usually thought adapted 
to exposure, are raised here and wintered without shelter upon the nat- 
ural grass of the mountains. Hay is never cut by the mountaineers, yet 
this ^ebrated stock, fiittened upon the bunch-grass, grows larger than any I 
have seen in the States. John Grant, a weU-kaown trader, who has raised ai 
large stock of Durham milch cows and steers and American horses, winters 
yearly in the great valleys of the mountains with no shelter but the common 
Indian lodge of dressed elk or bufialo skin." 

KANSAS AND NBBRASKA. 

The census of 1860 returned the population of the interior districts, which 
are connected with the overland trade west of the Missouri river, as follows : 

New Mexico 83,009 

Colorado 34,277 

Utah 40,273 



157,559 



In 1860 a special correspondent of the New York Herald famished the fol- 
lowing statement: 
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Table showing the amount of freight forwarS^i across the plains from the 
ffarious ports on the Missouri river during the year 1860, with the required 
outfit. 



Where from. 



Ponndi. Men. 



Horaes. 



Mukd. 



Oxen. 



Wagons. 



Kansas Citr... 
Leavenworu.'. . 

Atchison 

St Joseph 

Nebraska Citj . 
OaiahaCity 

Grand total 



16,439,134 
5,656,083 
6,097,943 
1,672,000 
5,496,000 
713,000 



7,084 

1,316 

1,591 

490 

896 

334 



464 



377 



6,149 
206 
472 
520 
113 
114 



27,920 
10,935 
13,640 
3, JloO, 
11,118 
340 



3,033 

1,003 

1,290 

418 

916 

272 



36,074,159 11,601 



841 



7,574 



67,950 



6,S 



In 1863 a population of 60,000 in Nevada employs for the transportation of 
machinery, merchandise, provisions, &cc,, from the Pacific coast, a number of 
men, animals, and wa^ns fully half as great as the foregoing exhibit of over- 
land transportation west of Kansas and Nebraska. That tnis table is inade- 
quate to express the traffic of 1864 may also be inferred from the consideration 
of the present population of the mountain Territories, viz : 

New Mexico, (no increase) 83,009 

Colorado ; 60,000 

Utah 80,000 

Montana 12.000 



235,009 



It is i^ot an excessive estimate that the present transportation is 50,000,000 
pounds, employing 10,000 trains, and at a cost of $5,000,000 annually. In 
consequence of the war and other causes, a considerable diversion of the traffic 
across the plains has taken place in favor of the northern , points of departure 
from the Missouri river; Kansas oity by no means leading fn the degree indi- 
cated in 1860. Whether the traffic will resume its fbrmer proportions, depends 
altogether upon the railway construction of the next twelve months. 

^uisas and Nebraska, for an average distance of one hundred and fifty miles 
west of the Missouri river, are as well adapted to agriculture as the States of 
Missouri and Iowa, but beyond that limit agrictdture is dependent upon irriga- 
tion. Hence, as shown by Lieutenant Warren, a steady and remunerative 
market for breadstuffs and other agricultaral products is at the door of the 
farmer in Kansas and Nebraska, which will divert all his surplus from the 
Atlantic coast. The foregoing review of the Territories east of the Sierra 
Nevada of California suggests a permanent deficiency of agricultural production^ 
while their mineral resources will concentrate a large population. Grazing and 
wool-growing are future interests, which, with domestic manufactures, will diver- 
sify industry and occupy labor at no distant stage of progress ; but for the next 
decade of years, manufactures, and even meats, will be largely imported across 
the Sierra Nevada from the west, and across the plains from the Missouri river. 

The spring of 1864 witnesses an exodus of population .from the western 
borders of Missouri and Iowa to the mining districts of Colorado and Montana* 
which far exceeds that of 1860. Peter A. Dey, esq., engineer of the Union 
Pacific railroad, writing from Omaha, under date of May 17, 1864, says : "Pour 
thousand wagons and six thousand tons of freight liv?^ ^x^m^<«^^\ ^^'^£^^^^^ 
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river at Omaba sinco April first. There is now a daily movement of two hnndred 
teams, three hundred tons freight, and one thousand persons. The teams are 
equally divided into those drawn by four horses, and those drawn by five yoke 
of cattle. No emigration has ever been known to bear any comparison to this* 
The line of teams waiting ferriage reaches nearly to Council Bluffs, or three 
miles in length. This rush will undoubtedly cpntinue to the middle of June.* 
The ferry-boat runs night and day. This m>es not include government trans- 
portation.'' 

The statistics of the spring emigration of 18C4, on the basis of this state- 
ment, are 75,000 men, 22,500 tons of freight, 30,000 horses and mules, and 
75,000 cattle. It is probable that similar aggregates represent the emigra* 
tion from other poiuts on the Missouri river, and in that case 150,000 will be 
added to the population of the mountains from the Mississippi States during 
1864. 

•• 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

That the overland trade on the average latitude of 40 degrees north has already 
reached proportions which assure the prosperity of the Central Pacific railway 
from the way business alone, as soon as constructed, is a probability which can 
be made to appear from the general railroad statistics of the country. 

Take the proportion of mikage to population. In 1860 the population of the 
States, not including the Territories, was 31,148,047, and the number of miles 
of railroads in operadon was 30,592. The population on the 1st of January, 
1861, is estimated at 31,615,267; while on that date official reports show that 
there were 31,168 miles of railroad constructed in the United States, at an ag- 
gregate cost of $1,777,993,818, or $37,794 97 per mile. Thus, the proportion 
of one mile of railroad to every thousand of population seems to be established 
as a practical law of railroad progress by the American people. This ratio is 
exceeded in many of the States. For instances: Ohio, in 1860, had a popula- , 
tion of 2,339,511, and 2,900 miles of railroad in operation; Illinois, 1,711,951 
of population to 2*867 miles of railroad; Massachusetts, 1,231,066 population to . 
1^272 miles of railroad ; while the most advanced southern States were, yirginiiE^ ^ 
1,596,318 of population to 1,771 miles of railroad; Tennessee, 1,109,801 to 
1,197; O^rgia, 1,057,286 to 1,404. 

If the Union Pacific railroad, assured by the extent .of overland traffic, and 
aided by the land grant and credit of the general government, should organize 
measures for the completion of a central trunk line through California, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, and kansas, by the prear 1870, the census of that year would 
doubtless return populations exceeding the ratio of one thousand per mile. 
During the deeenniid period of 1850-^60, the population of those Territories 
increased five-fold. Connect by railroad the agricultural districts of the Pacific 
coast and the Mississippi vallev with the varied consumption and commerce of 
the interior mining regions, and the ensuing six years, or* the period occupied in 
effecting that connexion, would probably witness an advance of population three- 
fold the aggregates which appear in 1864, viz : 

1860. 1860. 1864. 1870. 

California 92, 597 365, 439 500, 000 1 , 500, 000 

Nevada 6^857 60,000 180,000 

Utah 11,380 40,273 80,000 240,000 

Colorado 34.271 60.000 180,000 

Kansas 107,206 120,000 360,000 

"-•■ ' ■ ■ ■» 'I ." -» I 

103,957 66i,052 820,000 2,460.000 
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A oomparison of tke statistics of tbe English colony of Victoria and the State 
of California has already been presented, and is instructive. Victoria, in April, 
1861, had a total population of 540,322, almost equally divided between the 
mining districts and the remainder of the colony. Including the Washoe district, 
now Nevada, Oalifomia had a population in 1861, nearly equal to Victoria, and 
which was divided in the same proportion. San Francisco and Melbourne are 
cities of equal commercial importance. The California revenue for State pur- 
poses is $1,462,690; for national treasury, $7,128,399; total $8,591,089, or 
about ^17 per capita. The provincial revenue of Victoria was, in 1862, 
$15,123,465 ; in 1863, $13,968,5 LO, or an average per capita of $29. California 
has only 75 miles of railroad in operation, while Victoria has 351 miles, con- 
structed at an expense of oC35,000 per mile, from which the Victoria govern- 
ment received an income in 1863 of .£433,615.* Tho first section of the Cali- 
fornia Central railroad, which was opened in January from San Francisco to 
San Josd, a distance of i9^ miles, was constructed at a cost of $40,000 per 
mile. If we suppose the next 600 miles across the Sierra Nevada, and the 
State of Nevada, to cost $80,000 per mile, the expenditure l^ill not exceed the 
cost of the Victoria railroads, which connect the city of Melbourne with the 
Ballaret and Bendigo gold fields, and with the wool-growing districts of the river 
Murray. 

There is abundant evidence that the mountain valleys are fovorable to stock- 
raising, and that animals and their products will largely contribute to the return 
business of the Pacific railroad, in addition to the movements of Asiatic mer- 
chandise, and of the precious metals. As far north as the sources of the Colum- 
bia, the Missouri, and the Saskatchewan rivers, cattle and horses require no 
winter shelter, but are found in the spring in the best health and condition. 
For many years the emigrant trains will take to the mountains a multitude of 
domestic animals. The climate and natural grasses are favorable to their in- 
crease, and if the cattle of Texas have been profitably transported to the New 
York market, it is possible that the Mississippi and Atlantic States may yet 
receive a considerable portion of their i^onsiimption of meats from the Rocky 
mountains. Wool and dry hides are a considerable export from New Mexico 
and Colorado; and the Sap Francisco Mercantile Gazette of March 2, 1864, 
reports the departure of 1,500 head of beef cattle to the gold mines of Montana, 
or the sources of the Missouri, which cost but $6 per head in California. They 
can be produced in every Rocky mountain district at as low a fignre. 

The construction of a continental tele^aph from the Missouri river to San 
Francisco, three years since, was regarded as premature; but its successful 
operation has justified the enterprise. So will it be with the Union Pacific rail- 
road. California alone is better able to carry its construction to the Missouri 
river than New York was competent, by the resources and credit of the State 
in 1824, to undertake the Erie canal. As its sections advance westward and 
eastward, a population will attend fully able to sustain the investment by divi- 
dends ; nor is it improbable that the perforation of the Rocky mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada by tunnels will prove the most successful and gigantic traverse 
of gold and silver lodes ever yet developed in the annals of quartz mining. 

A SOUTHEON PACIFld RAILROAD ROUTE. 

A route from the Lower Mississippi States to the Gulf of California and San 
Diego on the Pacific coast, which should be a trunk for communications with 
Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans, is a measure which only awaits the rc- 

<^lhc letums for the first quarter of 1SS4, as reported in the London Hmeis, make it 
oertain that the net profits of the Australian railways will henceforth discharge an interest 
of six per cent, on the entire cost of constraction. 
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Btoration of the federal autboritj in all the golf States, to be farorablj consid- 
ered bj the countiy. 

There are two erents which will cBrect attention to the latitude of 35^ as a 
scene of rapid settlement and overland communication. The first is the a^- 
cultural advantages of the Neosho district, or the country due west of Arkansas, 
which was conceded hy treaties to the Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw 
and Seminole Indian?; and in the second place, the new discoveries of mineral 
wealth in the central and northern districts of Arizona Territory. Neosho, on 
the east, will soon equal Kansas ; while the San Francisco mountains of Ari- 
zona, situated geographically south of Nevada, will doubtless be the scene of 
similar excitement and development as have attended the settlement of the 
Washoe silver district. It is proposed to compile the latest intelligence of the 
agricultural region of the east, and the mineral district of the west, under the 
average latitude of 35^. 

It was observed in a report presented by the territorial committee of the 
United States Senate, in 1854, that the country occupied by the Cherokee In- 
dians is as rich ani beautiful, as well watered and healthy, as the finest por- 
tions of Iowa and Wisconsin, and as lovely in its prairie scenery, as the choicest 
parts of Texas. It consists of 13,000,000 acres, mostly lying within latitudes 
36^ and 37^. One Indian agent represents the staple productions of the peo- 
ple to be com, wheat and oats ; that the country is well adapted to apples, 
peaches, plums, and similar fruits ; that stone-coal, iron, and salt-springs are 
abundant and profitable ; and that the country is admirably adapted for gi-azing 
cattle, of which the Indians have extensive stocks. In consequence of the cH- 
mate, only a portion of the country, resembling the northern part of Alabama, 
is suited for the cultivation of cotton; tobacco and hemp flourish as in Kentucky. 

The Creeks occupy 13,140,000 acres, except a small tract assigned to the 
Seminoles, on the deep fork of the Arkansas, in latitude 97^. The Creek coun- 
try lies immediately west of Fort Gibson, extending from the Canadian river to 
the 36th parallel of latitude. It is noticed by James Logan, who was an In- 
dian agent in 1847, as *< a country of abundant extent, well timbered and wa- 
tered, of fertile soil, and of comparative healthfnlness, offering every fiicility for 
the raising of stock.'' The scene of Washington Irving's *^ Tour of the Prairies" 
is comprised in the Creek district. 

The Choctaw country, of which the western half has been assigned to the 
Chickasaws and some smaller bands of Indians, extends from the Red river to 
the Canadian, and from the western boundanr of Arkansas to the 100th .meri- 
dian of longitude. Between longitude 94 and 97 degrees, or the Choctaw terri- 
tory, as reduced in 1854, cotton has been grown near Bed river, but corn and 
wheat are the prominent crops. An Indian agent wrote in 1351: "The soil 
produces the finest of wheat, weighing sixty-five to seventy pounds to the 
bushel ; as a grazing community it is likewise unsurpassed, the extensive prai- 
ries, clothed with luxuriant grass, being capable of sustaining innumerable flocks 
and herds throughout the year." In 1854, Mr. A. J. Smith, Chickasaw agent, 
described some medicinal or "oil" springs on the Washita river, as very effica- 
cious. Coal, copper and salt are found in ample quantities. 

In the " Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana in 1852," by Captain (now 
Brigadier General) R. B. Marcy, the Chickasaw district, between longitude 97® 
and 100°, is described as about one hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
fifty in width, containing 9,000 sqtiare miles of valuable and productive lands, 
or 1,000 square miles more than the State of Massachusetts. Various portions 
of this country are more specifically described. Captain Marcy speaks of 
*• charming landscapes ; of sou remarkable for fertility ; vegetation in old Indian 
cornfields twelve feet high ; of beautiful springs and streams ; of natural mead- 
ows covered with luxuriant grasses ; broad and level bottom lands, covered with 
dense crops of wild rice, and of excellent timber, large and abundant" He 
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adds : " Indeed, I have never visited any country that, in my opinion, possessed 
greater natural local advantages for agriculture than this." 

There is no reason for doubt that the valleys of the Bed River of the South, 
the Arkansas and the Canadian, fbr a distance of four hundred miles "vrest of 
the State of Arkansas, are fertile, well watered and timbered, and supplied 
with coal and iron — comparing favorably with Kentuckv and Tennessee in 
these respects. The colonization of this district will no longer be postponed, 
but will follow the termination of the war, and a reasonable adjustment of the 
interests of its Indian occupants. 

Ten degrees of longitude west of the Neosho district, in the northern por- 
tions of nie Territory of Arizona, recent discoveries of gold have occurred, 
which are attracting population and capital from San Francisco and southern 
California. This gold district is near the line of the 34th parallel of latitude, 
and west of the 110th degree of longitude, and is approached from the Gulf of 
California by steamboat navigation on the Colorado. The San Francisco 
mountains on the route of Captain A. W. Whipple's Pacific railroad survey are 
its central landmark. The Colorado river is navigable for a distance of 500 
miles to latitude 36^ 06', or to the mouth of the Bio Virgen, by a class of stem- 
wheel steamers, described as follows by Lieut. J. C. Ives, topographical engi- 
neer : ** 100 feet lonff, 22 feet beam, built full, and with a perfectly flat bot- 
tom, having a large boiler and powerful high-pressure engine, and drawing, 
when light, but twelve inches." The miners of Northern Arizona will be sup- 
plied from the Pacific coast by this navigation.* 

The silver mines of southern Arizona, in the valley of the Gila, have been 
well known for several years. They are not less rich, and will be as produc- 
tive as those of Nevada. 

With peace restored, Indian hostiliCy suppressed, and individual title to min- 
eral lands assured, Neosho, (as the country west of Arkansas has been called,) 
western Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, may be expected to follow the cen- 
tral cordon of States in the increase of population and wealth ; and if so, and 
whenever so, a great central highway of commercial communication will be 
opened. When that period of development shall arrive, the Union Pacific rail- 
road, like the Union Pacific telegraph, will have vindicated all the intervention 
by the national government in its behalf, and a great impulse will be given to * 
the construction of a more southern line. 

When, in 1853, the initiative of Pacific railroad exploration was presented to 
tho United States Senate, resulting in a congressional appropriation of $150,000 
for the purpose, attention was directed to three routes — ^the northern, the cen- 
tral, ana the southern. Legislation has followed in behalf of one— the central- 
net 80 much from any demonstration of greater feasibility, btlt because the min- 
eral discoveries of the interior, followed by population, suggested the selection. 
The same causes are now active on the two other routes. Discoveries, not only 
of gold and silver, but of coal, iron, lead, and salt, diversify the map of the 
Bocky mountain region everywhere within our boundaries ; and an emigration 
from the Pacific coast meets the Atlantic column even upon the great plains, 
which are drained by the Missouri, the Platte, and the Bio Grande. 

The necessity of more than one route between the Mississippi States and the 
Pacific coast will appear from an enumeration of the railroad lines which are 
indispensable to the commerce between the Atlantic and interidr States. These 

^ A San Franciiico paper says, under date of March 2, 1864 : ** The discavery of valua- 
ble ledges of gold and silver ore is now reported in such numbers, of such richness, 
and so well authenticated, that if any doubt lias esisted ia regard to the vast mineral 
wealth of Arizona, it must soon be dissip ited. One of the great drawbacks to the pros- 
pects of that region for mining enterprises has been the scudtjr of fuel ; but late advices 
announce the discovery of coal near La PsOt on the Colorado.' ' 
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are seven well-defined tborongbfares : (1) From Portland, by tlie Orand Trtthlcy 
to Detroit, and thence, with a traverse of the State and Lake of Miefalgaii, to 
Milwaukie and La Crosse ; (2; by the New York Central, the Great Western, 
of Canada, and the Chicago and mrthwestem railroad, to Prairie da Chien ; (3) 
hy the New York and Erie, the lines of Ohio and Indiana south of the great 
hikes, and the Illinois Central, to Galena; (4) the Pennsylvania Central, and 
Its western connexions, to Rock Island; (5) the Baltimore and Ohio, by way 
of Cincinnati, to St. Louis ; (6) from Richmond, through the Cumberland valley, 
to Memphis ; and (7) from Charleston and Savannah, traversing the States of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, to Vicksburg and New Orleans. All these 
highways are thronged and prosperous, and, with the wonderful impulse to colo- 
nization and commerce induced by mining investments, a period of twenty-five 
years will probably witness the completion of four great continental communi- 
cations within the limits of the north temperate zone, and upon the following 
lines: 

1. Through the southern tier of States, on or near the parallel of 35^, which 
is central to the region of cotton, the sugar cane, and the vine, and which will 
be supported by the populations of Louisiana, Arkansas, Neosho, (or the Terri- 
tory occupied by the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians,) Texas, New Mexico, 
AiLsona, Sonora, and southern California. This may be called the Gulf route, 
from its relation to the Gulfs of Mexico and California. 

2. The central, which is now in course of construction, on the average lati- 
tude of 40°. With its present prestige and aid from the federal government, 
soon to be increased by the intervention of State governments in its behalf, the 
speedy construction of this road may be anticipated. If in operation at the 
present moment, the road would be financially successful. All the resources of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and, in a great degree, of Missouri 
and California, are pledged to such a result. 

3. The lake route, hitherto designated in congressional debates as the North- 
em Pacific route, connecting the western coast of the great lakes, and the navi- 
gable channel of the Columbia river, by the most direct and feasible communi- 
cation with which the Territories and future States of Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington, as well as the States of Minnesota and Oregon, are identified. 

4. The international route, or an extension of the Canadian railway system 
across the Peninsula of Michigan, and through Wisconsin and Minnesota, to the 
Knglish colony of Selkirk in latitude 50°, and thence, through the valleys of 
the Saskatchewan and upper Frazer rivers, to the Pacific coast in latitude 54°. 

The prediction is hazarded that the year 1890 will witness the consummation 
of the 8,000 miles of interior railroad above indicated. A more accurate State- 
ment would be, that whenever, along either of these routes, a population shall 
be assembled of two millions of souls, then will follow, by an irresistible social 
law, the construction and support of two thousand miles of railroad. The prdba- 
bility of that aggregate of population by the year 1870 lias been considered on 
the central line. The situation of the more southern communication has been 
also referred to, and some space will noyir be given to the probabilities that, by 
the year 1890, the great lakes will be connected by railroad with the Columbia 
river and Puget's sound, while 1880 is likely to witness the completion of the 
international railroad upon the average latitude of 52° north. 

THB NORTHERN OR LAKE ROUTE. 

- The latitude of 45^ north, extended west of Minnesota, is not only central to 
the lake coast and the railroads of northern Illinois and Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, but in its traverse of the Great Plains and the Rocky mountains it is 
most accessible from the mining districts now developed, or soon to be occupied, 
in the Territories of Dakota, Montana and Idaho. Other conditions being favor- 
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able, the future emigrant route will follow the parallel of 45^ or 46®, and when 
population warrants, that will be the general direction of the northern or lake 
railroad route. 

Explorations by officers of the general government, and publications of their 
reports, have made the general features of this route quite familiar. Fully nine- 
tenths of the area between the 100th meridian of longitude and the Cascade 
range of Oregon will never be available for agriculture, although districts far 
more extensive will support herds and flocks. The climate, owing to the reduced 
altitude, is not more severe than in the corresponding districts of Colorado and 
Utah. The Great Plains are characterized geologically by a development ot 
the cretaceous formation, which is observed over large Asiatic areas, and con- 
curring with aridity, constitutes the American desert. Population would have 
been slowly attracted to those localities, eiccept for the discovery of gold. The 
" northern mines," as they are termed, upon the sources of the Columbia and 
Missouri, were discovered not more than two years since, and now have a popu- 
lation of 30,000, of which 12,000 are east of the mountains. In addition to the 
Salmon river mines of Idaho, and the Missouri and Yellowstone mines of Mon- 
tana, under the average longitude of 108^, it is now wel! ascertained that the 
Black hills of Dakota Territory, situated on the 44th parallel of latitude, and 
between the 103d and 105th meridians of longitude, are rich in gold and silver, 
as well as coal, iron, copper, and pine forests. With the pacification of the Sioux 
nation, and th^ establishment of emigrant roads, Dakota will be the scone ot 
great mining excitement, as the gold field of the Black hills is within two hun- 
dred miles of the steamboat navigation of the Missouri river, at the intersection 
of its channel with the forty-fifth parallel of latitude. Admitting the general 
sterility of the Great Plains, and the physical difficulties of the mountains, yet 
the great productiveness of the northern mines warrants the opinion that the 
Territories of Idaho, Montana and Dakota will advance in population in a ratio 
fully equal to that observed in Nevada and Colorado since theu: first settlement. 
The discoveries at Washoe and Pike's Peak date from 1859. Five years is the 
whole period of the settlement and progress of Nevada and Colorado, and within 
tiiat period each Territory has reached a permanent population of 60,000. Both 
have been subject to the mutations of a mining population, but each has increased 
at the rate of twelve thousand souls per annum. So with the Salmon river dis- 
trict, twenty months of productive gold-mining having assembled 20,000 people, 
while east Idaho, or Montana, at the expiration of twelve months from the first 
discovery of gold on the Jefferson fork of the Missouri, had a population of 
12,000. If such a rate of accretion is accepted, the result in the year 1,890 will 
be indicated as follows : 

1S63. 1870. 1880. 1890. 

Idaho 20,000 104,000 224,000 344,000 

Montana 12, 000 9G, 000 216, 000 336, 000 

Dakota 10,000 94,000 214,000 . 334,000 

42,000 294,000 654,000 1,009,000 



An estimate of the increase of population in Oregon and Washington is an- 
nexed. Oregon in 1850 had a population of 13,294, which was increased in 
1860 to 52,465, or a ratio of increase of 294.65. Assuming a ratio of increase 
from 1860 to 1870 of 200 per cent.; for the decade closing with 1880, of 100 per 
cent, and of 50 per cent, from 1880 to 1 890, the population of Oregon daring 
and at the expiration of twenty -seven years will be as follows: 
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1860 52, 466 

1870 1 157,395 

1 S80 / 3 1 4 , 490 

1890 : 472,185 

Thei population of Washington is estimated on the hypothesis that the ratio 
of increase during the first de<^e will he 300 per cent., (or about the same as 
that of Oregon from 1850 to 1860 ;) then 200 per cent, for ten years closing with 
1880, and 100 per cent, for the decade of 1890, as follows : ' 

1860 (by census) 11, 168 

1870 (assumed) .•. .. 44,672 

1 880 ** 134. 016 

1890 268, 032 



The ratio of increase registered as to Michigan and Wisconsin, from 1830 to 
1860, far exceeds these estimates. 

1830. 1840. 1850.' I860. 

Michigan 31, 639 211, 560 897, 654 749, 113 

Wisconsin 30,945 305,391 775,881 



An American railroad from the west border of Minnesota to the Columbia 
river may be anticipated by the year 1890, on the following basis of population, 
ascertained as above : 

Dakota 334, 000 

Montana 336, 000 

Idaho 344, 000 

Oregon 472, 185 

Washington 268, 032 



1,754,217 



THB INTERNATIONAL ROUTE. 

Public sentiment in Canada and England has long demanded measures for 
the colonization of Central British America, as that fertile belt of territory is 
now called, which extends from Canada and Lake Superior to the Rocky moun-. 
tains. It includes the valleys of the Red River of the North and the Sas- 
katchewan river, which belong to the hydrographical system of Hudson's bay, 
and are covered by the charter of the Hudson JBay Company. 

Selkirk settlement, on the Red River of the North, was founded in 1812, and 
has a population of 10,000 — an industrious, moral, and well-ordered community. 
Fort Garryi in this settlement, is the North American headquarters of the 
Hudson Bay Company. The posts of this company, more than fifty in number, 
occupy very commanding situations over the immense area, bounded by Hud- 
son's bay and Lake Superior on the east, the Rocky mountains on the west, 
and the Arctic ocean on the north. The fat trade of this inmicnse territory 
concentrates its annual product on the Red River of the North, at Fort Garry, 
from which point, by the annual voyages of brigades of batteaux, merchandise 
and supplies are distributed to the most distant post. Prior to 1858, the imports 
and exports of the Hudson Bay Company were principally transported by the 
difficult and dangerous route of Hudson's bay and Nelson's river, or over the 
numerous obstacles intervening from Lake Superior to Red river, on the British 
side of the international line. In 1858, however, matermb were transported 
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from the navigable waters of the Mississippi river to construct a steamer on the 
Eed river, and in 1862 two such vessels navigated that stream. The trade 
previously existing between St. Paul and Selkirk has been greatly increased in 
consequence. The imports of Central British America for the use of the Hud- 
son Bay Company and the Selkirk settlers amount to $500,000 annually, while 
the average annual exports, almost exclusively furs, amount to $1,000,000. 

It is now well known that, northwest of Minnesota, the country reaching from 
the Selkirk settlement to the Bocky mountains, and from latitude 49^ to 53° on 
the longitude of 94^, and to latitude 53^ on the Pacific coast, is as &vorable to 
grain and animal production as any of the northern States; that the mean tem- 
perature for spring, summer and autumn obiserved on the 42d and 43d parallels, 
in New York, Michigan and Wisconsin, has been accurately traced through 
Fort Snelling and the valley of the Saskatchewan to latitude 55° on the Pacific 
coast, and that from the northwest boundary of Minnesota this whole district 
of British America is threaded in all directions by the navigable water-lines 
which converge to Lake Winnipeg. 

These facts, however favorable to agricultural settlement, would have faibd 
to revolutionize the policy of the Hudson Bay Company, except for the violent 
excitement of gold discovery. The year 1858 directed a column of adventurers 
to the channel and sources of Frazer river : the organization of British Columbia 
followed, and it was soon ascertained that the richest and most extensive gold 
fields of northwest British America — the Cariboo mines— are so far within the 
Bocky mountains, so far up to the utmost sources of Frazer river, as to bo 
practicably more accessible from Selkirk than from the coast of Puget's sound. 
At length, in 1862, the tributaries of the Saskatchewan and Peace rivers, on 
the eastern flank of the Bocky mountains, were discovered to be auriferous ; 
while eastward stretched, towards Canada and Lake Superior, not less than 
100,000,000 acres of fertile lands destined to cereal cultivation, whenever 
reached by emigration. English and Canadian exploration also established, in 
favor of this district, that its average elevation above the sea was far less than 
in American territory; that the Bocky mountains were diminished in width, 
while the passes were not difficult ; that the supply of rain was more abundant, 
and the carboniferous and Silurian formations were of greater extent than further 
south ; and, owing to the greater influence of the Pacific winds through the moun- 
tain gorges and the reduced altitude, that the climate was no material obstacle to 
civilized occupation. . 

The Hudson Bay Company, in 1863, was reorganized to meet the exigencies 
of imperial and provincial policy in Central British America, *'in accordance (to 
quote the circular of the new directory) with the industrial spirit of the age, 
and the rapid advancement which colonization has made in the countries adja- 
cent to the Hudson's Bay territories." 

While the present most effective organization of the fiir trade will be con- 
tinued and even extended, the company now proposes to avail itself of all 
possible agencies for the rapid colonization of the Saskatchewan basin and the 
gold districts at the sources of the Columbia, Frazer, Saskatchewan and Peace 
rivers. A telegraph line from St. Paul to Pembina, and thence through Selkirk 
and the Bocky mountains to the Pacific coast, is first announced as the special 
enterprise of 1864. Then a connexion of the Selkirk settlement by railroad 
with St. Paul, and by a direct emigrant road with Fort William, on the British 
coast of Lake Superior, will receive effective aid, concurrently with the prose- 
cution of American and Canadian enterprises. Steamboat navigation is to be 
extended upon Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan river. The systems of 
land survey and gratuitous allotments of land to colonists which prevail in the 
United States are proposed, the company reserving alternate blocks or sections 
to support future railroad construction, since, at the earliest practicable moment, 
a railroad will be undertaken traversing the colonies of Central British America 
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and British Colombia. It is in the power of the modernized Hudson Bay 
Company, and it is its well-defined purpose, to connect Lake Superior and the 
Pacific coast by a cordon of settlements, and to carry forward the construction 
of two thousand miles of railroad simultaneously with the advent of population, 
and as the sure means to encourage the settlement of Northwest Britisn Americat 
or the interval which separates the lake coast of Canada from the coast of the 
Korth Pacific ocean. 

This international railroad (as it may properly be called, until the develope 
ment of British America warranta a durect communication with Canada) will be 
the favorite object of English capitalists on this continent, as the Union Pacific 
railroad will combine in its behalf the energies of the government and citizens 
of the United States. These two enterprises will therefore precede the con- 
struction of railroads on the gulf and lake routes, but only by a decade of 
years. All four routes will be demanded by the wants of 8,000,000 of people, 
which the next twenty-five years will witness permanently seated on the average 
latitudes of 35°, 40°, 45** and 50°, between longitude 95^ and the Pacific ocean. 

STATISTICAL MAP, 

To illustrate the communications, present and future, between the Atlantic, 
Mississippi, Interior and Pacific States, a map U annexed, which has been pre- 
pared for publication in this connexion, and which also indicates the boundimes 
of the Territories at the close of the congressional session of 1863-'4. The 
statements of population are from the census of 1860, except the estimates for 
later dates. The map has been extended beyond the northern frontier of the 
United States, that the arable districts of British America, as shown by their 
respective northern boundary lines, may be studied with reference to the rail- 
way and commercial movements on the continent. 
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THE MINERAL WEALTH OF LA^ SUPERIOR. 



The whole baBin of Lake Superior indicates the presefice of iron and copper 
The mountains which divide the waters of Lake Michigan to the southeast, of 
the Mississippi river and its tributaries to the southwest and west, of the Rainy 
Lake river to the northwest, and of Hudson's bay to the north and northeast — 
the outer rim of the Superior basin-— are found, wherever explored, to contain 
iron ore. The mines at Marquette, Michigan, have been successfully worked, 
in consequence of the construction of a raUroad from the harbor of Marquette 
to the Iron mountain, eighteen miles distant ; but iron deposits in the same 
mineral range are situated at no greater distance south of Bayfield and Supe- 
rior, in Wisconsin, and thence have been traced around the north shore of the 
lake» in Minnesota and in Canada. 

Nearer the lake coast, and apparently a lower formation, are- the copper dis- 
tricts. The ouly locality on the southern shore which has attracted attention 
is a district extending from Keweenaw Point to the Montreal river, 100 miles 
in length by four to twenty miles in width. On the north shore of the lake, in 
Minnesota, near the western extremity of the lake, and in Canada for a dis- 
tance of 200 miles northwest from the Sault St. Marie, are well-defined copper 
regions which are now attracting the attention of capitalists, and will probably 
prove as productive as the Keweenaw, Portage Lake, Ontonagon, and Carp 
Lake districts, as the subdivisions of the Michigan copper-bearing territory are 
termed. 

During the year 1863 discoveries were made in the vicinity of Marquette, 
which suggest that Michigan is destined to become, at an early day, a great sil- 
ver-yielding State.* The newly-discovered district is known as the granite 
range, lying between the schistose or iron range and Lake Superior, and is 
from ten to twenty miles in breadth and about fifty miles in length. Lodes of 
argentiferous galena have been found in this region, yielding from ten to thirty 
pounds of silver to the ton of metal. Assays made on some of the ores have 
discovered gold in them to the value of $G0 to $240. If these statements are 
confirmed, the silver district of Lake Superior will exceed in value either of the 
ranges now yielding copper and iron. 

Under the impulse of the present demand for iron and copper, the Minnesota 
district, extending from Fond-du-Lac to the Grand Portage at the mouth of 
Pigeon river, hsk been thoroughly explored with satisfactory results ; while 
Canada has taken effective measures for the encouragement of miniug enter- 
prises on the remainder of the northern shore. Title to mineral lands on Lake 
Superior can now be acquired from Canada at one dollar per acre, subject to a 
tax of one dollar per ton of ore. This order will have the effect to transfer 
English capital to the Nepigon, Pic and Michipicoton districts of Lake Superior, 
as it is now admitted that the copper mines of Great Britain have lately failed 
of their former productiveness. A correspondent of the London Mining Journal 
states that *' the very rich mines of Cornwali and Devon are limited in the 
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present iay, and that some thirty or forty of the greatest and richest mines in 
those, countries are exhausted, at least for copper.^ There were, in March, 
1864, more than fifty hills before the Canadian Parliament to incorporate com- 
panies for mining gold, silver, lead, antimony, iron, and copper. ' 

Similar and greater activity prevails in all the American districts of Lake 
Superior. The total amount of capital invested in the fee-simple and develop- 
ment of the copper mines now worked in Michigan, not including the value of 
the metal produced, is estimated at $6,000,000, while their stocks are worth 
over, $15,000,000. The aggregate amount of copper produced in 1863 was 
not less than 9,000 tons of stamp work, barrel and mass, or about 7,500 
tons of ingot, worth at its present value over $6,000,000; but as the largest 
portion was probably sold at an average of 35 cents per pound, the aggregate 
* ' "" ' lofthe'' 



receipts of sales will not be much over $5,000,000. The products of the Mar- 
quette iron mines for 1863 are reported as 185,000 gross tons of ore, and 13,732 
gross tons of pig iron. In 1855 the product of the same mines was only 1,447 
tons of iron ore, with no production of pig iron ; in 1858, 31,035 tons of iron 
ore and 1,627 tons of pig iron. 

The exports, of all values, for 1863, from Lake Superior, will amount to 
$10,000,000, imports $12,000,000, consisting, in addition to provisions and 
merchandise for die mining villages, of shipments of machinery and other mate- 
rials for permanent improvements. 

*In the same vicinity, the Huron mountains are reported to be gold-bearing, and at the 
latest date (June 13, 1864) there is a probability that the disooTerics and production <^ 
gold in this district of the Lake Superior basin irill folly equal the facts in regard to silver. 
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